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Foreword 

This  market  survey  contains  the  latest  analysis  of  import  trends  in  Ghana,  delin- 
eating prospects  there  for  a  wide  range  of  U.S.  capital  equipment  and  consumer 
products.  It  also  recommends  sales  techniques  which  can  enable  American  exporters 
to  compete  effectively  in  the  Ghanaian  market. 

Ghana  has  a  natural  resource  base  which  can  support  increasing  economic 
growth  and,  consequently,  an  expanding  market  for  American  products.  Since 
balance-of-payments  problems  currently  restrict  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
available  for  importing,  for  the  foreseeable  future  the  Ghana  Government  probably 
will  continue  to  give  priority  to  industrial  supplies  and  equipment  likely  to  increase 
utilization  of  Ghana's  domestic  manufacturing  capacity. 

In  recent  years,  American  exports  to  Ghana  have  consisted  mainly  of  machinery 
and  equipment  shipped  in  connection  with  American  aid  to  the  Volta  Dam  Project 
and  with  the  construction  of  the  U.S. -owned  VALCO  aluminum  smelter.  Although 
the  United  States  is  not  a  traditional  supplier  to  the  Ghanaian  market,  the  U.S.  Agency 
for  International  Development  Commodity  Import  Loan  Program  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  introduce  American  products.  Competitive  American  products  intro- 
duced now — through  this  program  or  otherwise — can  obtain  a  favorable  base  leading 
to  strong  market  positions  in  the  future. 


Harold  B.  Scott 


Director 

Bureau  of  International  Commerce 

January  1970 
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Ghana  is  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The  country  is  about  280  miles 
wide,  with  a  land  area  roughly  the  size  of  Oregon,  or  almost  92,000  square  miles.  The  coastline  is 
mostly  a  low,  sandy  shore,  backed  by  plains  and  scrub  and  intersected  by  several  rivers  and  streams, 
most  of  which  are  only  navigated  by  canoe.  A  belt  of  tropical  rain  forest  extends  northward  from 
the  shore  near  the  Ivory  Coast  frontier  for  175  miles,  broken  by  heavily  forested  hills,  and  streams 
and  rivers.  The  climate  in  the  eastern  coastal  belt  is  warm  and  comparatively  dry;  the  forest  belt 
to  the  west  warm  and  humid;  and  the  north,  hot  and  dry.  Except  in  the  north,  there  are  two  rainy 
seasons,  separated  by  a  short  and  fairly  dry  period  in  July  and  August,  with  a  longer  dry  season 
from  December  to  February.  In  the  north,  the  rainy  seasons  tend  to  merge  in  the  summer  months 
and  give  way  to  a  very  dry  period  from  December  through  February.  Average  rainfall  in  the 
coastal  zone  is  33  inches. 


CHAPTER  I 


Characteristics  of  the 
Ghanaian  Market 


ECONOMIC  GROWTH  PROSPECTS 

Ghana  possesses  rich  natural  resources  to  support 
increased  economic  growth.  Ghana's  productive 
strength  lies  primarily  in  cocoa,  of  which  the  country 
is  the  world's  leading  supplier,  and  in  forest  and 
mineral  resources.  At  the  time  of  independence  in 
1957,  Ghana  had  built  up  a  substantial  production 
and  export  of  these  primary  products. 

Unfortunately,  the  financial  and  economic  policies 
pursued  by  the  post-independence  Government  under 
President  Kwame  Nkrumah  resulted  in  rapid  inflation 
and  a  severe  balance-of-payments  crisis,  marked  by  ex- 
haustion of  foreign  exchange  reserves,  inability  to 
service  debt,  and  an  industrial  sector  made  idle  by 
lack  of  spare  parts  and  raw  materials.  By  1965,  the 
last  year  of  the  Nkrumah  government,  Ghana's  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  in  constant  prices  was  virtually 
stagnant. 

The  post-Nkrumah  government  introduced  an  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund-supported  stabilization 
program  aimed  at  resuming  satisfactory  rates  of  eco- 
nomic development.  The  stabilization  measures — credit 
restrictions,  tight  controls  on  government  expenditure, 
improvements    in    the    tax   system,    transfer    of    state 

Timber  is  Ghana's  second  largest  export  commodity. 
The  country's  exports  of  logs,  lumber,  veneer,  and  ply- 
wood account  for  approximately  13  percent  of  foreign 
exchange  earnings. 


enterprises  to  the  private  sector  and  devaluation  of  the 
Ghanian  unit  of  currency,  the  cedi  (N$)  '  by  30 
percent  in  July  1967 — have  been  generally  successful. 
Direct  relief  also  was  sought  for  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments difficulties  by  stretching  out  repayments  on  ex- 
ternal debt  and  by  obtaining  additional  external  as- 
sistance. As  a  result  of  the  above  measures,  Ghana's 
economy  has  improved.  Real  gross  national  product 
increased  by  2.4  percent  in  1967  as  compared  with 
average  increases  of  less  than  1  percent  in  the  2 
preceeding  years.  Further  progress  was  made  in  1968 
and  indications  are  that  GNP  growth  in  real  terms 
may  exceed  the  2.4  percent  rate  experienced  in  1967, 
mainly  because  of  a  rapid  increase  in  industrial  pro- 
duction. 

The  Ghana  Government  presently  is  operating 
under  a  2-year  plan  of  development  (mid-1968  to 
mid-1970).  A  new  comprehensive  development  plan 
is  expected  to  be  introduced  by  the  middle  of  1970. 
The  new  plan  will  be  based  on  sectoral  studies  which 
are  currently  being  undertaken  in  the  fields  of  agri- 
culture, industry,  telecommunications,   and  transport. 

Trade  Prospects 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  the  best  dollar-volume 
market  in  Ghana  is  for  industrial  supplies  and  equip- 

1 1  Ntf    -    US$0.98    (July  1967)  ;   Predevaluation  N^   =    US 
$1.40. 


The  Ghana  Railway  plays  an  important  part  in  trade  life  of  the  country.  Railway  lines  are  sited  principally  to 
facilitate  the  export  of  Ghana's  traditionally  big  foreign  exchange  earners  such  as  cocoa,  timber,  bauxite  and  man- 
ganese ore  to  seaports. 


ment  which  will  increase  utilization  of  Ghana's  do- 
mestic manufacturing  capacity  and  which  will  result  in 
an  expansion  of  Ghanaian  exports. 

The  size  of  Ghana's  annual  import  program  and  its 
commodity  composition  are  directly  controlled  by 
the  Ghanaian  Government  through  licensing,  and  in- 
directly through  customs  duties.  The  size  of  the  pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  availability  of  foreign  exchange, 
and  its  commodity  composition  on  what  the  Ghanaian 
Government  considers  to  be  the  optimum  product 
combination  mix  based  on  the  country's  import  needs 
and  existing  foreign  exchange.  The  Ghanaian  Govern- 
ment indicates  its  product  preferences  mainly  through 
the  open  general  license  (OGL)  which  contains  the 
priority  import  items  for  which  foreign  exchange  is 
automatically  made  available.  There  are  no  quantity 
or  dollar  value  limits  for  the  products  on  this  list;  the 
only  government  control  is  the  selection  of  the  items 


eligible  for  the  list.  About  35  percent  of  total  Ghanaian 
imports  are  being  imported  under  open  general  license. 
Most  chemicals,  pharmaceuticals  and  medical  products, 
fertilizers,  tools,  electric  machinery  and  apparatus, 
paper  and  paper  board,  and  certain  foodstuffs  fall 
under  this  category.  (A  complete  list  of  products 
eligible  for  OGL  is  contained  in  appendix  B. ) 

The  second  list  is  the  restricted  import  list  which 
contains  approximately  80  items,  mainly  goods  which 
are  considered  to  be  produced  locally  in  sufficient 
quantities.  No  import  licenses  are  issued  for  com- 
modities on  the  list,  except  under  special  circumstances. 
The  entire  list  is  contained  in  appendix  B. 

Excluding  these  two  categories  and  those  products 
not  requiring  a  transfer  of  foreign  exchange  (ship- 
ments for  the  American-owned  VALCO  aluminum 
smelter)  all  other  goods  require  specific  import 
licenses. 


The  availability  and  value  of  these  specific  licenses 
for  individual  products  are  determined  by  the  Ghana 
Government.  According  to  end  use,  the  Ghana  Govern- 
ment priorities  are:  industrial  supplies  for  manufac- 
turing production  (about  30  percent  of  total  imports)  ; 
producers'  equipment  (about  27  percent)  ;  and  food- 
stuffs (about  20  percent).  The  sharpest  cutbacks  are 
taking  place  in  construction  materials  and  durable 
and  nondurable  consumer  goods  products. 

GHANA'S  CAPACITY  TO  IMPORT 

Ghana's  import  capability  is  primarily  determined 
by  the  foreign  exchange  it  gains  from  its  export  trade 
plus  capital  inflows,  minus  its  debt  servicing  payments. 

Export  Earnings  and  Future  Trends 

Cocoa,  timber,  and  minerals  are  the  country's  tradi- 
tionally big  foreign  exchange  earners.  Table  1  shows 
their  percentage  share  of  Ghana's  total  export  trade. 


and  some  enlargement  of  the  export  base  (kola  nuts 
and  other  agricultural  products).  To  achieve  the  lat- 
ter objective  the  Ghana  Government  has  set  up  an 
Export  Promotion  Division  within  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  developing  new 
export  crops  and  finding  new  markets  outside  the 
traditional  ones. 

A  projection  of  future  export  earnings,  however, 
must  essentially  rest  on  probable  future  trends  in  the 
traditional  export  commodities. 

Cocoa. — Ghana  ranks  as  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  cocoa  followed  by  Nigeria,  Brazil,  Cameroon, 
and  Ivory  Coast,  respectively.  Ghana's  cocoa  exports 
in  1967  amounted  to  330,000  tons  (29.5  percent  of 
total  world  exports),  compared  with  400,000  tons 
(36.4  percent)  in  1966,  and  500,000  tons  (38.5  per- 
cent) in  1965. 

Since  cocoa  is  the  principal  foreign  exchange 
earner  of  Ghana,  accounting  consistently  for  about 
60  percent  of  export  receipts,  development  in  cocoa 


Table   1. — Percentage  Distribution  of  Value  of 
Exports   (1963-68) 


Commodity 


1963      1964      1965      1966      1967 


1968 
Jan.. 
Mar. 


Cocoa  beans 63.3  60.7  61.6  55.5  54.5  60.9 

Cocoa  paste  and  cake 0.2  0.2  0.4  0.6  1.0  0.8 

Cocoa  butter 3.2  3.9  4.1  6.2  9.4  5.8 

Timber  (logs) 6.7  7.1  5.9  5.9  5.3  4.2 

Timber  (sawn) 5.4  5.9  5.1  5.4  4.0  3.0 

Bauxite 0.5  0.6  0.6  0.8  0.7  0.6 

Manganese 3.7  3.8  4.3  6.5  3.9  3.4 

Diamond 3.1  5.4  6.1  5.8  5.3  5.8 

Gold 10.7  9.1  8.5  9.2  8.7  6.3 

Kola  nuts 0.8  0.3  0.3  0.7  0.2  0.1 

Other 2.0  3.5  2.6  3.4  7.0  9.2 

Total  100.0  100.0     100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 
Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ghana  Economic  Survey.  1967.  Accra. 


During  the  first  half  of  the  1960's,  export  earnings 
were  fairly  stable  at  about  N$230  million.  Since  1965, 
however,  export  earnings  have  shown  a  less  regular 
pattern.  In  1966,  they  fell  substantially  with  nearly  all 
major  exports  registering  a  decline.  In  1967,  they 
recovered  modestly,  and  in  1968  there  was  a  further 
improvement.  The  outlook  is  for  a  continuing  modest 
upward  climb  as  a  consequence  of  the  July  1967  de- 
valuation of  the  Ghanaian  currency  and  an  increase 
in  cocoa  and  timber  prices,  exports  of  which  repre- 
sent three  quarters  of  total  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

Two  very  probable  trends  in  Ghanian  exports  will 
be:  local  processing  before  export  of  commodities 
formerly  delivered  in  the  raw  or  crude  form  (cocoa 
butter,  sawn  timber  instead  of  cocoa  beans  and  logs), 


Cocoa  inspector  sorts  beans  for  examination  at  a  pur- 
chasing station.  Cocoa  is  Ghana's  leading  export  crop 
accounting  consistently  for  about  60  percent  of  export 
receipts. 
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Handicrafts  such  as  these  offer  promising  prospects  for  expanding  Ghana's  exports.  Figurines  and  curios  are  popular 
items  among  tourists. 


production  and  sales  provide  the  best  indicator  of 
Ghana's  import  capabilities.  Table  2  substantiates 
the  important  share  of  cocoa  in  total  domestic  exports 
of  Ghana.  It  also  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
duction of  cocoa  paste  and  butter  are  being  en- 
couraged in  order  to  raise  the  foreign  exchange  earn- 
ings from  the  domestic  crop.  In  1967,  10.4  percent 
of  cocoa  export  earnings  consisted  of  cocoa  paste  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent  cake,  and  9.4  percent  cocoa  butter. 
Ghana  now  has  three  cocoa  processing  factories,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  the  recently  opened  cocoa 
processing  plant  at  Takoradi. 

Cocoa  exports  are  subject  to  great  fluctuations  in 
world  markets  both  in  the  quantities  which  can  be 
sold  in  any  1  year  and  in  price  levels.  For  instance, 
between  1957-58  and  1963-64  there  was  a  44  percent 
drop  in  the  world  price  of  cocoa,  f.o.b.  from  U.S.$39 
per  cwt.  to  US$22  per  cwt.;  and  prices  in  mid-1965 
averaged  U.S.$12.19  per  cwt.,  a  50  percent  drop  on 
the  average  from  the  previous  year. 


These  fluctuations,  which  are  now  showing  an  up- 
ward trend,  can  transmit  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the 
Ghanaian  economy  when  their  trend  is  downward, 
particularly  as  it  makes  more  difficult  financing  of 
imported   materials   needed   by   local   industries   with 


Table   2. — Share  Of  Cocoa  in  the  Total  Domestic 
Exports  of  Ghana,    1963—68 


(In  N(f  million)1 


1968 
1963       1964       1965       1966       1967       Jan.- 

Mar. 


Total  exports 213.7     226.4     223.4  185.8     239.6     103.2 

of  which: 

Cocoa  beans 136.2     136.2     136.5  103.1     130.7       62.9 

Cocoa  paste 0.4         0.5         0.9  1.2          2.5          0.8 

Cocoa  butter 6.9         8.9        11.4  II. 5       22.5          6.0 

Totalcocoa 143.5     145.6     148.8  115.8     155.7       69.7 

1  1  N^=$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  US$1.40. 
Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1967,  Accra. 


Trucks  such  as  those  used  for  transporting  timber  offer 
favorable  export  possibilities  for  U.S.  automotive  manu- 
facturers. 

high  import  coefficients.  Immediate  prospects  for 
cocoa  are  promising  with  world  cocoa  in  short  supply. 
For  the  third  year  running,  consumer  stocks  are 
being  run  down  and  prices  are  maintaining  a  high 
level. 

As  part  of  a  program  to  expand  cocoa  production 
the  producer  price  established  by  the  Cocoa  Marketing 
Board  of  the  Ghanaian  Government  was  raised  from 
N(/  4.50  per  69  lb.  head  load  in  1966  to  N<£  8  in  1969. 
Progress  in  establishing  other  elements  of  a  cocoa 
expansion  program  also  has  been  registered. 

Production  of  cocoa  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
small-scale  individual  farmers  who  are  in  need  of 
more  readily  accessible  credit  facilities,  assistance  in 
controlling  disease  and  insect  damage,  and  support 
in  replacing  over-age  trees  with  approved  seedlings. 
While  the  Government  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
farmers'  needs,  the  problem  has  lain  in  committing 
sufficient  resources  in  extension  personnel  and  funds. 
In  early  1969,  the  Ghanaian  Government  took  some 
steps  to  meet  the  needs  of  cocoa  farmers.  It  authorized 
additional  gammalin  20  imports  and  made  the  in- 
secticide available  to  small  holders  at  more  highly 
subsidized  prices  and  on  credit  terms. 

Timber. — Timber  is  Ghana's  second  largest  export 
commodity.  Ghana's  exports  of  logs,  lumber,  veneer, 
and  plywood  account  for  about  13  percent  of  foreign 
exchange  earnings.  About  150  species  of  timber,  of 
which  25  are  commercially  exploited,  grow  in  the 
country's  rain  forests.  Wawa,  the  most  common 
species  in  Ghana,  and  timber  of  the  redwood  group 
constitute  the  bulk  of  export  sales. 

Due  to  a  variety  of  technical  problems,  foreign 
exchange  earnings  from  the  timber  trade  have   fluc- 


tuated unfavorably  since  1960.  The  Government  has, 
however,  initiated  plans  to  eliminate  internal  bottle- 
necks in  the  timber  industry,  which  include  transport 
difficulties,  controversial  issues  regarding  freight  rates 
and  port  dues,  and  the  too-rapid  cutting  of  the  coun- 
try's high-value  species  of  timber.  If  these  domestic 
problems  can  be  successfully  resolved,  Ghana's  for- 
estry exports  face  as  favorable  a  long-term  market 
situation  as  any  other  commodity  currently  exported, 
as  world  demand  is  strong. 

A  likely  future  trend  will  be  the  export  of  processed 
as  against  unprocessed  timber  and  the  exploitation  of 
many  secondary  species  which  abound  in  accessible 
areas.  It  is  believed  that  the  present  level  of  the  export 
trade  can  hardly  be  improved  without  introducing 
more  secondary  species,  which  could  be  promoted 
more  extensively  among  timber  users  abroad.  To  en- 
courage the  exploitation  of  additional  varieties  of  tim- 
ber, the  Ghana  Government  has  reduced  the  levy  of 
5  percent  formerly  charged  by  the  Timber  Marketing 
Board  to  1  percent  in  the  case  of  secondary  species 
and  3  percent  for  prime  species.  Table  3  illustrates 
Ghana's  timber  exports. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  assisting  Ghanaian  efforts 
to  increase  exports  of  timber.  For  example,  the  United 
States  is  working  with  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development  (UNCTAD)  to  set  up  a 
North  American  Timber  Bureau  which  will  serve  as  a 


Table   3. — Production  and  Export  of  Timber,   1961-67 

(Million  cubic  feel) 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

Logs: 

Recorded 

exports 

21.48 

20.34 

23.65 

24.26 

19.72 

16.82 

17.86 

Sawmill  intake.  .  . 

29.00 

34.57 

29.85 

34.02 

33.71 

29.48 

26.66 

Veneer /ply- 

wood intake . 

0.60 

1.18 

1.79 

1.60 

1.67 

1.59 

2.39 

Pitsawing 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.24 

1.17 

1.17 

0  50 

Total  output .  . 

52.83 

57.84 

57.04 

61.12 

56.27 

49.06 

47.41 

Sawn  timber: 

(a)  Sawmills 

Recorded 

exports. . . 

8.70 

9.32 

8.36 

8.90 

8.11 

7.24 

6.69 

Local  sales.  . 

3.56 

3.92 

3.99 

5.53 

5.32 

3.44 

3.02 

Own  use  by 

mills  and 

mines.  .  .  . 

0.98 

1.02 

1.28 

1.15 

1.22 

0.88 

0.93 

Additions  to 

stocks. . . . 

0.84 

0.39 

-0.52 

-0.14 

0.67 

1.90 

1.00 

(b)  Pitsawing . 

0.97 

0.87 

0.87 

0.62 

0.58 

0.58 

0.25 

Total  output.  . .  . 

14.95 

15.52 

13.98 

16.06 

15.90 

14.04 

11.89 

Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1967,  Accra. 


Loading  facilities  at  Takoradi  Harbor  are  used  in  export  of  manganese.  Current  output  from  the  largest  and  richest 
deposit  consists  of  both  high-grade  oxide  and  low-grade  carbonate.  Single  producer  is  the  African  Manganese  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 


promotion  point  for  sales  of  tropical  hardwoods  in 
the  United  States.  The  U.S.  Government  also  hopes 
to  aid  Ghana  in  learning  more  about  its  little  known 
timber  varieties  through  an  agricultural  sector  study 
which  will  soon  begin  with  AID  support. 

Minerals. — Four  minerals  constitute  Ghana's  min- 
ing exports — gold,  diamonds,  managanese,  and  baux- 
ite. Since  1961,  these  minerals  have  represented  one- 
fifth  of  all  export  earnings  and  they  are  likely  to 
remain  a  large  and  essential  part  of  the  export  effort 
for  some  while  to  come.  Table  4  shows  the  production 
trends  of  these  minerals. 

Gold. — Gold  is  the  country's  third-largest  export 
commodity  after  cocoa  and  timber,  although  Ghanaian 
production  represents  less  than  2  percent  of  the  world's 


output  of  gold.  In  the  period  1961-67,  external  sales 
of  gold  averaged  9  percent  of  total  export  earnings. 
At  present,  there  are  five  gold  mines  in  Ghana,  four 
of  which  are  Government  controlled.  The  one  that  is 
private  is  the  most  profitable;  it  is  operated  by  Lonhro, 
a  large  British  company,  which  took  over  the  Ashanti 
Gold  Mining  Corporation  in  1968.  The  Government- 
owned  mines  account  for  more  than  35  percent  of 
Ghana's  gold  production. 

Normally  gold  valued  at  about  N$  20  million  is 
exported  annually.  Production  and  exports,  which 
had  been  declining  due  to  a  number  of  technical 
reasons,  have  benefitted  to  some  extent  from  the  July 
1967  devaluation  of  the  Ghanaian  cedi,  which  gave  a 
boost  to  profits,  and  also  from  higher  free  world  mar- 
ket prices. 


Table  4. — Mineral  Producton,  1962-68 

(in  '000  units) 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 
(Jan-June) 


Index 
1960  =  100 


Gold  (fine  troy  ounces). 

Diamonds  (carats) 

Bauxite  (tons) 

Manganese  (tons) 


888.0 

921.3 

864.9 

755.2 

684.4 

762.6 

361.4 

87 

3,208 

2,667 

2,668 

2,273 

2,819 

2,538 

1,104.7 

78 

239.4 

309.4 

246.4 

304.2 

346.8 

345.4 

157.3 

181 

373.4 

401.0 

454.5 

594.8 

568.1 

490.5 

212.8 

90 

Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1966,  Accra. 


Diamonds. — Diamond  exports  are  the  fourth-largest 
source  of  export  earnings  in  Ghana,  accounting  for  an 
average  of  about  6  percent  of  Ghana's  annual  foreign 
exchange  receipts.  Exploitation  is  principally  in  the 
hands  of  four  companies  (one  is  state-owned  and  un- 
der the  general  control  of  the  State  Mining  Corpora- 
tion— the  remaining  three,  expatriate  firms  are  reg- 
istered in  the  United  Kingdom)  and  individual  dig- 
gers whose  operations  are  limited  to  secondary  dia- 
mond areas. 

Demand  for  industrial  diamonds  (which  represent 
75  percent  of  Ghana's  total  output)  appears  to  be 
growing  in  North  America,  Western  Europe,  and  East- 
ern European  countries  for  use  in  cutting  and  finishing 
processes  in  manufacturing.  Their  prices  have  been 
firm  despite  a  rapid  increase  in  synthetic  diamond 
production  over  recent  years.  Prices  of  gem  diamonds 
have  increased  steadily  over  the  last  decade   (around 


10  percent  per  year  retail).  Although  gem  diamonds 
average  only  about  25  percent  of  Ghana's  total  output, 
they  comprise  approximately  40  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  country's  diamond  exports. 

Future  prospects  for  expanded  diamond  production 
are  encouraging,  provided  the  marketing  system  can 
be  reformed  and  smuggling  reduced.  Early  in  1968, 
the  Government  commissioned  an  efficiency  study  of 
the  Diamond  Marketing  Corporation.  The  report  is 
being  evaluated  before  any  change  in  policy  is  ef- 
fected. The  export  duty  on  diamonds  was  abolished 
in  July  1967  to  encourage  individual  diggers  to  sell 
their  output  on  the  official  diamond  market. 

The  Government  also  hopes  to  stimulate  output  of 
lower-grade  commercial  diamond  reserves  by  changes 
in  taxation  policy,  and  is  examining  a  proposal  for  a 
large-scale  diamond  dredging  operation  in  the  Birim 
River. 


rrrminsi 


Several   of  the   large   trading  companies   in   Ghana    maintain  large  department  stores  and  supermarkets  in  Accra,  and 
smaller  ones  in  Kumasi  and  Takoradi. 
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Ghanaian  works  on  VALCO  potline.  Alumina  is  imported 
from  the  United  States  for  transformation  into  aluminum 
at  the  100  percent  American-owned  Kaiser,  Reynolds 
VALCO  smelter  at  Tema.  The  smelter,  one  of  the  newest 
and  most  modern  in  the  world,  is  the  chief  user  of  elec- 
tric power  generated  by  the  Volta  dam. 

Manganese. — Manganese  production  and  exports 
have  decreased  annually  since  1965  and  further  re- 
ductions are  expected  due  to  decreasing  reserves  of 
high-grade  ore.  There  are  about  30  million  tons  of 
commercially  exploitable  ore  in  deposits  located  in 
several  places  in  the  southwest  part  of  the  country. 
Only  the  largest  and  richest  deposit  is  mined.  The 
single  producer  is  the  African  Manganese  Company, 
Ltd.  Current  output  from  the  mine  consists  of  both 
high-grade  oxide  and  low-grade  carbonate.  The  oxide 
reserves  are,  however,  expected  to  be  depleted  by  1972. 
Production  of  low-grade  carbonate  (which  has  a  mar- 
ket value  of  about  half  of  the  oxide)  is  expected  to 
rise  somewhat.  Because  of  the  reduction  in  high- 
value-per-ton  ore  sales,  export  receipts  from  manganese 
are  expected  to  drop  by  25  to  28  percent  in  1969.  The 
company  has  been  considering  the  possibility  of  up- 
grading the  low-grade  manganese  ore  by  beneficiation. 

Bauxite. — Bauxite  currently  represents  less  than  1 
percent  of  total  export  earnings,  although  Ghana's 
readily  accessible  bauxite  deposits  are  estimated  at 
between  300  and  400  million  tons.    The  only  deposit 


currently  being  exploited  is  the  British  Aluminum 
Company's  Awaso  mine  in  the  Western  Region.  All 
the  company's  production  is  shipped  unprocessed  to 
the  company's  alumina  plant  in  Scotland. 

While  annual  output  is  well  below  what  could  be 
hoped  for  from  estimated  reserves,  bauxite  production 
has  increased  rapidly  in  the  1960's  (80  percent  growth 
from  1960  to  1967).  The  major  factor  governing  the 
level  of  production  is  the  availability  of  railway  trans- 
port facilities;  output  is  strictly  limited  to  the  number 
of  ore-carrying  cars  that  can  be  made  available.  Pro- 
vided this  bottleneck  can  be  resolved  and  the  company 
succeeds  in  opening  up  a  new  deposit,  production  can 
be  expected  to  expand  substantially.  Increased  produc- 
tion levels  appear  to  be  supported  by  growing  world- 
wide aluminum  consumption. 

The  Ghana  Government  is  considering  the  possibility 
of  producing  alumina  from  bauxite  to  be  used  by  the 
VALCO  smelter  at  Tema.  The  VALCO  smelter  is  now 
using  imported  alumina.  If  this  project  turned  out 
to  be  feasible,  bauxite  could  well  prove  to  be  a  strong 
factor  in  future  economic  growth. 

Petroleum. — A  significant  development  in  connec- 
tion with  Ghanaian  mineral  resources  has  occurred 
in  petroleum.  The  Ghana  Government  has  granted 
leases  for  prospecting  and  bringing  into  production 
off-shore  oil.  Several  of  the  leases  have  gone  to 
American  firms.  Discovery  of  oil  could  significantly 
boost  growth  in  the  Ghanaian  economy  and  provide 
the   country    with    much-needed    foreign   exchange. 

Official  Capital  Inflows 

Given  Ghana's  debt  payment  obligations  and  pro- 
jected export  earnings,  the  country  will  need  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  official  aid  if  a  reasonable  import 
level  is  to  be  maintained  and  economic  growth  acceler- 
ated. 

Ghana  has  been  receiving  substantial  external  assist- 
ance since  1966.  External  aid  to  Ghana  is  being 
coordinated  by  the  IMF,  which  sponsored  Ghana  aid 
meeting  held  in  April  and  September  1967  and  Feb- 
ruary 1968.  The  size  and  type  of  aid  program  extended 
by  various  donor  countries  strongly  influence  the  di- 
rection and  composition  of  Ghana's  import  trade.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  of  the  foreign  aid  is 
directly  tied  to  the  procurement  of  goods  from  the 
donor  country. 

At  the  end  of  1968,  when  import  licenses  were  not 
being  issued  for  many  commodities  because  of  the 
foreign  exchange  shortage,  the  importer  had  the 
choice  of  either  importing  through  one  of  the  foreign 


Steam  generator  at  Wiawo  furnishes  power  for  Gliksten   lumber  mill.  Wood  wastes  are  used  for  fuel.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  assisting  Ghanaian  efforts  to  increase  exports  of  timber. 


aid  programs,  where  foreign  exchange  was  available, 
or  not  importing  at  all.  In  many  cases,  to  use  one  of 
the  foreign  credit  programs,  the  importer  had  to 
change  his  traditional  source  of  supply.  Since  the 
United  States  is  not  a  traditional  Ghanaian  supplier, 
the  U.S.  commodity  import  loan  program  provides 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  introduce  American  prod- 
ucts. Price  and  quality  competitiveness  and  American 
supplier  service  will  determine  whether  the  products 
can  find  a  permanent  position  in  the  Ghanaian  market. 

Private  Capital  Inflows 

Reliance  on  official  aid  could  be  reduced  somewhat 
if  private  capital  inflows  could  exceed  the  $25  million 
now  anticipated  annually.  General  investment  policy 
and  special  fiscal  measures  have  sought  to  encourage 
foreign  private  investment  as  a  means  of  reducing 
Ghana's  reliance  on  foreign  public-resources  assist- 
ance. While  the  steps  taken  by  the  Government  to 
attract  capital  have  been  significant,  both  the  rate  of 
investment  flow  and  the  climate  for  it  are  capable  of 
improvement.  The  Ghana  Government  has  particularly 


sought  foreign  private  investment  in  the  former  state 
enterprises  which  were  operating  at  a  deficit  during 
the  previous  regime.  However,  the  Ministries  and  pub- 
lic committees  scrutinize  joint-venture  proposals  with 
a  great  deal  of  deliberation  (national  experience  with 
very  adverse  contracts  is  too  recent  for  them  not  to  be 
cautious).  There  is  also  a  substantial  body  of  Ghana- 
ian opinion  in  favor  of  maintaining  most  of  the  state 
corporations,  with  management  or  technical  advice 
furnished  by  direct-hire  expatriate  personnel  only 
where  necessary. 

Debt  Servicing 

A  heavy  drain  on  Ghana's  foreign  exchange  reserves 
for  some  years  to  come  will  be  the  country's  debt 
servicing  obligations.  Ghana  accumulated  a  substantial 
external  debt  during  the  period  of  the  Nkrumah  Gov- 
ernment. As  long  as  both  debt  service  and  imports  must 
be  paid  from  limited  foreign  exchange  earned  from 
exports  and  made  available  through  external  assistance, 
imports  must  necessarily  remain  tightly  controlled 
and  restricted.  The  debt  obligations  were  eased  consid- 
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erably  when  Ghana's  creditor  countries  rescheduled 
the  country's  debt  payments  at  conferences  held  in 
1966  and  1968.  As  a  result  of  these  conferences  Ghana's 
debt  service  ratio  has  been  substantially  lowered.  It 
is  currently  in  the  range  of  approximately  15  percent 
of  earnings.  By  way  of  controlling  the  growth  of  debt 
servicing,  the  Ghana  Government,  in  accord  with  IMF 
recommendations,  has  required  prior  approval  of  all 
supplier  credits. 

PATTERN  OF  IMPORTS 
AND  PROBABLE  TRENDS 

Size  of  Import  Trade 

The  general  picture  of  Ghana's  import  trade  has 
been  one  of  high  volume,  but  in  the  face  of  lower  and 
relatively  static  exports.  This  has  resulted  in  contin- 
uous attempts  by  the  Ghana  Government  to  cut  back 
imports.  Prior  to  1966,  these  efforts  were  ineffective, 
and  the  trend  was  towards  ever-larger  trade  and 
balance-of-payments  deficits.  Since  1966,  however,  the 
year  when  the  balance-of-payments  deficit  reached 
crisis  proportions,  measures  to  curb  imports  have  been 
more  deliberate  and  more  successful.  From  the  peak 
level  of  1965,  imports  were  reduced  by  28  percent 
in  1966  and  were  held  close  to  this  reduced  level  in 
1967  and  in  1968.  Imports  are  now  generally  being 
held  to  the  lowest  level  compatible  with  ensuring  ade- 
quate food  supplies  and  essential  raw  materials  and 
replacement  parts. 

Future  Import  Levels. — Since  the  Ghana  Government 
tightly  controls  the  size  of  the  import  bill,  future  im- 
port levels  will  tend  to  be  more  directly  related  to 
changes  in  the  country's  balance-of-payments  situation 
than  to  normal  import  demand  determinants  such  as 
national  income  and  relative  prices. 


Unfortunately,  an  immediate  improvement  in  the 
balance  of  payments  is  not  anticipated  because  of  the 
large  debt  burden  and  meager  prospects  for  immediate 
export  expansion.  The  size  of  total  imports  should 
therefore  remain  tightly  controlled  for  some  time  to 
come.  Foreign  aid  will  continue  to  provide  some  easing 
of  the  situation,  however,  with  long-term  loans  to 
finance  imports. 

Trends  in  Composition  of  Imports 

Table  6  shows  the  composition  of  imports  by  end 
use.  Raw  and  semifinished  materials  represent  the 
leading  import  category  followed  by  nondurable  con- 
sumer goods  and  capital  equipment. 

Table   6. — Ghana:  Value  of  Imports  by  End  Use  in 
Percent,  1960-67  * 

( %  of  total  imports) 
1960     1961     1962     1963     1964     1965     1966     1967 


Nondurable  consumer 

goods 

41 

41 

42 

33 

30 

29 

27 

27 

Durable  consumer 

goods 

9 

8 

6 

6 

4 

5 

4 

6 

Raw  and  semi- 

finished 

materials 

24 

28 

28 

30 

34 

32 

34 

38 

Capital  equipment. . 

22 

19 

18 

23 

27 

30 

31 

23 

Fuels  and  lubri- 

5 

4 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

6 

Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1967,  and  1964,  Accra. 

Consumer  Goods. — The  share  of  imported  consumer 
goods  in  total  import  expenditure  has  fallen  from 
50  percent  in  1959  to  33  percent  in  1967.  The  fall 
mainly  reflects  strict  controls  on  consumer  goods  im- 
ports imposed  by  the  Ghana  Government  since  1961. 
It  also  reflects  to  some  extent  the  increased  replace- 
ment of  imports  by  domestic  supply,  notably  in  the 


Table  5. — Total  Visible  Trade,  1960-68 

(N<j;  -oooy 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 
Jan-Mar 

Exports  including  re-exports.  .  .  . 

Index  (1957  =  100) 

Annual  growth  (in    percent).  . 

231,979 

127 

+2.3 

228,981 

125 

-1.3 

230,097 

126 

+0.5 

217,619 
119 

-5.7 

229,279 
125 

+5.4 

226,883 

124 

-1.1 

191,394 

104 

-18.5 

245,322 

134 

+28.1 

105,946 

Index  (1957  =  100) 

259,235 
134 

+14.7 

286,826 

148 

+10.6 

235,084 

122 

-22.0 

260,775 

135 

+10.9 

243 , 184 

126 

-7.2 

320,051 

166 

+31.6 

250,647 

130 

-27.7 

261,523 
135 

+4.3 

77,787 

Annual  growth  (in    percent) .  . 

Balance  of  visible  trade 

-27,256 

-57,845 

-4,987 

-43,156 

-13,905 

-93,168 

-59,253 

-16,401 

28,159 

1  1  N^=$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$  =  US$1.40. 
Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey  1967,  Accra. 
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Table   7. — Total  Value  of  Imports  of  Main  Commodity  Groups,   1964—1967 

{Millions  of  Nif  and  by  percentage)1 


m 

t 

1965 

1966 

Percentage 

1967 

Percentage 

(+)or 

(+)or 

y<?. 

per- 

>.y. 

per- 

N^ 

per- 

decrease 

N$ 

per- 

decrease 

tn. 

cent 

m. 

cent 

in. 

cent 

(-) 

1966/1965 

m, 

cent 

(-) 

1967 /1966 

40.0 

16.4 

35.3 

11.0 

39.3 

15.6 

+11.3 

43.2 

16.5 

+9.9 

1.4 

0.6 

2.2 

0.7 

2.4 

1.0 

+9.1 

3.4 

1.3 

+41.7 

2.0 

0.8 

3.1 

1.0 

2.3 

0.9 

-25.8 

3.7 

1.4 

+60.9 

14.2 

r>.8 

13.2 

4.1 

10.6 

4.2 

-19.7 

15.5 

5.9 

+46.2 

3.0 

1.2 

3.0 

0.9 

2.6 

1.0 

-13.3 

3.4 

1.3 

+30.8 

15.0 

6.2 

20.2 

6.3 

16.6 

6.6 

-17.8 

32.8 

12.5 

+97.6 

79.4 

32.7 

108.5 

33.9 

77.1 

30.7 

-28.9 

72.3 

27.7 

-6.2 

71.2 

29.3 

105.9 

33.1 

82.2 

32.7 

-22.4 

70.4 

26.9 

-14.4 

15.0 

6.2 

23.2 

7.3 

15.2 

6.1 

-34.5 

15.3 

5.9 

+0.7 

1.9 

0.7 

5.3 

1.7 

2.9 

1.2 

-43.3 

1.5 

0.5 

-48.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1    . 

Food  and  live  animals 

Beverages  and  tobacco 

Crude  materials  inedible  except  fuels 

Mineral  fuels 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fatB 

Chemicals , 

Manufactured  goods  classified  chiefly  by  materials 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles 

Miscellaneous  commodities,  n.e.s 

Transactions  in  gold  and  monetary  items 

tal 

Index  (1962=100) 

i  1  N$=$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N</=$1.40. 
Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1967,  Accra. 


Total 

243 

2 

100 

0 

320 

0 

100 

0 

251 

2 

100 

0 

-21 

5 

261 

5 

100 

0 

+4 

1 

Index  (1962 

=  100) 

104 

137 

108 

112 

output  of  beverages  and  tobacco.  Consumer  goods 
imports  are  mainly  nondurables,  of  which  food,  drink, 
tobacco,  textiles  and  clothing  account  for  the  major 
share.  Future  consumer  goods  imports  will  continue 
to  be  determined  primarily  by  Government  policy 
and  not  by  variations  in  consumer  income.  The  out- 
look is  for  continued  restrictions  either  by  direct 
prohibition,  high  customs  duty,  or  limited  issuance 
of  import  licenses. 

Raw  and  Semifinished  Materials. — Imports  of  raw  and 
semifinished  materials  for  industrial  use  have  in- 
creased slowly  since  1961  in  spite  of  the  very  rapid 
increase  in  manufacturing  capacity  in  the  1960's. 
Given  the  high  import  content  of  much  of  Ghanaian 
industry  this  slow  rate  of  increase  reflects  an  under- 
utilization  of  capacity.  The  Government  is  now  giving 
top  priority  to  making  available  imports  in  this  cate- 
gory, hoping  that  an  increase  in  raw  materials  and 
other  imported  inputs  will  lead  to  more  effective 
utilization  of  existing  productive  capacity  in  the  indus- 
trial sector.  The  outlook  is  for  continued  expansion  of 
this  category,  offering  U.S.  exporters  important  sales 
opportunities. 

Capital  Equipment. — The  share  of  capital  goods  in 
total  imports  rose  substantially  from  1959  to  1965  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  previous  regime's  policy  of  speed- 
ing up  economic  growth  by  increasing  domestic  fixed 
capital  investment.  With  the  exception  of  general 
consumption  expenditure,  gross  domestic  fixed  capital 
investment  increased  more  rapidly  during  this  period 
than    any    other    component    of   GDP    between    1955 


and  1965.  The  import  content  of  domestic  capital  in- 
vestment in  Ghana  is  a  high  proportion  of  the  total. 
The  fall  of  the  share  of  capital  goods  imports  in  1967 
reflects  a  reversal  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  present 
government.  Investments  in  agriculture  and  export- 
oriented  manufacturing  are  actively  encouraged.  The 
outlook  is  for  a  moderate  increase  in  capital  goods 
imports  to  meet  this  investment  demand. 

Fuels  and  Lubricants. — The  share  of  fuels  and  lubri- 
cant has  varied  between  4  percent  and  6  percent  of 
total  imports  over  the  past  years.  The  decrease  in 
1965  from  the  previous  year  reflects  substitute  use 
by  the  industrial  sector  of  power  from  the  Volta  Dam. 
The  increase  to  6  percent  of  total  imports  in  1967  most 
likely  reflects  expanded  crude  petroleum  imports  for 
the  refinery.  The  outlook  is  for  a  continued  moderate 
expansion  in  import  of  fuels  and  lubricants  as  total 
energy  consumption  expands  in  line  with  national  in- 
come. 

In  the  broadest  sense,  table  7  shows  that  the  value 
of  Ghanaian  imports  is  mainly  composed  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  machinery  and  transport  equipment, 
although  a  significant  value  of  food  is  imported  as  well. 

Total  imports  in  1967  were  4.4  percent  above  those 
recorded  for  1966.  Imports  increased  substantially  in 
all  the  major  import  items  except  textiles  and  clothing, 
construction  materials,  and  capital  equipment.  The 
reductions,  chiefly  in  mining  and  road  construction 
equipment,  electrical  machinery  and  equipment,  and 
railway  transport  equipment,  were  sharp. 
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Direction  of  Import  Trade 

Table  8  shows  the  direction  of  Ghana's  total  foreign 
trade.  While  this  section  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
pattern  of  Ghana's  import  trade  it  is  important  that 
imports  be  seen  in  relation  to  the  direction  of  Ghana's 
export  trade  because  Ghana's  purchases  are  to  an 
important  degree  influenced  by  the  markets  found  for 
Ghanaian  products  abroad.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  bilateral  trading  arrangements. 

Imports  from  the  United  Kingdom. — The  United 
Kingdom  continues  to  be  Ghana's  major  source  of 
imports  although  its  share  of  the  market  has  remained 
somewhat  static.  The  increase  in  imports  from  the 
British  in  1967  as  compared  with  1966  was  a  result 
of  the  marked  drop  in  imports  from  Eastern  European 
countries.  The  United  Kingdom  has  a  natural  ad- 
vantage in  the  market  since  Ghana  was  a  former 
British  colony  and  the  Ghanaians  are  used  to  British 
products.  The  U.K.  position  in  the  market  is  reinforced 


by  the  conservativeness  of  the  Ghanaian  consumer, 
the  large  commercial  presence  of  the  British  in  Ghana, 
British  ownership  of  several  of  the  larger  trading  com- 
panies maintaining  direct  contact  with  British  sup- 
pliers, and,  simply,  the  U.K.  interest  in  maintaining 
and  expanding  its  share  of  the  market.  The  United 
Kingdom  also  has  a  substantial  aid  program  in  Ghana 
tied  to  the  procurement  of  U.K.  goods. 

Imports  from  the  EEC. — The  European  Economic 
Community  countries  as  a  unit  constitute  the  second 
leading  supplier  in  the  Ghanaian  market  after  the 
United  Kingdom,  despite  a  static  share  of  the  market 
over  the  past  few  years.  Of  the  EEC  countries,  West 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands  are  the  most  important 
suppliers.  EEC  countries  are  strongly  interested  in 
increasing  their  share  of  the  Ghanaian  market  and 
trade  sources  have  indicated  aggressive  sales  pro- 
motion efforts,  particularly  on  the  part  of  West  Ger- 
many and  Italy. 


Table  8. — Direction  of  Foreign  Trade,   1964-67 

(NpOOOY 
1964  1965  1966  1967 

Imports       Per-       Exports       Per-       Imports       Per-       Exports       Per-       Imports       Per-       Exports       Per-       Imports       Per-       Exports       Per- 
N^'OOO       cent       N^'000       cent       N#'000       cent       N^'OOO       cent       N^'000       cent       N^'000       cent       N^'000       cent       N^'000       cent 

Sterling 

Areas 86,168       35.4       60,446       26.4       92,342       28.9       53,973       23.8       77,718       30.9       54,775       28.6       93,595       35.8       83,005       33.9 

Of  which 
United 
King- 

dom 66,716       27.4       52,850       23.1       82,604       25.8       47,183       20.8       72,230       28.8       47,819       25.0       78,381       30.0       69,452       28.3 

Of  which 
African 
Coun- 
tries        8,774         3.6         1,632         0.7         4,334         1.6         2,255         1.0         2,474         1.0         1,710         0.9         2,799         1.7         3,393         1.4 

European 
Economic 
Com- 
munity. 55,924       23.0       67,414       29.4       68,476       21.4       63,091       27.8       53.178       21.2       42,060       22.0       53,139       20.3       48,947       20.0 
Dollar  Area..     28,176       11.6       52,436       22.9       33,758       10.5       42,107       18.6       43,868       17.5       32,407       17.0       47,907       18.3       44,444       18.1 
Centrally 
Planned 
Economies 
(U.S.S.R., 
China  and 
other 
Countries 
of  Eastern 

Europe)...     38,598       15.8       27,108       11.8       84,158       26.3       48,264       21.3       38,106       15.2       40,233       21.0       21,834         8.3       37,058       15.1 
African 
Countries 
excluding 
those  in 
Sterling 

Areas 13,986         5.8         2,994         1.3         8,891         2.8         2,105         0.9         8,249         3..  2,331  1.0         8,119         3.1  1,053         0.4 

Japan 13,034         5.4         8,172  3.5        13,855         4.3  5,225         2.3        13,348         5.3         9,388  4.9        15,749         6.0        17,004         6.0 

Other 5,874         2.4        10,708  4.7        17,444  5.4        12,114  5.3        16,084         6.4        10,197  5.3        19,920  7.6        13,601  5.0 

Parcel  Post..        1,460         0.6  2  0.0  1,127  0.4  2  0.0  658         0.2  2         0.0  1,260         0.5  10         0.0 

Total 243,220     100.0     229,280     100.0     320,051     100.0     226,881     100.0     251,209     100.0     191,393     100.0     266,523     100.0     245,122     100.0 

1  1  N$  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$  US$1.40. 
Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1967,  Accra. 
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The  Community  is  the  largest  single  market  for 
Ghanaian  exports,  even  though  Ghanaian  cocoa  and 
plywood  incur  rates  of  duty  that  place  Ghana  at  a 
disadvantage  relative  to  other  African  states  asso- 
ciated with  the  EEC.  It  is  Ghana's  largest  customer 
for  cocoa  beans,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  growth  in  the 
export  of  cocoa  beans  to  the  United  States. 

Some  of  the  leading  imports  from  the  EEC  countries 
are:  Wax  prints  from  the  Netherlands,  refrigerators 
and  automobiles  from  Italy,  automotive  transport 
equipment  and  machinery  from  West  Germany,  and 
automobiles  from  France. 

Imports  from  Eastern  European  Countries. — In  the 
first  half  of  the  1960's,  as  a  result  of  a  profusion  of 
bilateral  trade  agreements,  those  countries  rapidly  be- 
came an  important  supplier  of  Ghanaian  imports.  As 
the  above  table  demonstrates,  by  1964,  15.8  percent  of 
Ghana's  imports  came  from  Eastern  European  coun- 


tries, and,  in  1965,  this  proportion  had  risen  to  21.3 
percent. 

After  the  February  1966  change  of  governments, 
Ghana's  bilateral  trade  agreements  were  suspended 
for  review.  The  interruption  caused  a  sharp  decline 
in  trade  with  the  Eastern  European  countries.  Im- 
ports fell  by  60  percent  from  1965  to  1966  and  fur- 
ther declined  to  represent  only  8.3  percent  of  the 
market  in  1967.  Ghana  presently  maintains  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, Rumania,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics, 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  bilateral  agreements  were  can- 
celled for  Mainland  China  and  Albania. 

Ghanaian  imports  from  Eastern  Europe  do  not 
reflect  normal  commercial  purchases  based  on  price- 
quality  considerations.  The  bilateral  trade  agreements 
were  entered  into  by  the  Ghana  Government  for  for- 
eign exchange  reasons  and  because  of  the  expanding 


,':■■  "^ 
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Ghanaians  produced  252,000  metric  tons  of  bananas   in   1967.  Approximately  500  metric  tons  were  exported,  nearly 
all    to    the    United    Kingdom. 
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market  that  the  Eastern  European  countries  offer 
for  Ghanaian  cocoa  exports. 

Imports  from  Japan. — Table  8  shows  a  definite,  though 
moderate,  trend  of  increased  imports  from  Japan. 
This  trend  should  continue,  given  the  effective  trade 
promotional  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  transport  equipment.  With 
the  exception  of  1965,  Ghanaian  exports  to  Japan, 
mainly  crude  materials,  also  have  continued  to  rise. 
Other  Ghanaian  imports  from  Japan  included  textiles 
and  machinery  of  various  types. 

Imports  from  the  United  States. — During  the  period 
prior  to  1966  when  the  value  of  total  Ghanaian  imports 
was  increasing  rapidly,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  market 
was  stagnant: 


Year 


U.S.  Percent  Share 


1962 

7.9 

1963 

6.4 

1964 

8.8 

1965 

8.7 

1966 

16.7 

1967 

16.8 

1968 

19.1 

While  American  exports  increased  in  value  during 
this  period,  the  U.S.  share  of  the  total  market  remained 
static  because  Western  and  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries concentrated  on  expanding  their  sales  in  Ghana. 
United  States  exports  were  principally  shipments  of 
machinery  and  equipment  for  the  Volta  Dam  and  for 
the  100  percent  U.S. -owned  Kaiser-Reynolds  VALCO 
aluminum  smelter  financed  by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

In  1966,  the  U.S.  percentage  share  of  the  market  in- 
creased sharply  as  overall  Ghanaian  imports  dropped. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  PL-480  emergency  food  ship- 
ments, a  sharp  upswing  in  alumina  requirements  for 
VALCO,  and  continued  deliveries  of  machinery  and 
equipment  for  the  smelter. 

In  1967,  the  American  share  of  the  market  was 
static,  despite  an  expanded  American  aid  program 
(an  enlarged  PL-480  program  and  a  new  $20  million 
USAID  Commodity  Import  Loan)  and  a  substantial 
decrease  in  the  percentage  share  of  the  market  of 
the  Eastern  European  countries.  Offsetting  influences 
were  the  delay  in  utilization  of  the  1967  commodity 
import  loan,  completion  of  the  construction  of  the 
VALCO  smelter,  and,  consequently,  a  sharp  decrease 
in  U.S.  exports  of  machinery  and  equipment. 

During  the  first  7  months  of  1968,  the  U.S.  share 
of  the  Ghana  import  market  reached  19.1  percent.  The 
statistics  reveal,  however,  that  without  U.S.  exports  of 


PL-480  commodities  and  alumina  for  the  American- 
owned  smelting  plant  at  Tema,  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  reduced  total  market  would  only  be  about  8  percent. 
During  the  first  7  months  of  1968,  PL-480  shipments 
of  wheat  flour,  rice,  tobacco,  raw  cotton  and  tallow 
comprised  approximately  30  percent  of  U.S.  exports  to 
Ghana.  Alumina  accounted  for  about  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

Table  9  gives  Ghanaian  imports  from  the  United 
States  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1968,  in  thousands 

of  N0. 

Examination  of  the  composition  of  Ghanaian  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  reveals  the  following 
features  in  the  trade: 

(1)  The  volume  of  past  imports  is  primarily  at- 
tributable to  the  construction  of  VALCO 
and  to  shipments  in  connection  with  Ameri- 
can aid  to  the  Volta  Dam  project.  With  the 
completion  of  the  smelter  and  the  dam,  the 
current  U.S.  share  of  the  market  has  been 
sustained  largely  because  of  the  increased 
American  aid  program.  Previous  American 
exports  to  Ghana  which  were  project  oriented 
did  not  result  in  a  permanent  U.S.  market 
position.  Consequently  past  U.S.  exports  pro- 
vide little  indication  of  future  trends. 

(2)  Currently  the  American  market  position 
includes  a  large  percentage  of  alumina  ship- 
ments for  the  VALCO  smelter.  American 
shipments  of  alumina  represent  a  special  case. 
Bauxite  is  first  imported  into  the  United 
States  for  conversion  to  alumina,  and  then 
shipped  to  the  Tema  plant  for  conversion  to 
aluminum.  VALCO  then  re-exports  the  con- 


Table  9. — Imports  from  the  United  States, 
January — July   1968 

Total  From 

Imports  U.S. 

(N^'OOO) 


Food  and  live  animals 

Beverage  and  tobacco 

Crude  materials  inedible  except  fuels 

Mineral  fuels 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 

Chemicals 

Manufactured  goods  classified  chiefly  by  materials. . 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles 

Miscellaneous  commodities,  n.e.s 


27,827 

5,884 

3,802 

2,765 

2,828 

1,483 

11,623 

2,177 

2,017 

1,539 

29,572 

12,313 

41,556 

2,999 

48,499 

4,460 

8,278 

388 

1,028 

8 

177,029       34,018 


i  1  N^=S0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N#  =  $1.40. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 
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verted  alumina  to  various  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States.  {N(f,  8.1  million  worth 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the 
January-July  1968  period.)  While  Ghanaian 
imports  of  alumina  from  the  U.S.  boost  the 
American  share  in  the  overall  import  market, 
they  do  not  represent  American  exports  in  a 
conventional  sense. 

The  bulk  of  U.S.  exports  are  now  AID- 
financed.  either  through  Pl-480  or  the  com- 
modity import  loan  program.  The  latter  pro- 
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Worker  sifts  American  flour  at  an  Accra  bakery.  Ghana  is 
expected  to  increasingly  substitute  unmilled  wheat  for 
wheat  flour  as  a  result  of  the  recent  opening  of  Ghana's 
second  flour  mill.  Unmilled  wheat  comes  mainly  from 
the  United  Slates  under  the  PL— 480  program. 


gram  presents  U.S.  exporters  with  an  op- 
portunity to  enter  the  Ghanaian  market  with 
a  wide  variety  of  products  which  have  per- 
manent market  possibilities.  To  the  extent 
that  they  are  accepted  and  utilized  by  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  or  household  users, 
they  can  establish  permanent  positions  in  the 
market. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  commodities  and  their 
dollar  value  (from  January  1968  through  April  1969) 
currently  being  shipped  under  the  United  States  aid 
program. 

COMMODITIES  VALUE  ($) 

Miscellaneous  industrial  &  other  organic 

chemicals    8,390 

Inorganic  bases  &  metallic  oxides,  hydroxides 

and  peroxides 50,128 

Pigments,  dyestuffs,  paints  and  varnishes 16,373 

Plastics    143,788 

Wood  resin 120,000 

Miscellaneous  rubber  products 287,445 

Tires  &  tubes 2,923,424 

Transmission,  conveyor,  or  elevator  belts  &  betting 

of  rubber 200,000 

Corrugated  material  of  paper  and  paperboard 528,710 

Woven  fabrics  of  cotton  905,554 

Fabrics  wholly  or  in  chief  weight  of  man-made 

fibers    647,766 

Textile  fabrics,  coated  or  rubberized 46,662 

Manufactures  of  glass 53,257 

Aluminum    extrusions    78,439 

Wire  and  wire  products  57,921 

Agricultural   hand   tools    20,000 

Outboard  motors 200,706 

Track-laying  tractors   1,454,546 

Office  machines  230,235 

Industrial  sewing  machines  and  parts 267,355 

Excavating,  mining,  construction  &  maintenance 

equipment 1,942,400 

Gas  generators  and  parts  n.e.c. 122,781 

Heating  and  cooling  equipment  &  spares 755,457 

Pumps,  compressors,  fans  and  filters — industrial 86,779 

Lifting,  loading  and  other  industrial  moving 

machinery  77,146 

Sprayers  &  dusters,  agricultural  &  pesticidal, 

power  operated   13,687 

Machinery  for  treating  raw  materials 14,595 

Generators  &  sets,  motor  converters  & 

transformers   79,489 

Electrical  apparatus,  hand  tools  &  parts 76,157 

Passenger  motor  vehicles 138,523 

Gasoline  and  diesel  trucks,  all  sizes 604,783 

Motor  vehicle  and  tractor  parts  & 

accessories 400,269 

Sprinkler  system   13,686 

Tractors 520,518 

Reproduction  equipment  73,682 

Books,  maps  and  printed  matter 23,600 
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Ghana's  Tenia  Harbor  is  modern  and  well-equipped.   Facilities  include  latest  developments  in  cargo-handling  equip- 
ment. 


IMPORTING  METHODS 

Major  Distribution  Centers 

Ghana  is  served  by  two  modern  ports:  Tema,  which 
handles  about  75  percent  of  Ghana's  imports;  and 
Takoradi  (130  miles  southwest  of  Tema),  which 
handles  the  remaining  25  percent.  Imported  goods 
travel  by  road  and  rail  from  the  port  cities  to  major 
commercial  centers  in  Ghana  such  as  Accra  and 
Kumasi,  although  Tema  and  Takoradi  are  of  con- 
siderable commercial  importance  as  markets  within 
themselves. 

Tema  is  located  only  17  miles  east  of  Accra,  the 
capital  and  largest  city  in  Ghana.  Virtually  all  of  the 
banks,  import  houses,  shipping  firms,  and  other  busi- 
ness enterprises  have  established  their  head  offices  in 
Accra.  Most  of  the  large  and  medium-size  firms  also 
have  outlets  and  servicing  facilities  located  in  Takoradi 
and  Kumasi. 

Private  Importers 

Importing  in  Ghana  is  predominantly  in  the  hands 
of   large   trading   companies,    all   of   which   are    sub- 


sidiaries of  large  European  trading  firms,  except  for 
the  largest  trading  entity  (GNTC)  which  is  owned  by 
the  Ghana  Government.  These  large  firms  have  branches 
throughout  Ghana  and  maintain  purchasing  repre- 
sentatives in  the  United  States.  They  distribute  through- 
out Ghana  mainly  at  the  wholesale  level;  but  several 
maintain  large  department  stores  and  supermarkets  in 
Accra,  and  smaller  ones  in  Kumasi  and  Takoradi. 

The  large  companies  handle  almost  exclusively 
machinery  and  other  types  of  goods  which  require 
substantial  investments  in  servicing  facilities,  technical 
staff,  and  spare  parts  inventory;  and  higher-priced, 
sophisticated  consumer  items  which  can  be  marketed 
through  the  chains  of  retail  outlets  operated  by  these 
companies.  They  usually  hold  numerous  exclusive 
agencies  in  technical  and  engineering  lines  and  non- 
exclusive agencies  in  consumer  soft  goods. 

A  number  of  medium-sized  trading  firms  and  manu- 
facturing enterprises  are  operated  by  Lebanese,  Syrian, 
and  Indian  expatriates  resident  in  Ghana.  These  firms 
usually  specialize  in  a  relatively  limited  range  of  goods, 
tending  to  be  concentrated  in  textiles,  wearing  apparel, 
household  articles,  simple  electrical  equipment,   auto 
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parts,  and  building  materials.  There  are  numerous 
smaller  importers,  most  of  them  Ghanaians,  who  typi- 
cally deal  in  a  wide  range  of  unrelated  items,  but  con- 
centrate in  provisions,  textiles,  and  hardware.  The 
small  importers  recently  have  been  encouraged  by  the 
Government  to  form  associations  which  will  receive 
bulk  import  licenses,  which  may  improve  their  present 
trading  position. 

In  July  1968,  the  Ghanaian  Government  issued  a 
directive  (Decree  No.  323)  that  new  foreign  capital 
in  trading  activities  will  not  be  encouraged.  Retail  and 
wholesale  businesses  with  annual  sales  volumes  of  less 
than  N$500,000  or  N#  1  million  respectively,  will  be 
locally  owned,  as  will  also  processing  industries  with 
a  fixed  capital  investment  of  less  than  N$100,000. 
Agency  representation  can  be  confined  to  a  non- 
Ghanaian  only  with  Government  approval.  Industrial 
projects  capitalized  at  less  than  N#200,000  will  be 
approved  only  when  40  percent  of  equity  is  Ghanaian 
owned  or  pledged  to  Ghanaian  ownership  within  a 
stipulated  period.  Expatriates  established  in  business 
within  these  areas  are  allowed  a  reasonable  period — 
3  years  and  upward — to  arrange  for  transfer  of  major- 
ity equity  or  complete  ownership  to  Ghanaians. 


Manufacturers'  representatives  play  an  important 
role  in  marketing  imported  products  and  introducing 
new  items.  The  typical  indent  agent  represents  suppliers 
in  many  fields  and  usually  maintains  contacts  among 
all  classes  of  local  importers,  wholesalers  and  re- 
tailers. 

Government  Procurement 

The  Ghana  Government  is  the  major  purchaser  of 
producer  equipment.  While  current  Ghanaian  policy 
is  to  reduce  the  budgetary  deficit  of  recent  years  by 
curtailing  public  expenditures,  the  combined  operating 
and  investment  budget  still  represents  a  sizeable  out- 
lay. 

Government  procurement  is  formally  handled  by 
the  Ghana  Supply  Commission,  although  some  semi- 
autonomous  Government  organizations  do  their  own 
purchasing.  A  firm  must  be  registered  (fee:  $2)  with 
the  Supply  Commission  to  be  considered  for  pur- 
chases. Interested  firms  may  request  further  details 
directly  from  the  Secretary,  Ghana  Supply  Commission, 
P.O.  Box  M-35,  Accra. 

In  general,  American  firms  established  in  Ghana 
or  firms  with  an  aggressive  local  agent  or  a  company 
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Bank  of  Ghana  is  one  of  four  banks  in  Accra,  Ghana's  capital   city.     The  others   are   Ghana   Commercial   Bank,   Bar- 
clays Bank,  and   Standard   Bank   of  West   Africa.    Cedi   checking  accounts  can  be  opened  at  these  banks. 
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representative  in  Accra  are  in  the  best  position  to  sub- 
mit successful  bids  for  the  supply  of  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  to  the  Ghana  Government.  Price 
is  not  the  sole  factor  considered  by  Government 
agencies  in  the  award  of  contracts;  personal  contacts 
can  be  invaluable  in  ensuring  that  full  information 
reaches  responsible  parties  on  a  product's  quality, 
reliability,  and  servicing  and  maintenance  features.  For 
major  projects,  international  bidding  is  employed  or 
the  Government  may  negotiate  directly  with  suppliers 
and  consultants  abroad. 

The  economic-commercial  officer  of  the  American 
Embassy  watches  closely  all  announcements  of  invita- 
tions to  bid.  When  they  are  of  sufficient  size  to  justify 
attention  and  when  enough  time  is  allowed  for  Ameri- 
can suppliers  to  prepare  bids,  the  invitations  are  re- 
ported promptly  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  publicizes  them  in  the  United  States  through 
trade  associations  and  other  market  aids  described 
in  appendix  C. 

Price  Quotations  and  Credit  Terms 

Price  Quotations:  Proper  price  quotations  are  impor- 
tant to  successful  selling  in  the  Ghanaian  market.  They 
should  be  given  c.i.f.  Accra  with  these  details:  f.o.b. 
port  of  shipment  (including  any  inland  freight)  and 
actual  charges  for  ocean  freight,  insurance,  and  han- 
dling. All  of  these  details  are  essential  to  the  Ghanaian 
importer,  who  must  submit  a  pro-forma  invoice  with 
his  application  for  an  import  license.  Quotations 
should  be  given  in  dollars,  using  the  metric  system 
of  weights  and  measures. 


Credit  Terms:  Due  to  Ghana's  foreign  exchange  short- 
age, imports  into  Ghana  are  generally  financed  under 
180-day  credit  and  revocable  letter  of  credit  arrange- 
ments. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  importer  in  Ghana  pays 
an  advance  deposit  with  his  local  bank  upon  opening 
of  the  letter  of  credit.  The  size  of  the  deposit  varies 
with  the  credit  standing  of  the  importer  and  can  go 
from  zero  to  a  hundred  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
letter  of  credit.  When  the  goods  are  delivered,  the  im- 
porter pays  the  balance  of  the  local  currency  to  his 
commercial  bank.  The  commercial  bank  guarantees 
to  provide  the  local  currency  equivalent  to  the  Central 
Bank  at  the  end  of  the  180-day  period.  The  commercial 
banks  cannot,  however,  guarantee  the  foreign  ex- 
change payment  to  the  exporter  at  the  end  of  the 
180-day  period  because  often  the  Central  Bank  delays 
anywhere  from  2  weeks  up  to  2  months.  The  Ghana 
Government's  Central  Bank,  however,  has  met  all 
obligations  under  this  program  since  it  took  effect. 
When  the  balance-of-payments  situation  improves,  it 
is  likely  that  the  180-day  requirement  will  be  relaxed 
or  entirely  removed. 

Many  potential  sales  are  lost  by  American  suppliers 
because  they  have  been  unwilling  to  export  under 
180-day  credit  terms  and  revocable  letter  of  credit 
arrangements. 

American  suppliers  can  protect  themselves  against 
political  and  commercial  risks  by  insuring  credits  they 
grant  on  their  exports  through  the  Foreign  Credit  In- 
surance Association,  110  William  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Industrial  Supplies 
for  Ghanaian  Industry 


It  has  been  a  deliberate  policy  of  the  Ghanaian 
Government  (which  came  into  power  in  February 
1966)  to  ration  scarce  foreign  exchange  primarily 
into  industrial  supplies  which  serve  to  revitalize  the 
country's  existing  local  industry.  Table  10  gives  an 
idea  of  the  size  of  Ghana's  manufacturing  sector  and 
of  the  types  of  industrial  activities.  This  section  then 
concentrates  on  specific  industrial  supplies  which  are 
required  by  local  industrial  enterprises. 

As  table  10  shows,  the  manufacturing  sector  is  small 
but  several  industries  such  as  textiles,  footwear  and 
other  wearing  apparel;  made-up  textile  goods;  paper 
and  paper  products;  basic  metal  industries;  and  food 
manufactures,  excluding  beverages,  have  shown  sub- 
stantial growth  rates.  Ghanaian  industry  also  has 
shown  considerable  diversification.  In  1963,  three  in 
dustrial  groups,  beverages,  tobacco,  and  wood  manu 
factures,  accounted  for  61  percent  of  total  manufactur 
ing  output;  by  1967,  seven  sectors  provided  66  percent 
including  such  new  industries  as  chemicals,  textiles 
footwear,  and  metal  manufactures.  In  1968,  it  is  esti 
mated  that  manufacturing  output  increased  24  percent 
over  the  1967  level,  mainly  in  textiles,  footwear,  and 
non-metallic  mineral  products  (especially  cement). 

While  the  major  bottleneck  to  local  production 
efforts  has  been  the  insufficient  and  irregular  supply 

Fifteen-ton  tractor  is  unloaded  at  Tenia  Harbor.  The 
United  States  supplies  Ghanaian  market  with  tractors  but 
mainly  through  its  subsidiaries  abroad. 


of  imported  inputs  due  to  the  foreign  exchange  con- 
straint, managerial  and  technical  skills  are  limited, 
and  the  quality  of  many  locally  produced  goods  is  not 
always  as  high  as  it  might  be.  To  help  solve  the  latter 
problem,  there  has  been  consideration  of  both  the 
creation  of  a  standards  board  to  ensure  high  quality 
of  made-in-Ghana  products  and  compulsory  registra- 
tion of  brand  names. 

Outlook  for  the  Manufacturing  Sector. — Ghana's 
manufacturing  sector  is  still  only  a  small  part  of  the 
economy.  Given  the  continuation  of  present  Govern- 
ment policies  toward  this  sector,  its  rate  of  growth 
is  promising  at  least  on  the  supply  side  due  to:  in- 
creased availability  of  imports  of  industrial  supplies, 
Ghana  Government  emphasis  on  expanding  agricultural 
production  to  serve  as  the  raw  material  base  for  food 
processing  industries,  and  hydroelectric  power  availa- 
ble from  the  Volta  Dam.  The  growth  of  manufacturing 
industries  is  equally  dependent,  however,  on  higher 
effective  demand.  Effective  local  demand  will  expand 
mainly  when  the  agricultural  rate  of  growth  is  in- 
creased, and  the  farming  communities  provide  a 
larger  market  for  local  consumer  goods  industries. 
Also,  the  local  industries  can  export  their  manufac- 
tured products,  such  as  consumer  goods,  steel  rein- 
forcing rods,  and  other  construction  materials,  to 
neighboring  African  countries. 

Ghana  State  Enterprises. — The  largest  single  cor- 
poration in  Ghana  importing  industrial  supplies  (about 
million  annually)    is  the  Ghana  Industrial  Hold- 
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Table    10. — Value  of  Gross  Output   in  Current   Prices   for  Manufacturing  Activities 

by  Main  Groups   1962-1967 


(N$  Millions)* 

1962    1962 

% 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1967 

% 

1968 

(est) 

Food  manufacturing  industries  except  beverage  industries 4.2 

Beverage  industries 10.3 

Tobacco  manufactures 12.7 

Manufacture  of  textiles 0.3 

Manufacture  of  footwear,  other  wearing  apparel  and  madeup  textile 

goods 1.7 

Manufacture  of  wood  and  cork,  except  manufacture  of  furniture,  saw- 
mills planning  and  other  wood  mills 20.4 

Manufacture  of  furniture  and  fixtures 2.5 

Manufacture  of  paper  and  paper  products 0.2 

Printing,  publishing  and  allied  industries 2.4 

Manufacture  of  leather  and  leather  and  fur  products,  etc 0.5 

Manufacture  of  rubber  products 0.5 

Manufacture  of  chemicals  and  chemical  products 5.6 

Manufacture  of  petroleum  products  and  coal — 

Manufacture  of  nonmetallic  mineral  products 0.9 

Basic  metal  industries 0.5 

Manufacture    of    metal    products    except    machinery    and    transport 

equipment 5.7 

Manufacture    of    electrical     machinery     appliances,     apparatus    and 

supplies 

Manufacture  of  transport  equipment 

Miscellaneous  manufacturing  industries 

TOTAL  !  (current  prices) 

TOTAL  (in  1962  prices) 

»  1  Nd  =80.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$  =  US  $1.40. 
2  Figures  may  not  add  up  to  total  because  of  rounding. 
Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Accra. 
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ing  Corporation.  This  holding  company  directs  opera- 
tions of  some  19  state  enterprises,  in  addition  to  16 
joint  ventures  in  which  private  interests  own  shares 
or  hold  fee-management  contracts. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  state  enterprises  that 
use  imported  raw  materials  in  various  degrees. 

State  Boatyards  Corp.  (diesel  engines) 
State  Distilleries  (alcoholic  beverages) 
Glass  Manufacturing   (chemicals  for 

glass-making) 
Tema  Steel  Works  (alloy  metals  and  steel 

billets) 
Paper  Conversion   (kraft  paper,  glues,  inks) 
State  Paints  Corp.    ( oxides,  resins, 

thinners,  and  colorants) 
State  Cannery  Corp.    (tinplate) 
State  Metal   Industries    (steel  coils) 

A  complete  list  of  all  the  state  enterprises  is  con- 
tained in  appendix  B  of  this  report. 

Procurement  for  all  of  the  state  enterprises  is  done 
through  the  Central  Procurement  Office  of  the  Ghana 
Industrial  Holding  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  2784,  Tel.  No. 
64990,   Cable:    Holdings,  Accra,  Ghana.  The  current 


procurement    officer,    supplied    through    the    United 
Nations,  is  Mr.  Enar  Lofroth. 


Textile  Supplies 

Imports:  The  leading  imports  of  textile  supplies 
are  yarns,  particularly  cotton  yarns,  and  unbleached 
cotton  fabrics  (gray  cloth)  for  Ghana's  expanding 
textile  industry.  The  following  figures  substantiate 
the  spectacular  growth  experienced  by  this  industry: 

Value  of  Production  of  Manufacturing  Industry 
(N#    Million) 

1963      1964     1965     1966      1967         1968 

(Estimate) 


Manufacture  of 
Textiles 


1.7 


2.5 


4.0 


7.0 


15.3 


25.0 


1  1  N$  =  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N0  =  US$1.40. 

In  1969,  a  45  percent  production  increase  over  the 
1968  level  is  anticipated  and  planned  investments 
over  the  next  two  years  should  guarantee  further 
growth.  More  detailed  information  on  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  contained  in  Chapter  IV,  Consumer  Goods 
Products. 
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Gradually,  Ghana  will  be  able  to  supply  its  own 
demand  for  cotton  yarn  and  thread.  Patterson  and 
Zachonis,  a  principal  trading  company,  in  its  85th 
year  in  West  Africa,  has  set  up  a  spinning  factory 
at  Tema  to  produce  top  quality  sewing  threads  and 
yarns  for  the  textile  industry.  The  factory,  called  the 
Tema  Thread  Co.,  also  will  produce  special  threads 
for  the  garment  industry.  The  figures  in  table  11  show 
the  substantial  value  of  current  imports  of  cotton 
yarn  and  thread. 

The  other  leading  input  of  textile  production  is 
gray  cloth.  The  figures  in  table  12  show  how  Ghanaian 
imports  of  gray  cloth,  in  square  yards  and  pounds, 
have  increased  since  1960. 

The  leading  suppliers  of  gray  cloth  to  Ghana  are 
South  Korea,  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  and  the  United 
States.  The  outlook  for  imports  of  gray  cloth  is  not 
encouraging,  however,  since  the  Juapong  Textile 
Factory,  jointly  owned  by  the  Ghana  Government, 
the  United  Trading  Company  (UAC),  and  the  Ghana 


Table   11. — Imports   of   Cotton   Yarn    and   Thread, 
1968,  1967,  1965,  1961 


Item 
(by  SITC  Number) 


1968 
(1st  8 
mos.) 


1967       1966        1965       1961 


651.41  Cotton  yarn  and  tbread, 

bleached 3,534  3,340     2,311  3,201 

U.A.R 1,272  1,017         493  0 

Italy 464  839         395  553 

United  States 295  248         0.5  0 

Spain 774  0              0  0 

India 95  62            13  92 

Hong  Kong 0  151          772  2,300 

'  1  N$  =  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$=US$1.40. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


550 

26 

20 

0 

0 

224 

0 


Textiles  Manufacturing  Co.,  will  import  yarn  and 
weave  wide  width  (52  in.)  gray  cloth  for  the  local 
textile  industry.  The  factory  is  a  vertically  integrated 
cotton  mill  partially  built  and  then  abandoned  by  the 


Surrounded  by  balls  of  cotton  yarn,  Ghanaian  textile  employee  pauses  from  her  work  in  factory.  Leading  imports  of 
textile  supplies  are  yarns,  particularly  cotton  yarns,  and  unbleached  cotton  fabrics  for  Ghana's  expanding  textile 
industry. 
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Chinese    Communists    at    the   time    of   the    February, 
1966  change  in  government. 

Other  textile  supplies  imported  in  large  quantity 
by  Ghana  include  cordage,  cables,  ropes  and  twines, 
and  fishing  nets  and  other  ropemakers'  wares  for 
the  fishing  industry. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States  ex- 
ports gray  cloth  through  the  PL-480  program  and 
the  AID  Commodity  Import  Program.  American 
shipments  should  begin  to  taper  off  as  the  Ghanaians 
produce  more  gray  cloth  locally.  The  market  for 
cotton  yarns  and  threads,  which  is  presently  very 
good,  also  is  expected  to  dwindle  due  to  local  sub- 
stitution. 


Table    12. — Imports  of  Gray  Cloth,  1960-68 


Table    14. — Imports    of   Chemical    Elements    and 
Compounds,   1961-68 

(N^'000)1 


Year 


Imports  in 
square  yards 


Imports  in 
pounds 


(l8t8mos.)     1968 16,212,476         3,407,116 

1967 2,728,098  640,287 

1966 5,588,264         1,236,061 

1965 27,760  6,490 

1964 39,361  16,143 

1963 852,391  267,968 

1962 13,438,481         3,694,584 

1961 7,379,450         2,330,570 

1960 10,497,289         3,702,351 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

Table    13. — Imports  of  Other  Textile  Supplies,  1966-68 

(Npoooy 


Item 

1968 

(by  SITC  number) 

(1st  8 
mos.) 

1967 

1966 

655.610  Cordage,  cable 609  1,121 

Rope  and  twine: 

Japan 288  620 

U.K 95  145 

South  Korea 57  16 

United  States (>)  6 

Ireland 5  101 

Netherlands 11  165 

655.621  Fishing  nets,  fishing  netting  of 

cordage,  twine  or  rope 1,342  2,663 

Japan 893  2,159 

South  Korea 249  220 

Netherlands 114  194 

United  States 16  0.7 

655.630  Other  articles  of  cordage,  cable, 

twine  or  rope 22  17 

Japan 18  0.7 

United  Kingdom 2  13 

'  1  N#=$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$  =  USS1.40. 

1  Under  N^  500.00. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


365 


B9 

0 

3 

88 

12 

1,250 

1,004 

0 

52 

0 


Year 


Value 
(N^'OOO 


1968   (1st  8  mos.)    of  which 

alumina 
1967  of  which 

alumina 
1966 
1965 
1964 
1963 
1962 
1961 


15,590 
(12,530) 
9,659 
(7,164) 
2,943 
1,817 
1,487) 
1,258 
1,110 
1,008 


aN$    =    US$0.98    (July    1967);    Predevaluation    N$    =    US 

$1.40. 

Source:    External   Trade  Statistics   of   Ghana,   Various   issues, 

Accra. 

Chemical  Elements  And  Compounds 

Imports:  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  imported 
chemicals  for  use  in  various  domestic  industries.  Since 
no  chemicals  are  produced  in  Ghana,  the  country 
relies  on  imports  to  provide  all  of  its  domestic  needs. 
By  far  the  largest  imported  chemical  input  for  Ghana- 
ian industry  is  aluminum  oxide  or  alumina  for  trans- 
formation into  aluminum  at  the  smelter  at  Tema. 
The  import  statistics  in  table  14  which  show  imports 
of  chemical  elements  and  compounds  depict  sharp 
increases  from  1966  to  1967,  reflecting  the  commence- 
ment of  alumina  shipments   for  the  smelter. 

The  demand  for  chemical  elements  and  compounds 
besides  alumina  should  increase  more  rapidly  due  to 
the  strong  emphasis  on  expanding  local  industries  such 
as  those  in  soap-making,  oil  refining,  textiles,  and  other 
manufacturing. 

Imports  of  Inorganic  Chemicals. — The  data  in  table 
15  show  Ghana's  leading  imports  of  inorganic  chem- 
icals, including  alumina  shipments.  More  than  90 
percent   of  Ghana's   chemical   imports   are   inorganic. 

Alumina  is  imported  from  the  United  States  for 
transformation  into  aluminum  at  the  VALCO  smelter 
at  Tema.  The  smelter  is  one  of  the  newest  and  most 
modern  in  the  world  and  is  the  chief  user  of  electric 
power  generated  by  the  Volta  Dam.  Erection  of  the 
smelter  began  in  December  1964,  and  the  first  three 
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Table    15. — Leading  Imports  of  Inorganic  Chemicals,   1968   1967,   1965,   1961 


Item 
(by   SITC   Number) 


1968  (1st 

8  mos.) 

1967 

1965 

1961 

Value 

Volume 

Va 

ue 

Volume 

Value 

Volume 

Va 

ue 

Volume 

(N#'000)i 

(L.T.) 

(N0 

000) 

(L.T.) 

(N^'000) 

(L.T.) 

(N0 

000) 

(L.T.) 

12,530 

620,349 

7 

,164 

114,673 

— 

— 

— 

- 

0 

0 

36 

50  \ 

55 

397 

27 

200  1 

25 

104 

21 

157  ! 

Not  available 

2 

6 

0.8 

al 

96 

548 

128 

ssg' 

198 

3,801 

227 

2,430 

171 

1,893 

34 

272 

20 

147 

22 

143 

16 

157 

0 

0 

2 

5 

2 

20 

0.1 

11 

0 

0 

44 

695 

19 

91 

5 

0 

3 

34 

276 

4,761 

299 

3,017 

196 

2,155 

38 

306 

66 

243 

37 

170 

43 

163 

30 

97 

0 

0 

14 

N.A. 

0 

0 

2 

N.A. 

4 

28 

6 

28 

0.8 

N.A. 

1 

4 

24 

25 

8 

13 

31 

354 

1 

13 

107 

309 

88 

231 

87 

519 

42 

174 

5 

14 

17 

39 

7 

21 

5 

17 

0 

0 

4 

85 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

8 

3 

2.5 

0.2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0.7 

3 

1 

0 

17 

24 

35 

138 

17 

44 

21 

82 

68 

253 

4 

14 

16 

95 

0 

0 

2 

4 

61 

31 

12 

31 

1 

5.5 

35 

72 

23 

62 

21 

72 

1 

5.5 

2 

20 

29 

107 

91 

366 

0 

0 

112 

359 

99 

271 

149 

585 

2 

11 

513-650  Alumina,  from  the  U.S 

513-330  Sulphuric  acid: 

Switzerland 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Total " 

513—620  Caustic  soda: 

LTnited  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  States 

West  Germany 

Total 

513-200  Chemical  elements  (chlorine  and  mercury): 

United  Kingdom 

Spain 

United  States 

West  Germany 

Total 

513-610  Ammonia: 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Denmark 

United  States 

Total 

513-500  Metallic  oxides  of  kind  used  in  paints: 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

West  Germany 

Netherlands 

Total 


1  N#  1  =US  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$=US  $1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

pot  lines  were  placed  in  operation  in  November  1967, 
approximately  1  year  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  following  data  show  that  the  present  capacity 
of  the  smelter  requires  16,500  long  tons  of  alumina 
monthly.  When  another  pot  line  goes  into  operation 
in  1972,  23,300  long  tons  of  alumina  monthly  will  be 
required. 

The  smelter  also  requires  other  inorganic  chemical 
inputs  such  as  metallic  salts  and  peroxy  salts  (im- 
ported mainly  from  the  United  States),  and  caustic 
soda  (which  comes  principally  from  the  United 
Kingdom.) 

Imports  of  chlorine  supplies  by  West  Germany  and 
the  United  States  and  sulphates  supplied  mainly  by  the 
United  Kingdom  have  been  increasing  in  line  with 
more  extensive  work  in  water  purification  and  disin- 
fection of  sewage.  In  the  future,  this  market  could  be 
expanded  to  include  chlorine  for  use  in  the  produc- 
tion of  DDT,  polyvinyl  chloride  (PVC)  for  the  plas- 
tics industry. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports :  The  outlook  is  favorable 
for  expanded  U.S.  sales  of  inorganic  chemicals.  How- 


ever, eventually  it  is  hoped  to  establish  a  facility  in 
Ghana  to  convert  Ghanaian  bauxite  to  alumina,  con- 
sequently eliminating  the  present  requirement  to 
import  alumina. 

Valco  Smelter  1 

Startup   date    Step  I                  Step  II 

March  1967    (To  be  announced) 
Annual  capacity  in  long 

tons    103,000                    145,000 

Short   tons   115,360                    162,400 

Number  of  pot  lines 3                                4 

Number  of  pots  per  line 100                            100 

PLANT  TOTAL 300                         400 

Monthly  alumina 

requirement    16,500LT                 23.300LT 

Electrical   power 

requirement    200,000KW              300.000KW 

Average  annual  cost  of 

electricity  (Paid  to 

Volta  River  Authority)   ___N^f  4,750,000  N$  7,000,000 

Approximate  cost  of  smelter  is  1120  million;  it  employs 
about   1,600  Ghanaians. 
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Plastic  Materials  for  Consumer  Goods 

Itidustries  And  Increased  Agricultural 

Productivity 

Market  for  Plastic  Materials:  A  significant  market 
in  Ghana  exists  for  artificial  plastic  materials  for 
use  in  the  plastics  industry,  particularly  in  injection 
molded  products  such  as  dishpans  and  other  plastic 
consumer  items.  Plastic  sheets  could  be  used  to  a 
greater  extent  in  the  agriculture  sector,  particularly 
to  increase  the  rate  of  germination  of  seedlings,  for 
temporary  irrigation,  for  covering  ditches,  or  for 
poultry  raising. 

Imports  of  Plastic  Materials:  Ghanaian  import  data 
show  that  there  is  a  good  market  for  plastic  materials 
particularly  in  various  types  of  block  form  for  con- 
sumer goods  industries. 

Much  of  U.S.  export  sales  of  plastics  to  Ghana  is 
for  use  by  UCAR  Plastics,  Ghana  Ltd.  This  company, 
wholly  owned  by  Union  Carbide,  manufactures  polyeth- 
ylene    film     which     is     fabricated     into     plain     and 


printed  bags,  and  sheeting  for  the  cocoa  butter,  fish- 
ing, and  tobacco  industries,  and  for  general  merchan- 
dising purposes.  UCAR  imports  plastic  resin  from  the 
United  States  and  converts  it  first  into  film,  and  then 
into  plastic  bags.  UCAR  is  the  only  company  in 
Ghana  that  prints  on  plastic.  There  are  10  other  local 
firms  engaged  in  plastic  manufactures  of  various  types. 
Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  market  for  plastics 
in  Ghana  is  good  and  should  grow  substantially.  The 
United  States  is  in  an  attractive  position  to  obtain  a 
greater  share  of  this  market. 

Pesticides    for    Agricultural    Productivity, 
Public  Health,  and  Animal  Husbandry 

Market  for  Pesticides:  Pesticides  play  an  important 
role  in  increasing  the  productivity  of  Ghanaian  agri- 
culture by  limiting  loss  due  to  insects,  weeds  and 
fungi  both  with  regard  to  crops  in  the  fields  and  in 
storage.  In  the  Development  Plan,  the  Ghanaian  Gov- 
ernment is  emphasizing  the  important  role  of  pesti- 
cides in  public  health  and  animal  husbandry. 


Table    16. — Imports   of   Plastic   Materials   and   Leading   Suppliers,   by   Quantity 
(Metric  tons)  and  Value  (N^'000)1 


1968  (1st  8  mos.)  1967  1965  >                                 1961  • 

Item  (by  SITC  number)  

Quantity         Value         Quantity  Value         Quantity  Value         Quantity  Value 

581-010    Artificial   plastic   in   liquid    paste    forme    (including 

emulsions) 567  195  1,174                327                160                  65                    0                      0 

United  Kingdom 193  288                                          9 

United  States 0.6  0.7                                      0.5 

581-020  Artificial  plastic  in  blocks,  lumps,  powders  (including 
moulding  powders)  granules,  flakes,  and  similar  bulk  forms, 

waste  and  scrap  artificial  plastic  material 2,120  701        607,483  1,200                477                232                  26                    20 

United  Kingdom 342  764                                       61                                          10 

West  Germany 164  117                                        13                                            0 

United  States 39  92                                          6                                            0 

581-040  Plastic  pipes  and  tubing  for  water  boring  and  pump- 
ing                    4  6  47                  37             N.A.             N.A.             N.A.                N.A. 

United  Kingdom 2  12 

Italy 0  18 

West  Germany 3  2 

United  States 0.1  0.3 

581-050  Plastic  sheets,  strips,  film  and  foil 417  372  1,910                782             N.A.              N.A.             N.A.                N.A. 

United  Kingdom 156  246 

West  Germany 45  120 

Japan 52  139 

United  States 10  5 

1  N<£  1  =US  S0.98  (July  1967)  Predevaluation  N$=US  $1.40. 

!  Total  plastic  materials  imported  in  1961  were  valued  at  only  80,000  Nffi;  total  plastic  materials  imported  in  1965  were  valued  at  about  633,000  Ny. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 
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Insecticides  are  the  most  important  pesticides  con- 
sumed in  Ghana  and  Gammalin  20  used  on  cocoa  is  the 
leading  insecticide.  In  addition,  DDT  is  used  to  a 
great  extent,  mainly  as  a  household  insecticide,  but 
also  for  spraying  young  cocoa  trees. 

The  Ghanaians  also  are  using  increasing  amounts 
of  disinfectants,  often  as  a  toilet  preparation.  A  num- 
ber of  disinfectants  from  various  countries,  including 
the  United  States,  sell  in  the  Ghanaian  market. 

Fungicides,  used  mainly  for  fungus  infections  on 
both  plants  and  animals,  generally  are  sold  in  tablet 
form  for  animals,  and  either  in  a  spray  or  powder 
form  for  plants.  The  market  for  fungicides  is  limited 
as  fungus  infections  are  not  too  prevalent  in  Ghana. 

An  attractive  market  exists  for  weed  killers  and 
cattle  dressings.  Weed  killers  are  mainly  used  in 
Ghana's  open  sewerage  systems.  There  is  also  a  de- 
mand for  weed  killers  that  do  not  kill  fish  in  weed- 
infested  waters. 

Imports  of  Pesticides:  The  import  data  in  table  17 
give  an  idea  of  the  growing  market  in  Ghana  for 
pesticides,  particularly  insecticides,  and  the  growing 
U.S.  share. 

Local  Production:  There  are  several  producers  of 
pesticides  in  Ghana,  including  Imperial  Chemical  In- 
dustries (LCI.),  and  Johnson's  Wax.  LCI.,  100  per- 
cent British-owned,  supplies  all  of  Ghana's  gammalin 


Pharmaceuticals  are  displayed  in  an  Accra  department 
store.  The  Ghanaian  market  is  both  brand  and  quality 
conscious  when  it  comes  to  pharmaceutical  products. 


Table 

17. 

— Imports 

of  Pesticides  by  Quantity 

(Meti 

ric  tons), 

and  Value 

(N^'OOO).1 

Pesticides  (SITC  599) 

1968  (1st 

8  moB.) 

1967 

1965 

1961 

Quantity 

Value 

Qua 

intity         Vali 

je         Quantity 

Value         Quantity 

Value 

Disenfectants,  total 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Insecticides,  total 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

United  States 

Japan 

Fungicides,  total 

United  Kingdom 

West  Germany 

United  States 

Sheep  and  cattle  dressings,  weed  killers  and  similar  prepara- 
tions N.E.S.*,  total 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

*  Not  elsewhere  specified. 

UN^US  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$  =  US  $1.40. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


445 

212 

201 

2 

7 

1,804 

1,381 

1,178 

36 

71 

7 

3 

2 

1 

140 

191 

19 

0.5 

586 


2,711 


18 


14 


280 

265 

3 

12 

1,932 

1,622 

57 

50 

65 

30 

8 

4 

12 

15 
8 
6 


8,734 

202 

554 

210 

198 

206 

6 

1 

0 

0 

1,315 

709 

2,315 

1,102 

513 

960 

34 

26 

16 

54 

6 

4 

261 

66 

52 

21 

33 

19 

15 

1 

1 

N.A. 

N.A. 

4 

3 
3 
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The  Ghana  Government  is  considering  the  possibility  of  producing  alumina  from  bauxite  to  be  used  by  the  VALCO 
smelter  at  Tema  Harbor.  The  VALCO  smelter  now  is  using  imported  alumina.  Aerial  view  shows  the  VALCO  raw 
material  receiving  station  at  Tema. 


20  requirements  from  its  plant  at  Tema.  The  com- 
pany at  one  time  produced  DDT,  but  is  not  now 
manufacturing  it.  I.C.I,  imports  BHC  and  various 
solvents  for  its  production  of  gammalin. 

Johnson's  Wax,  a  joint  venture  between  the  Ameri- 
can company  and  Hoeks  (Ghana),  manufactures 
insecticides  and  disinfectants.  The  basic  ingredient 
in  the  insecticide  is  kerosene. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  market  in  Ghana 

for   pesticides   of   all   types   is   excellent,   and   several 

U.S.  firms  are  actively  engaged  in  promoting  sales 

in  this  market.  American  insecticides  appears  to  be 

selling  well. 

Manufactured  and  Crude  Fertilizers 

Fertilizers  for  Agricultural  Production:  The  Ghana- 
ian Government's  intention  to  expand  and  intensify 
agricultural  production  should  assure  a  steady  and 
growing  market  for  fertilizer.  Since  1961,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (FAO) 
has  conducted  extensive  fertilizer  trials   and   demon- 


strations in  Ghana,  registering  average  increases  in 
production  of  about  50  percent.  While  fertilizer  is  the 
single  input  that  can  probably  produce  the  greatest 
increase  in  agricultural  production,  in  the  past  fertili- 
zers have  either  been  in  short  supply  in  Ghana,  or  not 
readily  available  to  farmers  due  to  high  prices.  In 
1968,  it  was  necessary  to  subsidize  the  cost  of  fertilizer 
by  52  percent  in  order  to  sell  it  to  the  farmers  in  useful 
volume. 

Local  Production:  There  are  no  commercial  fertil- 
izer plants  in  Ghana.  There  are  three  small  fertilizer 
mixing  plants  located  at  Swedru,  Koforidua,  and  Tsito, 
but  the  facilities  and  capacities  are  extremely  limited. 
All  mixing  and  bagging  is  by  hand,  the  total  output 
of  the  three  factories  being  about  8  tons  per  day. 

Imports  of  Fertilizers:  Fertilizers  are  on  open  gen- 
eral license  and  are  not  subject  to  duty.  Table  18 
shows  imports  of  manufactured  and  crude  fertilizers  in 
tons  and  total  value.  The  manufactured  fertilizers 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and 
the  Netherlands. 
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Table    18. — Imports  of  Manufactured  and   Crude  Fertilizers   1960-68  in  Tons  and 
in  Value  (N^!)  for  Total  Imports 


Commodity  (by    STIO  Number) 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 
(1st  8 
mos.) 


561-110  Ammonium  sulphate 

561-190  Other  nitrogeneous  fertilizer  . 

561-201  Superphosphate  of  lime  .  .  .  . 

561-209  Phosphatic  fertilizers 

561-300  Potassic  fertilizers 

561-900  Fertilizers  NES*  (Crude) 

271-100  Natural  fertilizers 

271-200  Natural  sodium  nitrate 

271-300  Natural  phosphates 

271-400  Crude  potash  salt 

Total  Quantity,  Tons 

Total  Value,  N0 


271 

207 

513 

2,769 

757 

855 

5,018 

105 

110 

19 

426 

94 

7 

7 

4 

41 

8 

45 

66 

47 

118 

50 

1,640 

1 

160 

210 

439 

1,595 

1,059 

192 

2,477 

1 

6 

135 

107 

273 

25 

245 

954 

18 

4 

4 

208 

202 

29 

165 

349 

1,540 

500 

123 

110 

3,320 

3 

6 

5 

250 

450 

6 

266 

9 

9 

1 

1 

724 

13 

52 

50 

20 

80 

5 

6 

403 

400 

430 

780 

300 

245 

275 

5,654 

230 

1,312 

1,925 

2,894 

5,619 

4,055 

6,196 

5,429 

6,910 

4,093 

77,196 

140,616 

271,142 

227,898 

170,402 

361,552 

177,605 

55,107 

*Not  elsewhere  specified. 

1  Includes  mainly  NP2O5K2  O  in  the  following  proportions:  15-15-15,  and  to  a  lesBer  extent  20-20-20. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Crude  fertilizers  come  from  other  African  countries, 
such  as  Togo  and  Nigeria,  and  from  West  Germany 


and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Most  fertilizers  are  imported  by  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  through  local  agents.  In  1969,  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  announced  that  it  would  purchase  the 
following  types  of  fertilizer,  in  metric  tons: 

Ammonium  sulphate  1210 

Single  superphosphate  1700 

Triple  superphosphate  510 

Muriate  of  potash  225 

20-20-0  510 

15-15-15  500 

20-36-0  (with  4  percent  sulphur)  50 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  market  for  fertiliz- 
ers in  Ghana  is  good.  However,  the  United  States  has 
not  supplied  Ghana  with  fertilizers  in  the  past,  and 
the  outlook  for  future  U.S.  sales  is  not  promising. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  lack  of  American  interest  because 
of  the  small  quantities  imported  by  Ghana,  com- 
bined with  the  disproportionately  high  freight  rates 
relative  to  the  price.  Since  most  countries  produce 
fertilizers  of  various  types,  Ghana  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  import  a  particular  fertilizer  from  the  least 
expensive  and  nearest  source. 

Explosives 

Explosives  for  Mining  and  Construction  Industries: 
While  the  mining  industry  is  the  biggest  consumer, 
quarrying,  and  construction  of  roads,  railroads,  dams 
and  buildings  are  other  activities  requiring  industrial 
explosives. 


The  statistics  in  table  19  show  Ghana's  imports  of 
explosives. 

Additional  demands  for  explosives  should  arise  due 
to  petroleum  exploration  activities  of  American  and 
other,  international  geophysical  firms  in  Ghana. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States  is  in 
a  favorable  position  to  supply  explosives  and  could 


Workers  seal  huge  pipe  at  construction  site.  Ghana  both 
imports  and  manufactures  a  variety  of  building  materials 
and   tools   used   in  the  finishing  stages   of   construction. 
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command  a  sizeable  share  of  the  market  (as  it  does  in 
other  African  countries). 


Table    19. — Ghana's   Leading   Imports   of   Explosives   by 

Principal  Supplier  and  Value,  1968,  1967,   1965 

and  1961 


(jV^'OOO)' 


Item 
(by  SITC  number) 


1968 
(1st  8 
moB.) 


1967 


1961 


571.1  Propellent  powders  and  other 

prepared  explosives 341  589  715  988 

United  Kingdom 334  175  298  527 

Yugoslavia 5  27  364  0 

Sweden 0  384  0  0 

United  States 0  0  0  8 

571.2  Fuses,  primers  and  detonators  .  .  317  296  220  647 

United  Kingdom 313  206  115  32 

United  States 2  0  0  0 

571.3  Pyrotechnical  artieles  including 

firearms 4  19  9  124 

United  Kingdom 4  0.7  6  12 

West  Germany 0  18  0  108 

'  N^  1=US?0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  US$1.40. 

Source:  Ghana  External  Trade  Statistics,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Leather  Supplies 

Imports:  Imports  of  leather  and  intermediate  leather 
good  supplies  are  increasing  rapidly  for  use  in 
Ghana's  leather  goods  industry  and  footwear  industry, 
particularly  in  the  latter.  The  following  figures  show 
the  value  of  gross  output  in  current  prices  for  the 
leather  goods  industry.  The  local  establishments  manu- 
facture leather  products  which  include  travelling 
bags,  wallets,  briefcases,  and  belts. 

Value  of  Production  of  Leather  Manufacturing  Industry 
(N0  Million)i 

1963     1964      1965      1966     1967      1968 

Estimate 
Leather 0.4        0.4        0.4        0.4         0.5         0.7 

1  1  N$  =  US$0.98  (July  1967)  ;  Predevaluation  N$  =  US$1.40. 

A  shortage  of  raw  materials  is  partly  responsible 
for  the  sluggish  performance  of  this  industry. 

Most  leather  imports  are  used  in  the  local  production 
of  shoes.  (See  Chapter  IV,  Consumer  Goods  Products, 
for  a  description  of  Ghana's  expanding  footwear  in- 


Alfred  Gaisie  (left),  managing  director  of  the  Gaisie  (West  Africa)  Company,  Ltd.,  discusses  a  point  with  one  of  the 
employees  in  his  factory.  The  company  produces  handbags,  traveling  bags,  suitcases,  and  cabin  trunks.  It  is  located 
in  Tenia  and  employs  approximately  80  workers.  The  United  States  is  in  a  good  position  to  supply  leather  require- 
ments of  such   industries. 
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dustry.)  The  leather  input  accounts  for  almost  one- 
third  the  total  cost  of  a  pair  of  shoes.  Since  there  is 
no  tannery  in  production  in  Ghana,  the  shoe  industry 
will  in  the  near  future  continue  to  depend  on  imports 
for  its  leather  requirements.  A  tannery  project  would 
appear  to  be  a  good  investment  opportunity,  given  the 
leather  needs  of  the  local  shoe  industry.  The  success  of 
a  tannery  would  first,  however,  depend  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cattle  industry  for  the  necessary  supply 
of  hides  and  skins,  or  else  draw  on  imports. 

Import  figures  in  table  20  give  an  indication  of  the 
expanding  Ghanaian  market  for  leather  and  leather 
products  for  use  in  local  shoe  and  leather  goods  in- 
dustries. 


Table   20. — Imports  of  Leather  and  Leather 
Manufactures,    1961-68    (N^l'OOO)1 


Year 


Total 
imports 


1968  (1st  8  mos.) 1,805 

1967 2,550 

1966 950 

1965 688 

1964 616 

1963 640 

1962 364 

1961 378 

1  N0  1=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^=US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


The  largest  single  leather  manufacture  imported  is 
prepared  leather  parts  for  footwear.  Table  21  gives 
import  data  for  1966  through  1968  showing  the  value 
and  leading  supplier  of  this  product. 

Table  21. — Imports  of  Prepared  Leather  Parts,  1961-68 

(N^'000) 

Uppers,  legs,  and  other  1968 

parts  of  footwear  1966  1967  (1st  8 

mos.) 

Czechoslovakia 341  608  367 

Netherlands 0  96  172 

United  Kingdom 27  71  67 

United  States 0.3  0  4 

West  Germany 70  243  24 

Hong  Kong 0  123  13 

Total 501  1 ,330  716 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Since  the  U.S.  has  a 
strong  leather  industry  and  a  large  supply  of  available 
cut-stock,  American  suppliers  should  be  in  a  good 
position  to  furnish  a  larger  share  of  Ghana's  leather 
requirements.  Success  will  depend  on  both  price  and 


interest    in    competing    in    this    small    but    growing 
market. 

Rubber  Materials 

Imports:  Ghana  imports  only  a  small  amount  of 
rubber  material  for  use  in  local  industry.  The  data  in 
table  22  show  Ghana's  leading  imports  of  rubber  and 
the  principal  country  suppliers. 


Table  22. — Leading  Rubber  Imports,  1966-68 
(N^'000)1 


Item  1968 

(by  SITC  number)  (1st  8        1967         1966 

mos.) 

(SITC  621-200)  Unvulcanized  rubber  in  plates, 

sheets,  strips,  rods  and  profile  shapes 157  309  167 

United  Kingdom 47  94  88 

Malaysia 35  11  2 

West  Germany 27  16  6 

United  States 0.3  9  3 

(SITC  621-300)  Sheets,    Piping    and    Tubing 

of    Unhardened  Vulcanized  Rubber 230  203  176 

United  Kingdom 77  73  75 

Czechoslovakia 65  12  13 

Poland 28  49  26 

United  States 16  24  23 

i  N$  1=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^=US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Accra,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Ghana  has  six  factories  manufacturing  rubber 
products  such  as  mattresses,  polythene  foam,  floor 
mats,  cushions,  sponges,  slippers,  glues,  and  adhesives. 
The  following  figures  of  gross  output  in  current  prices 
for  the  rubber  products  industry  indicate  its  rapid 
expansion  from  1963  to  1965  and  its  sluggish  perfor- 
mance since  1966  due  in  part  to  shortages  of  raw 
materials. 

Value  of  Production  of  Rubber  Products 
(N$  Millions)1 

1963     1964    1965     1966      1967      1968 


Manufactures  of 
rubber    


0.5 


1.4        2.0 


1.5 


1.5        0.3 


1 1  N0  =  US$0.98  (July  1967)  ;  Predevaluation  N0  =  US$1.40. 
$1.40. 

Rubber  also  is  used  in  the  local  manufacture  of 
canvas  shoes,  tennis  shoes,  and  beach  sandals;  and  in 
Ghana's  tire  retreading  factory,  which  produces  about 
25  tires  per  eight  hour  shift. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States  is  not 
a  natural  rubber  producing  country  and  consequent- 
ly is  not  in  the  best  position  to  supply  the  small 
Ghanaian  market  for  natural  rubber  materials. 
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An  employee  of  the  Government  printing  plant  in  Accra  checks  copies  of  pages  of  a  statistical  report  just  off  the 
press.  Ghana  imports  newsprint  for  local  newspapers.  Principal  suppliers  are  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway.  The 
United  States  is  leading  supplier  of  kraft  paper. 


Paper  Supplies 

Paper  Supplies  for  Local  Industry:  Ghana's  growing 
production  of  paper  and  paper  products  is  based  on 
the  conversion  of  imported  Kraft  paper.  The  following 
figures  show  the  growth  of  the  paper  industry  in 
Ghana: 


Value  of  Production  of  Paper  Industry 
(N^!  million)1 

1963  1964    1965    1966    1967    1968 


Manufacture  of 
paper  and  paper 
products 


0.8       1.0       1.4      2.8      5.0      3.7 


1  1  N#  =  US$0.98  (July  1967)  ;  Predevaluation  N0  =  USS1.40. 

Kraft  paper  and  packaging  containers  of  paper  and 
paperboard  have  been  the  leading  imports  of  paper 
supplies  in  the  past,  but  the  latter  is  now  on  the 
restricted  import  list  due  to  local  substitution. 


The  state-owned  Paper  Conversion  Factory  at 
Takoradi  is  the  principal  end  user  of  kraft  paper, 
which  comes  mainly  from  the  United  States.  The 
company  manufactures  packing  materials  in  the  form 
of  cardboard  boxes  (75  percent  of  its  total  output), 
toilet  rolls  (14  percent),  and  to  a  much  smaller  ex- 
tent paper  bags,  paper  napkins,  and  cellophane  bags 
for  packing  cocoa  butter.  There  are  an  additional  four 
private  companies  in  Accra  producing  paper  bags, 
toilet  rolls,  stationery,  and  paper  cardboard. 

The  Ghanaian  imports  of  kraft  paper  and  paper- 
board  shown  in  table  23  show  the  United  States  to 
be  the  leading  supplier  of  kraft  paper,  followed  by 
Finland. 

The  local  manufacture  of  cardboard  boxes  requires 
imported  corrugated  paper  and  paperboard  in  sheets, 
or  rolls  and  liners. 

Since  there  is  no  local  industry  in  Ghana  for  con- 
verting wood  pulp  into  kraft  paper,  all  such  paper 
must   be   imported.   However,   the'  Ghanaian   Govern- 
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Table   23. — Imports  of  Kraft  Paper  and  Paperboard, 
and    Corrugated    Sheets   and    Rolls    1966-68 

(^'000)1 


Type 
(by  SITC  number) 


1968 
(1st  8 

moB.) 


1967 


1966 


641-300  Kraftpaper  and  paperboard 361  702         935 

United  States 109  495         677 

Finland 98  35            44 

Sweden 26  64            70 

Norway 36  44             6 

United  Kingdom 31  35            61 

641-930  corrugated  paper  and  paperboard  in 

sheets  or  rolls 17  45            46 

West  Germany 0  29            27 

United  States 0  0          (') 

United  Kingdom 15  2                2 

i  N0  1  =$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  US$1.40. 

'  Under  N£  500.00. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana.  Various  issues,  Accra. 


ment  is  seeking  to  encourage  investment  projects  in 
the  production  of  wood  pulp  and  kraft  paper,  and  also 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  rice  stalks  and  other 
tropical  grasses  and  certain  species  of  tropical  wood. 
Ghana  also  imports  newsprint  for  local  newspapers 
as  shown  in  table  24  in  thousands  of  new  cedis. 


Table  24. — Imports  of  Newsprint,   1966-68 
(N^'000) 


Type 
(by  SITC  number) 


1968 
(1st  8 
mos.) 


1967 


1966 


641-110  Newsprint 309  865  428 

Finland 37  206  70 

Sweden 106  563  338 

Norway 141  34  8 

United  States 0  0  (') 

>  Under  N^  500. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Prospects  are  good  for 
increased  Ghanaian  imports  of  kraft  paper  for  some 
time.  The  success  of  the  United  States  in  maintaining 
its  role  as  a  leading  supplier  will  depend,  however, 
upon  the  ability  to  withstand  the  price  competitiveness 
of  the  Scandinavian  countries.  The  prospects  are 
brighter  for  the  United  States  to  supply  the  Ghanaian 
demand  for  corrugated  paper  and  paper  board,  and 
liners  for  the  country's  growing  domestic  production 
of  cardboard  boxes.  The  United  States  is  in  a  strong 
price  competitive  position  for  these  products  and  cor- 
rugated materials  are  being  introduced  into  Ghana 
under  the  U.S.  AID  Commodity  Import  Loan. 


Glass  Supplies 

Imports  of  Glass  Products  for  Local  Industry:  There 
is  a  good  demand  for  glass  and  glass  products,  par- 
ticularly containers,  to  meet  the  growing  demand  of 
the  country's  beverage  industry  for  bottles.  Data  in 
table  25  show  Ghana's  imports  of  glass  containers 
of  various  types.  It  is  somewhat  misleading  as  an 
indication  of  over-all  consumption,  since  bottles  are 
often  re-used. 

The  demand  for  glass  bottles  should  increase  since 
many  bottled  beverages  formerly  imported  are  now 
being  produced  locally.  The  growth  of  other  con- 
sumer goods  industries  such  as  cosmetics  and  phar- 
maceuticals also  should  stimulate  the  demand  for  glass 
containers  of  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Ghana  has  a 
state  glass  manufacturing  corporation  at  Oboso  which 
produces  glass  bottles  and  jars,  along  with  a  variety 
of  other  consumer  goods  glass  products.  However, 
its  production  of  bottles  and  jars  has  not  been  able  to 
meet  effectively  the  demand  of  local  industry  and, 
consequently,  imports  of  glass  bottles  and  containers 
for  the  growing  consumer  goods  industries  in  Ghana 
should  continue. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  market  for  glass 
containers  is  favorable.  Until  Ghana  is  able  to  supply 
her  industrial  requirements  for  glas,  sizeable  quan- 
tities of  glass-container  imports  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue. The  United  States  should  be  able  to  capture  a 
greater  proportion  of  this  market  and  will  be  aided 
in  doing  so  through  shipments  made  under  the 
USAID  Commodity  Import  Loan. 


Table   25.— Imports  of  Bottles   and   Jars,   Carboys, 
Stoppers,  and  Closures  of  Class,  1968,  67,  65,  61 


1968  (1st.  8  mos.; 


1967 


Quantity 1,926     Quantity 2,687 


(metric  tons) 

Value 

(N^'000) 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom . 

Netherlands 

United  States.  .  .  . 


(metric  tons) 

491     Value 

(N^'OOO) 
Of  which: 

United  Kingdom. 

France 

United  States 


252 

111 

3 


549 


210 

132 

19 


1965                                                                 1961 
Quantity 2,492     Quantity 3,698 


(metric  tons) 

Value 

(N$*000) 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom .  .  .  . 

Belgium-Luxemburg . 

United  States 


(metric  tons) 

445     Value 

(N^'OOO) 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom .  .  .  . 

Belgium-Luxemburg . 

United  States 


156 
86 
10 


686 


312 

74 
14 


1  N<£  1=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^=US$1.04. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 
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CHAPTER  HI 


Capital  Equipment 


Table  26  shows  that  Ghana  was  building  a  sub- 
stantial productive  capacity  prior  to  1965.  The  acceler- 
ated capital  formation  program  pursued  by  the 
Nkrumah  government,  however,  resulted  in  severe 
balance-of-payments  difficulties.  As  a  result,  Ghana 
found  that  it  could  not  effectively  utilize  this  accumu- 
lated stock  of  capital  investment  because  it  did  not 
have  the  foreign  exchange  for  raw  materials  and  spare 
parts. 

Since  1966,  the  Ghana  Government  has  been  im- 
plementing an  economic  reform  program  designed  to 
correct  this  situation.  One  of  the  main  elements  in  the 
program  has  been  to  cut  back  public  investment, 
particularly  in  nonviable  projects,  and  to  give  number 
one  priority  to  imports  of  spare  parts  and  raw  ma- 
terials to  utilize  more  efficiently  the  country's  present 
stock  of  capital  equipment.  This  program  of  austerity 
in  new  public  investment  expenditure  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  decrease  in  capital  formation  in 
1966  and  1967.  However,  private  investment  has 
fallen  off,  too,  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  completion 
of  the  VALCO  smelter,  a  drop  in  building  construc- 
tion activity,  and  declining  investment  in  manu- 
facturing. Transport  investment  has  been  held  down 
due  to  the  suspension  of  purchases  of  ships,  fishing 
vessels,  and  aircraft. 


Workmen  operate  an  earthmover  at  Tenia  Harbor  prior 
to  completion  of  facilities.  No  machinery  or  equipment 
is  produced  in  Ghana. 


Although  Ghana  is  involved  in  a  program  of  aus- 
terity, substantial  amounts  of  necessary  capital  equip- 
ment must  still  be  imported.  An  expanded  program 
of  capital  formation  probably  will  not  occur,  however, 
until  the  Government  is  financially  able  to  under- 
take a  more  comprehensive  development  program, 
which  is  under  preparation.  The  successful  marketing 
of  capital  goods  in  Ghana  depends  heavily  in  most 
cases,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  on  the  availability 
of  adequate  maintenance  and  repair  facilities.  The 
following  three  sections  deal  with  imports  for  the 
major  components  of  gross  fixed  capital  formation: 
building  materials  for  housing  and  construction,  trans- 
port equipment,  and  machinery  and  other  equipment. 

BUILDING  MATERIALS  FOR 
HOUSING  AND  CONSTRUCTION 

Import  authorizations  for  construction  materials 
have  been  substantially  reduced  in  the  past  few 
years  in  line  with  the  Government's  program  of  stabili- 
zation and  consolidation.  When  the  Government  moves 
from  this  program  to  a  phase  of  gradual  and  balanced 
growth  in  investment  leading  to  increased  economic 
activity,  a  rise  in  construction  activities  probably  can 
be  expected. 

The  Government  is  undertaking  research  concerning 
the  import  content  of  house  construction  in  order  to 
consider  means  of  reducing  the  foreign  exchange  cost 
of  building  materials.  A   research  program  is  under 
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Table   26. — Gross    Domestic    Fixed    Capital    Formation    by    Type,  (Millions  of  N$,  and  Percentage  Distribution)1 


I960       Percent       1962       Percent       1964      Percent       1965       Percent       1966      Percent       1967       Percent 


Buildings 88 

Other  construction  works 34 

Transport  equipment   34 

Machinery  and  other  equipment 38 

Gross  domestic  fixed  capital  formation    194 

1  N$  1  =US  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$=US  $1.40, 
Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1967,  Accra. 


45.4 

96 

52.2 

108 

46.6 

110 

40.6 

107 

43.5 

99 

44.0 

17.5 

42 

22.8 

62 

26.7 

64 

23.6 

65 

26.4 

61 

27.1 

17.5 

20 

10.9 

26 

11.2 

38 

14.0 

25 

10.2 

21 

9.3 

19.6 

26 

14.1 

36 

15.5 

59 

21.8 

49 

19.9 

44 

19.6 

100.0 

184 

100.0 

232 

100.5 

271 

100.0 

246 

100.0 

225 

100.0 

way  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Planning, 
University  of  Science  and  Technology,  at  Kumasi  for 
the  design  of  low-cost  houses  using  suitable  local 
materials. 

The  agencies  responsible  for  carrying  out  Ghana 
Government  policies  in  the  field  of  public  housing 
are  the  State  Housing  Corporation,  which  has  the 
primary  objective  of  providing  low-cost  mass  housing, 
and  the  Tema  Development  Corporation,  with  overall 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  Tema  township. 
During  the  1968-1970  plan  period,  both  corporations 
have  been  responsible  for  building  approximately 
2,000  houses  in  each  year  1968  and  1969. 

Building  Materials 

Imports:  The  basic  products  used  by  the  building 
trade  in  Ghana,  in  addition  to  locally  available  wood 
products,  sand,  and  stones,  include  clay  construction 
materials,  glass,  lime  cement  and  fabricated  building 
materials.  Table  27  shows  Ghanaian  imports  of  the 
latter  group  of  products  and  the  major  suppliers. 

Ghana  has  several  factories  producing  bricks  and 
solid  concrete  blocks  of  various  sizes  for  building 
purposes.  The  large  importation  of  bricks  in  1965, 
mainly  from  the  United  States,  was  for  the  VALCO 
smelter.  Normally,  bricks  are  not  used  to  a  great 
extent  for  building  purposes  in  Ghana. 

Ghanaian  imports  of  ceramic  tiles  have  tapered  off, 
reflecting  mainly  a  drop  in  imports  needed  by  VALCO 
for  the  furnaces  at  the  smelter.  Most  of  the  glazed 
ceramic  tiles  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Netherlands,  although  trade  sources  indicate  that  the 
Eastern  European  countries  also  are  very  competitive 
in  this  field.  Several  studies  have  been  done  on  the 
possibility  of  a  ceramics  factory  in  Ghana  which 
would  utilize  the  country's  existing  kaolin  deposits 
at   Saltpond   and   Kibi. 

The  statistics  in  table  27  show  that  Ghana  has 
imported  a  considerable  quantity  of  cement  in  past 
years.  Ghana  has  two  clinker  grinding  plants  now 
coming    into    full    operation,    one    at    Tema    and    the 


other  at  Takoradi,  which  can  produce  700,000  tons 
of  cement  annually  more  than  enough  to  fill  the 
country's  present  requirements.  Both  of  these  plants 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ghana  Cement  Works 
Ltd.,  incorporated  in  August  1967,  with  the  Govern- 
ment holding  75  percent  of  the  shares  and  Norway 
Cement  Export  holding  the  remainder. 

Imports  of  finished  cement  consequently  can  be  ex- 
pected to  taper  off  while  imports  of  cement  clinker  in- 
crease. Cement  clinker  first  appears  in  Ghana's  1966 
import  statistics  at  226,000  tons;  in  1967,  126,500 
tons;  and  through  August  1968,  276,000  tons.  The 
sharp  increase  over  1967  is  explained  both  by  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  Tema  cement  plant  (which 
came  under  new  management  in  late  1967)  and  the 
opening  of  the  new  Takoradi  plant  in  December  1968. 

Under  a  June  1968  contract,  Norway  Cement  Ex- 
port was  established  as  the  sole  supplier  of  clinker  and 
gypsum  for  at  least  2  years.  It  is  a  12-day  run  from 
Norway  for  ships  carrying  about  19,000  metric  tons. 
When  operating  at  capacity,  the  Ghanaian  cement 
plants  will  need  a  shipment  every  2  weeks. 

Ghana  also  imports  abestos  sheets,  pipes,  and  tiles. 
Abestos  sheets  are  the  preferred  type  of  roofing  ma- 
terial used  in  Ghana.  Trade  sources  indicate  a  favor- 
able market  for  abestos  tiles  and  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  in  an  advantageous  position  to  in- 
crease its  share  of  this  market.  In  1968,  the  United 
States  was  the  second  leading  supplier  of  asbestos 
tiles. 

Most  of  Ghana's  glass  imports  come  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  Ghana  has  a  glass  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Aboso  which  manufactures  sheet 
glass,  both  plain  and  frosted,  and  louvre  blades. 

Other  building  materials  produced  locally  in  small 
quantities  include  terrazo  and  marble  tiles,  manu- 
factured by  the  Tesano  Terrazo  Tile  Factory  and  the 
State  Marble  Corporation,  respectively. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Opportunities  for  U.S. 
suppliers  of  basic  and  fabricated  building  materials, 
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with  the  exception  of  asbestos  tiles,  appear  limited  due 
to  the  restricted  future  building  program  likely  to 
be  pursued  and  the  growing  Ghanaian  production  of 
building  materials,  drawing  increasingly  on  local 
imputs. 


Table  27. — Imports  of  Selected  Construction  Materials, 
1968,  1967,  1965,  1961 

(Thousands  of  new  cedis    N^'000]) 

1968  1967             1965             1961 

Material  (1st  8 

(by  SITC  number)  mos.)  Value            Value            Value 

Clay  construction: 

662-300,410.  Bricks 191  368           1,476               36 

United  Kingdom 92  91                  9 

West  Germany 26  2                141 

United  States 60  260            1 ,  106 

662-4.  Ceramic  materials 84  176                555                   396 

(mainly  flags  and  tiles) 

Italy 29  23                  56 

Netherlands 29  19                214 

United  States 0  12                  36 

Lime,  cement,  and  fabricated 

building  materials  except 

glass  and  clay: 

661-100.  Lime 100  157                 179            260 

United  Kingdom 99  149                 147              254 

United  States 0  0                     4                  0 

661-210.  Cement  clinker 1,818  1,524              N.A.            N.A. 

Norway 1,818  278 

United  Kingdom 0  1 ,  246 

661-290.  Cement  n.e.s.* 1,378  3,453              N.A.            N.A. 

Israel 311  771 

Yugoslavia 475  444 

Poland 302  1,779 

United  States 0.1  2 

661-831.  Abestos-or  fibre- 
cement  corrugated  sheets. ..  .  324  388                634              330 

Bulgaria 45  0                282                  0 

Morocco 83  3                     0                  0 

Israel 63  207                242                  3 

United  States 5  8                     0                  0 

661-834.  Abestos  or  fibre- 
cement  pipes 303  468               272             418 

Italy 133  20                  27              107 

United  Kingdom 36  142                  74              198 

United  States 0  0.7                     0                  0 

Israel 35  78                  71                  9 

661-832.  Abestos  or  fiber- 
cement  tiles  or  ridgings 121  109                  58                35 

Netherlands 83  66                    0                  2 

United  States 19  0                    0              0.4 

Glass 

664-030.  "Window  glass 128  110               353             428 

United  Kingdom 89  50                149              116 

West  Germany 29  21                     9                13 

United  States 0.7  3                0.8                  0 

>  N$  1=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N0=US«1.4O. 

'  Not  elsewhere  specified. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Roofing  Materials 

Local  Market  for  Roofing  Materials :  There  are  three 
types  of  roofing  materials  used  on  a  large  scale  in 
Ghana:  aluminum  corrugated  sheets,  asbestos  sheets, 
and  corrugated  steel  sheets. 

The  local  manufacturer  of  aluminum  sheet  is  Ghana 
Alumina  Products,  which  is  a  joint  operation  between 
the  Ghana  Government  and  ALCAN,  a  Canadian 
aluminum  company.  The  company  imports  aluminum 
strip  and  corrugates  it  locally.  Demand  for  this  type 
of  roofing  is  therefore  able  to  be  effectively  met 
through  local  production.  Local  trade  sources  notice 
a  slight  preference  for  asbestos  roofing.  The  third  type 
of  roofing  material  employed  is  galvanized  corrugated 
steel  sheets.  These  also  are  made  locally  by  a  Hong 
Kong  Chinese  consortium  in  Takoradi.  The  factory 
imports  flat  black  mild  steel  plates  which  are  first  gal- 
vanized (by  the  hot  dip  rather  than  the  electrolytic 
method)    and  then  corrugated. 

The  prices  for  the  three  different  types  of  roofing 
are  about  the  same  and  there  is  only  a  slight  preference 
for  the  abestos. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Trade  sources  indicate 
that  many  American  companies  feel  that  the  Ghanaian 
market  is  too  small,  and  also  indicate  that  American 
prices  are  substantially  higher  than  European  prices. 

Iron  and  Steel  Building  Materials 

Imports:  The  data  in  table  28  show  Ghanaian  im- 
ports of  iron  and  steel  products,  used  mainly  in  the 
building  and  construction  industry.  Also  shown  are 
imports  of  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  for  processing, 
largely  into  construction  forms,  in  Ghana's  steel  mill. 

Ghana  has  an  integrated  steelworks,  located  ap- 
proximately 3  miles  east  of  the  harbor  facilities  at 
Tema.  The  unit  consists  of  a  melt  shop,  rolling  mill, 
and  oxygen  plant.  The  Steel  Works  Corporation,  a 
state-owned  enterprise,  produces  mainly  reinforcing 
rods,  angles,  and  flats,  chiefly  from  light  ferrous  scrap 
iron  which  is  imported.  While  the  steel  works  has  the 
capacity  to  produce  30,000  tons  of  steel  annually, 
production  has  never  exceeded  50  percent  of  capacity. 
Since  the  official  opening  of  the  steelworks  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1964,  the  steelworks  has  been  plagued  by 
difficulties    stemming    from    design    problems,    inade- 
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Table  28. — Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  Supplies,  1968,  1967,  1965,   1961 


SITC  Number 


Product 


(1st  8  mos  1968.) 


!<)(.: 


L965 


1961 


N^'OOO 


N^'000  Tons  N^'000  Tone  N^'OOO 


671  Pig  iron,   spiegeleisen,  sponge   iron,  iron   and  steel 

powders  and  shot  and  ferro-alloys 

West  Germany 

United  States 

United  Kingdom 

672  Ingots  and  other  primary  forms  (including  blanks 

for  tubes  and  pipes)  of  iron  and  steel 

United  Kingdom 

West  Germany 

United  States 

Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  angles,  shapes  and  sections. 
Wire  rod  or  iron  or  steel 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

West  Germany 

Reinforcing  bars  and  rods  of  iron  and  steel 

United  Kingdom 

France 

West  Germany 

United  States 

Bars  and  rods  n.e.s.* 

United  Kingdom 

U.S.S.R 

United  States 

Angles,  sheets  and  sections  (excluding  rails  over  80 
mm.  or  more,  and  sheet  piling 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  States 

Universal  plates  and  sheets 

Ingots  and  other  primary  forms  (including  blanks 
for  tubes  and  pipes)  of  iron  and  steel 

United  Kingdom 

West  Germany 

United  States 

Plates   and   sheets   less   than   3    mm.   in   thickness, 
un  coated 

United  Kingdom 

France 

United  States 

Tinned  plates  and  sheets 

United  Kingdom 

Italy 

United  States 

Galvanized  iron,  corrugated 

Japan 

West  Germany 

Coaled  sheets  of  a  thickness  under  3  mm.  n.e.s.  .  .  . 

United  Kingdom 

Japan 

Hoop  and  strip  of  iron  or  steel 

United   Kingdom 

United  States 

677  Iron  and  steel  ore 

West  Germany 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


673 

673-100 


673-240 


673-290 


673-400 


674 
674-190 


674^-300 


674^840 


675 


1,348 

1 1:» 

671 

100 

351 

45 

406 

39 

275 

23 

390 

155 

0 

0 

0 

1) 

200 

HI 

170 

24 

0 

0 

0 

0 

639 

75 

70 

10 

211 

20 

too 

30 

95 

52 

;S27 

68 

3,098 

21,7 

L8 

7 

11 

21! 

177 

57 

1,173 

150 

12 

(> 

36 

1 

0 

0 

N.A. 

0.2 

0 

o 

15 

20 

N.A. 

11 

0 

0 

0 

0 

70 

12 

1,699 

11 

717 

92 

72 

8 

16 

1 

1,683 

11 

45 

o 

U 

0 

54 

III 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

45 

l 

0.4 

2,688 

309 

8,033 

898 

(') 

(!) 

290 

44 

360 

53 

355 

37 

227 

21 

948 

117 

4,296 

IHH 

193 

16 

19 

3 

Hit 

117 

2,037 

312 

30,193 

5,480 

34,681 

2,785 

195 

74 

425 

73 

2,923 

366 

2,706 

249 

273 

27 

60 

6 

678 

74 

1,664 

141 

28 

2') 

678 

123 

83,645 

1,042 

4,596 

387 

'((,7 

171 

548 

115 

2,090 

353 

2,591 

34" 

771 

L18 

316 

74 

1,303 

163 

2,223 

292 

47 

18 

0 

0 

22 

7 

0 

0 

30 

15 

23 

0 

HO 

17 

0 

0 

334 

110 

590 

(,(, 

1,152 

IK, 

1,150 

110 

230 

30 

513 

55 

349 

33 

780 

110 

83 

(,(, 

10 

2 

102 

22 

183 

17 

31 

L4 

3 

0.8 

271 

33 

0 

0 

4,581 

420 

6,181 

1,015 

11,143 

1,719 

7,459 

1,208 

4,041 

340 

3,866 

723 

2,798 

421 

3,838 

758 

230 

37 

323 

39 

75 

8 

9 

1 

24 

3 

10 

12 

1 

0.4 

515 

64 

32 

in 

28 1 

69 

233 

54 

37 

7 

5 

2 

37 

8 

56 

22 

0 

(3) 

24 

7 

44 

12 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

Or 

0 

0 

0 

924 

LS6 

75 

20 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

806 

121 

0 

50 

0 
11 

955 

277 

2,044 

332 

682 

109 

1,428 

234 

649 

IP) 

553 

20 

55 

13 

82 

17 

N.A. 

108 

1,103 

230 

347 

50 

1,168 

188 

128 

48 

185 

54 

158 

32 

110 

21 

68 

1') 

81 

20 

124 

22 

87 

10 

45 

21 

94 

20 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1,091 

201 

2,104 

211 

2,199 

361 

1,703 

181 

913 

136 

1,285 

134 

1,053 

93 

116 

15 

160 

46 

556 

34 

152 

31 

74 

19 

0 

II 

0 

0 

60 

116 

0 

0 
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Table  28  (Continued). — Imports  of  Iron  and  Steel  Supplies,  1968,  1967,  1965,  1961 


Code 


Product 


678  Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  of  iron  or  Bteel 2,075 

of  which: 

United  Kingdom 1,081 

United  States 244 

679  Iron  and  steel  castings  and  forgings  unworked 1 ,565 

of  which: 

Italy 1,511 

United  States 46 


(let  8  mos  1968.) 

1967 

1965 

1( 

)61 

Tons         N^'000  > 

Tons          N$*000 

Tons           N^'000 

Tons 

N^'OOO 

759 


3,665 


1,121         19,255 


2,939 


5,679 


1,084 


148 

2,099 

748 

1,904 

341 

3,780 

866 

111 

248 

77 

958 

316 

0 

0 

255 

617 

115 

1,805 

297 

1,995 

126 

206 

459 

58 

379 

40 

1,441 

116 

45 

96 

43 

124 

40 

0 

0 

•  Not  elsewhere  specified. 

>  N<f.  1=US  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$=US  $1.40. 

1  Includtd  in  673.290,  Bars  and  Rods,  excluding  wire  rods. 

3  In  1961,  tinned  plate  came  mainly  from  Japan,  USSR,  and  Belgium-Luxembourg. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


quately  trained  personnel,  and  unrealistic  estimation 
of  the  amount  of  iron  and  steel  scrap  available  in  the 
country. 

Another  steel  mill  is  being  built  at  Tema  by  a 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  consortium.  The  mill  will  draw 
small  diameter  reinforcing  rods  and  small  profiles  by 
the  reheating  process,  a  cheaper  method  than  that  of 
the  rolling  mill. 

The  rather  large  imports  of  iron  and  steel  bars, 
rods,  angles,  shapes  and  sections  in  1965  were  for  the 
VALCO  smelter  and  for  the  high  level  of  other  con- 
struction activity  taking  place  during  that  period. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  U.S.  deliveries  of  iron 
and  steel  products  in  the  past  have  been  mainly  related 
to  the  requirements  of  specific  American  investment 
projects,  such  as  the  VALCO  plant.  The  future  posi- 
tion for  American  suppliers  in  the  overall  Ghanaian 
market  for  these  products  will  depend  largely  on  ability 
to   meet   competitive  price   and   delivery   terms. 

Nonferrous  Base  Metals 

Imports:  The  figures  in  table  29  show  Ghanaian 
imports  of  nonferrous  metals,  used  for  the  most  part 
in  the  construction  and  building  industries.  Imports 
have  fallen  off,  mainly  reflecting  the  completion  of  the 
Volta  dam  and  aluminum  smelter,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  the  general  decline  in  construction  activity  since 
1965. 

In  1968,  imports  of  nonferrous  metals  consisted 
largely  of  aluminum  (57  percent),  chiefly  plates  and 
sheets,  and  coils,  strip,  and  foil;  copper  (23  percent), 
mainly  tubes,  pipes,  and  bars.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  the  major  supplier  both  of  aluminum  and  copper 
products.  Ghana's  National  Investment  Bank  is  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  an  aluminum  rolling  mill  to 
manufacture  75,000  tons  per  year  of  aluminum  sheets 


and  coils.  The  plant  would  involve  an  investment  of 
about  N^  6.9  million.  It  would  serve  to  replace  im- 
ports of  sheets  and  coils  used  by  existing  manufactur- 
ing enterprises. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  United  States  suppliers, 
through  their  subsidiaries  abroad,  should  be  able  to 
supply  a  greater  precentage  of  Ghanaian  imports  of 
nonferrous   base   metals. 

Other  Building  and  Construction  Materials 

Ghana  both  imports  and  manufactures  a  variety 
of  building  materials  and  tools  used  in  the  finishing 
stages  of  construction. 

Louvre  frames. — Three  companies  in  Ghana  as- 
semble aluminum  louvre  frames.  Two  use  Australian 
components  and  the  third  assembles  the  American 
Stanley  louvre  frame.  The  Ghana  Government  has 
restricted  the  importation  of  finished  window  frames 
because  of  the  local  production.  No  company  has 
found  the  local  market  large  enough  for  the  fabri- 
cation of  steel  window  frames  in  significant  produc- 
tion runs. 

Paints. — Ghana  has  two  paint  factories.  One  is 
state-owned,  the  Paints  Corporation  at  Tema,  and  the 
other  is  privately  owned  by  a  British  firm.  The  latter 


Table   29. — Ghanaian   Imports  of  Nonferrous  Metals, 
1968,  1967,   1965,  1961 

(iV#'000)> 


Year 


Value 


1968  (1st  8  mos.) 1,934 

1967 2,678 

1965 4,631 

1961 2,958 

1  N$  1=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N#  =  US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana.  Various  issues,  Accra. 
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The  market  for  individual  hand  tools  in  Ghana  is  small.  The  Lebanese  are  principal  distributors  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean trade  pact  countries  are  major  suppliers. 


company  also  manufactures  varnishes,  lacquers,  enam- 
els, thinner,  putty,  and  oil  stain.  Most  of  the  auto- 
motive paint  is  imported.  While  there  is  no  restriction 
on  the  importation  of  paint,  the  price  differential 
between  imported  paint  and  locally  produced  paint  is 
considerable,  due  to  the  high  customs  duty. 

Iron-Mongery  (locks,  hardware). — Trade  sources 
state  that  the  market  for  locksmiths'  wares  is  good. 
Sales  are  based  on  the  design  of  the  product  and  its 
price  competitiveness.  While  Ghana  is  currently  im- 
porting most  of  its  iron-mongery  from  the  United 
Kingdom  and  West  Germany,  local  sources  feel  that 
the  United  States  could  be  competitive  and  supply 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  market.  The  figures  in  table 
30  show  Ghanaian  imports  of  locksmiths'  wares  and 
the  U.S.  share. 

Hand  tools  (nonelectric) — The  market  for  individ- 
ual hand  tools  is  small.  The  Lebanese  are  the  prin- 
cipal distributors  and  the  Eastern  European  trade 
pact  countries  are  the  major  suppliers.  The  market 
is  mainly  for  a  limited  quantity  but  a  large  variety  of 
types  of  hand   tools.   The   most   common   hand   tools 


used  in  construction  are  shovels  and  other  digging 
implements,  which  are  supplied  chiefly  by  Eastern 
Europe.  Trade  sources  indicate  that  the  market  is 
saturated.  Local  establishments  produce  small  quanti- 
ties of  tool  handles  and  agricultural  hand  implements 
such  as  spades,  head  pans,  and  matchers. 

Nails,  screws,  nuts,  bolts,  rivets,  and  similar  articles. 
— Ghana's  imports  of  this  category  of  goods,  like  other 
building  materials,  depend  on  construction  activity. 
In  1968,  Ghana  imported  nearly  N$  290,000,  mainly 
nuts,  bolts  and  screws.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the 

Table  30. — Imports  of  Locksmiths'  Wares, 
1968,    1967,    1965,    1961 


Total  Imports 

Year                                                      imports  from  U.S. 

(N^'OOO)i  (N^'OOO) 

1968  (1st  8  mos.) 619  11 

1967 880  7 

1965 593  4 

1961 704  6 

1  N</  1  =US?0.98  (July);  Predevaluation  N$  =  US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues. 
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leading  supplier  with  44  percent,  while  the  United 
States  furnished  36  percent  of  the  total,  probably  for 
use  at  Firestone's  rubber  plantation  and  tire  factory. 
To  protect  Ghana's  local  metal  industries,  which  pro- 
duce screws,  nuts  and  bolts,  the  Ghana  Government, 
in  July  1968,  raised  the  duty  on  these  items  from 
50  to  75  percent  ad  valorem. 

Sanitary  Ware. — Ghana  imports  a  small  amount  of 
sanitary  fixtures  and  fittings.  Local  sources  indicate 
that  the  U.S.  share  of  the  limited  market  is  small,  due 
to  a  higher  American  price  and  to  different  types  of 
plumbing  fittings  used  in  the  United  States.  If  Ghana's 
plans  for  a  ceramic  plant  materialize  the  country 
could  produce  its  ceramic  sanitary  ware  locally.  Table 
31  shows  Ghana's  imports  of  sanitary  ware. 


Table   31. — Ghanaian    Imports    of    Sinks,    Wash    Basins, 

and   Other   Sanitary   Plumbing   Fixtures   and   Fittings   of 

Ceramic  and  of  Iron  or  Steel   (whether  or  not 

enameled),  1968,  1967,  1965,  1961 


Year 


Total  From 

Imports  U.S. 

(N#'000)>      (N^'OOO) 


1968  (1st  8  mos.) 318  2 

1967 537  6 

1965 902  20 

1961 818  1 

1 1  N$  =  US$0.98  (July  1967)  ;  Predevaluation  N0  =  US$1.40. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


ELECTRICAL,    COMMUNICATIONS, 
CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
AGRICULTURAL  EQUIPMENT 

From  independence  in  1957  until  1966,  Ghana 
imported  large  quantities  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, both  specialized  and  general  industrial,  in  order 
to  build  an  industrialized  economy,  with  a  large  manu- 
facturing and  processing  sector.  Excessive  spending 
created  a  critical  foreign  exchange  shortage,  and  the 
present  Government  was  forced  to  put  a  brake  on  new 
industrial  activity.  Instead  of  machinery  for  new 
industrial  enterprises,  more  attention  now  is  being 
paid  to  replacement  machinery  and  spare  parts  to  get 
existing  plants  operating  at  greater  capacity  and 
efficiency. 

No  machinery  or  equipment  is  produced  or  as- 
sembled in  Ghana.  Ghana's  traditional  leading  im- 
ports of  machinery  and  equipment  have  been  machines 
for     special     industries,     telecommunications     equip- 


ment, electric  power  machinery  and  switchgear, 
refrigeration  and  cooling  equipment,  general  use 
machinery  and  mechanical  appliances,  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  and  textile  machinery. 
The  life  of  a  machine  in  Ghana  ordinarily  is  short 
because  of  hard  usage,  electric  power  fluctuations, 
and  the  hot,  humid  conditions. 

The  traditional  suppliers  have  been  the  United 
Kingdom  and  other  European  countries,  although  the 
United  States  has  furnished  substantial  amounts  of 
machinery  in  connection  with  American  investment, 
particularly  the  VALCO  aluminum  smelter.  Much  of 
the  non-VALCO  related  supply  has  been  through  Ameri- 
can subsidiaries  abroad.  The  United  States  ranks  as 
one  of  the  leading  suppliers  to  Ghana  of  earth  moving 
equipment  of  various  types. 

In  general,  American  machinery  exports  could  be 
substantially  enlarged  through  increased  American  in- 
vestment activity  in  Ghana;  by  assigning  permanent 
technical  and  sales  personnel  to  Ghana  so  as  to  ensure 
after-sales  servicing,  proper  contacts,  and  proper  in- 
stallation of  equipment;  and  by  familiarizing  Ghana- 
ians in  technical  and  managerial  positions  with  Ameri- 
can specifications  and  standards. 


Nonelectric  Engines 


Imports :  Practically  all  nonelectric  engines  imported 
are  marine  engines,  either  diesel  or  gasoline.  Marine 
engines,  between  18  and  40  hp.,  have  been  supplied 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  United  States  as  outboard 
motors  for  Ghana's  growing  fishing  industry.  Much 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  is  due  to  the 
substitution  of  motor  fishing  vessels  for  canoes. 

The  stationary  diesel  engines  imported  mainly  from 
the  United  Kingdom  are  from  60  to  80  hp.  and  are 
used  mainly  for  primary  processing  mills.  Private 
importers  usually  purchase  their  engines  retail  from 
the  larger  companies  with  servicing  facilities.  The 
medium  engines  are  used  to  power  stone  crushers. 
Firestone  has  imported  five  from  the  United  States 
for  its  rubber  and  tire  operations  in  Ghana. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Prospects  for  U.S.  ex- 
ports of  marine  engines  are  very  encouraging,  given 
the  rapid  growth  of  the  local  fishing  industry  and  its 
considerable  future  potential.  The  recent  commence- 
ment of  fishing  operations  on  the  Volta  Lake,  and  in 
the  future,  the  transformation  of  the  Volta  Lake  into 
a  center  of  tourism  featuring  pleasure  motor  boating 
and  fishing  should  further  enhance  the  market  for 
marine  engines. 
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Table    32. — Imports    of    Diesel    and    Nondiesel    Internal 
Combustion  Engines,   1968,   1967,  1965,   1961 


(Number) 


Type 
(by  SITC  number) 


1968 
(1st  8 

IllOS.) 


1907 


L965 


1961 


711-510.  Diesel  and  semi-diesel 
engines,  marine,  complete: 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom 19 

Belgium-Luxemburg 0 

United  States 400 

Total 425 

711-510.  Diesel  and  semi-diesel 
engines,  stationary,  complete: 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom 244 

United  States 0 

Total. 296 

711-530.  Other  diesel  and  semi- 
diesel  engines: 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom 55 

Czechoslovakia 20 

United  States 0 

Total 76 

711-540.  Other  internal  combustion 
engines,  marine,  complete: 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom 2 

Belgium-Luxemburg 130 

Sweden 37 

United  States 600 

Total 722 

711-550.  Other  internal  combustion 
engines,  stationary,  complete: 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom 0 

United  States 48 

Total 48 


7 

295 

32 

47 

0 

0 

180 

0 

1,201 

2  HI 

321 

1,245 

592 

381 

■171 

0 

12 

3 

592 

436 

520 

21 

22 

244 

15 

57 

0 

1 

2 

12 

40 

123 

333 

83 

1 

363 

655 

0 

28 

2(11 

0 

66 

234 

') 

866 

1,190 

29 

1,377 

6 

2 

95 

0 

0 

1 

6 

<•> 

LOO 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Agricultural  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Imports:  Agricultural  machinery  normally  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  most  promising  markets  in  Ghana 
since  the  country  is  primarily  agricultural  and  is  en- 
gaged in  programs  of  diversification  and  expansion 
of  agricultural  production.  Ghanaian  imports  of  agri- 
cultural machinery  have  been  temporarily  cut  back 
since  1965,  however,  because  of  the  heavy  stock  of 
equipment  accumulated  during  the  previous  regime. 
By  1966,  most  of  this  equipment  was  inoperable  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  foreign  exchange  to  purchase 
the  necessary  spare  parts.  Consequently,  the  recent  em- 
phasis has  been  mainly  to  import  spare  parts  to  get 
the  existing  stock  back  into  operation. 

The  data  in  table  33  show  that  Ghana  imported 
4,517  tractors  during  the  period  1961  through  August 
1968,  most  of  which  were  wheeled  tractors,  exceed- 
ing 40  b.hp.  The  figures  in  table  34  show  the  United 


Kingdom  to  be  the  leading  supplier  of  tractors,  fur- 
nishing 41  percent  of  total  Ghanaian  imports  of  4,517 
tractors  during  the  same  time  period.  In  1967  and 
1968,  however,  when  Ghana's  imports  of  tractors  from 
Eastern  Europe  ceased,  the  British  share  rose  to  89 
percent.  The  leading  tractor  modes  supplied  from  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1967  and  1968  were  products  of 
U.S.  subsidiaries — Massey-Ferguson,  Ford,  and  Cater- 
pillar. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States 
supplied  only  4  percent  of  total  tractors  imported 
from  1961  to  1968.  The  amount  of  tractor  imports 
coming  directly  from  the  United  States  has  progres- 
sively declined  since  1961,  with  replacement  being 
effected  from  U.S.  subsidiary  sources.  Direct  shipment 
of  tractors  from  the  United  States  should  expand, 
however,  over  the  next  few  years  due  to  USAID 
financing. 

Construction  and  Mining  Equipment 

Imports:  Heavy  earthmoving  equipment  such  as 
bulldozers,  and  boring,  excavating,  levelling,  mineral 
crushing,  sorting  and  similar  types  of  machinery  are 
the  leading  heavy  equipment  import  items.  In  Ghana, 
earthmoving  machinery  is  used  in  construction,  main- 
ly for  roads  and  other  civil  engineering  works;  in 
the  timber  industry  for  extraction  of  trees  and  for  the 
building  of  timbering  roads;  in  agriculture  for  general 
farm  cultivation;  and  in  the  local  diamond,  gold, 
bauxite  and  manganese  mining  industries.  Earth- 
moving  equipment  for  these  purposes  is  mainly  pur- 
chased by  private  companies  generally  working  under 
Government  contracts. 

United  States  predominance  in  the  Ghanaian  market 
for  bulldozer  tractors  is  marked  by  the  1,450  Cater- 
pillar bulldozer  tractors  in  service  in  mid-1969.  The 
nearest  competitor  is  the  Japanese  Komatsu,  with  300 
in  service.  ( However,  5  years  ago,  there  were  no 
Komatsus    operating    in    Ghana.) 

Export  Prospects:  With  the  continued  expansion  of 
the  Ghanaian  economy  there  should  be  a  steady  de- 
mand for  earthmoving  machinery.  Follow-through 
by  the  Ghanaian  Government  of  its  intention  to  im- 
prove road  communication  and  to  diversify  agriculture 
should  result  in  stepped-up  sales  by  the  United  States. 
If  the  Ghana  Government  is  able  to  go  ahead  with  the 
proposed  road  system  between  Accra,  Kumasi,  and 
Takoradi,  "Golden  Triangle  Roads",  the  market 
should  expand  considerably  for  mineral  crushing  and 
sorting  machinery,  and  other  types  of  construction 
equipment. 
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Table   33. — Tractor  Imports,   1961-68 

(Number) 


Type 


1968 
(let  8  mos) 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


Total 


Tracked  or  half-tracked  .  .  . 

not  exceeding  40  b.hp  . 

exceeding  40  b.hp  .  -  .  . 
Wheeled  tractors 

not  exceeding  40  b.hp  . 

exceeding  40  b.hp  .  .  .  . 
Total 

new 

second-hand 


25 

18 

223 

562 

76 

301 

14 

71 

1,290 

0 

1 

120 

142 

20 

15 

14 

312 

25 

17 

103 

420 

50 

286 

14 

57 

978 

57 

124 

120 

911 

273 

Oil) 

285 

847 

3,227 

1 

29 

58 

445 

95 

293 

282 

356 

1,559 

56 

95 

62 

466 

178 

317 

3 

491 

1,668 

82 

142 

343 

1,473 

349 

911 

20') 

918 

4,517 

80 

136 

341 

1,407 

349 

911 

297 

918 

4,439 

2 

6 

2 

66 

2 

78 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

Metalivorking  Machinery 

Imports  of  Metalivorking  Machinery:  The  leading 
imports  in  this  category  are  boring,  drilling,  milling, 
planing,  grinding  and  gear  cutting  machinery.  Ex- 
cluding the  VALCO  aluminum  smelter,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 35  small  metalworking  establishments  in 
Ghana  which  provide  metal  products  such  as  vehicle 
bodies,  louvre  frames,  steel  cabinets,  bolts  and  nuts, 
and  galvanized  corrugated  iron  sheets. 


There  are  only  a  few  repair  machine  shops  in  the 
country  connected  with  industrial  establishments  and 
transportation  fleets.  According  to  the  findings  of  the 
1967  U.S.  Trade  and  Investment  Mission  to  Ghana,  one 
of  Ghana's  most  critical  needs  is  increased  numbers 
of  properly  equipped  machine  shops.  High  quality 
machine  tools  and  proper  maintenance  could  help  put 
agricultural    construction    and    transportation    equip- 


An  American  forage  harvester  arrives  at   a   farm  in  Nungua,   a  town   located   10   miles  outside  of  Accra.  The   har- 
vester was  bought  by  the  Ghana  Ministry  of  Animal  Husbandry  through  the  United  States  AID   program. 
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Table    34. — Tractor  Imports   from   Supplier  Countries,    1961-68 

(Number) 


Imports 


1968 
(let  8  nios) 


1967 


196o 


1965 


1964 


1962 


1961 


Total  imports 

United  Kingdom . 
United  States.  .  .  . 
West  Germany. .  . 

U.S.S.R 

Yugoslavia 

Poland 

Czechoslovakia.  .  . 


82 

142 

343 

1,473 

349 

911 

299 

918 

77 

123 

80 

546 

227 

135 

33 

561 

3 

11 

6 

9 

50 

52 

13 

51 

1 

1 

0 

1 

8 

0 

193 

306 

0 

0 

0 

32 

2 

3 

58 

0 

0 

2 

120 

170 

0 

19 

1 

0 

(l 

0 

0 

140 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

g.r> 

562 

1 

700 

0 

0 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

merit  back  into  commission.  Several  of  the  existing 
shops  are  in  the  public  sector  and  are  attached  to  the 
Public  Works  Department,  the  railways,  and  the 
Tema  shipyards.  Others  are  a  part  of  technical  training 
schools  and  are  attached  as  maintenance  shops  to 
mining  facilities,  saw  mills,  and  the  state  textile  plant. 
The  most  modern  machine  shop  in  Ghana,  supplied 
with  high-quality  U.S.  machine  tools,  belongs  to  the 
VALCO  aluminum  smelter. 

The  data  in  table  35  show  the  number  of  metalwork- 
ing  machine  tools  imported  into  Ghana  in  recent  years. 

Most  of  Ghana's  machine  tools  originally  came  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  now  are  generally  very  old 
and  in  poor  working  condition.  The  British  expatriates 
in  the  extractive  and  lumbering  industries  are  the 
important  factors  in  purchase  decisions  resulting  in 
the  importation  of  metalworking  machine  tools  from 
the  United  Kingdom.  American  subsidiaries  in  Eng- 
land could,  however,  step  up  their  sales  promotion 
efforts  in  this  market. 

Other  than  machine  tools,  there  is  little  demand  for 
other  imported  metal  working  equipment  such  as  gas 
cutting  and  welding  appliances,  and  rolling  and  forg- 


Table   35. — Imports  of  Metalworking  Machine  Tools, 
1965-68 

(Number) 


Type 
(by  SITC  number) 


1968 
(1st  8 
mos.) 


1967 


1966 


1965 


715-100.  Metal  working 

machine  tools: 
of  which: 

United  Kingdom 357 

West  Germany 547 

United  States 5 

U.S.S.R 0 

Total 1,002 


706 

519 

4,766 

28 

252 

449 

88 

1,944 

1,472 

3 

54 

5,877 

911 

3,345 

14,270 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  oj  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


ing  items.  A  local  branch  of  the  French  firm,  Air 
Liquide,  manufactures  and  distributes  acetylene  and 
oxygen,  and  handles  imported  torches,  and  cutting 
and  welding  tips.  The  steel  mill  at  Tema  already  is 
equipped  with  regard  to  its  rolling  mill  facilities. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  While  this  market  is 
very  promising,  it  is  highly  competitive.  To  enlarge 
their  market  share,  U.S.  manufacturers  of  metalwork- 
ing equipment  will  have  to  launch  an  effective  sales 
effort  in  Ghana  which  should  include  proper  training 
programs  for  the  use  of  U.S.  machinery. 

Office  Machinery  and  Equipment 

Imports:  The  import  data  in  table  61  are  an  indi- 
cation of  the  size  of  the  market  in  Ghana  for  office 
machinery  and  equipment. 

Ghanaian  import  data  show  that  the  number  of 
typewriters,  and  adding  and  calculating  machines 
declined  since  1961,  largely  reflecting  import  licensing 
controls,  and  more  recently  reduced  levels  of  economic 
activity.  The  rather  large  increase  in  imports  of  add- 
ing and  calculating  machines  in  1965  was  due  to  the 
introduction  of  "decimal"  machines  to  replace  the 
old  "sterling"  machines.  In  that  year,  the  Ghanaian 
currency  changed  from  British  pounds  to  the  Ghanian 
cedi,  based  on  a  decimal  system.  Where  the  import 
data  show  unusually  large  annual  increases  in  busi- 
ness machines,  this  is  due  to  a  one-time  contract  for 
a  particular  project. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  U.S.  exports  of  office 
machinery  should  increase  due  to  shipments  under 
the  U.S.  Commodity  Import  Loan.  Local  sources 
indicate  that  in  general  American  prices  are  higher 
than  those  prices  supplied  by  European  countries. 
Consequently,  U.S.  suppliers  are  better  able  to  supply 
speciality  business  machines  where  cost  may  not  be 
the  dominant  factor  in  purchase  decisions. 
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Table   36. — Imports  of  Office  Machines   and  Leading  Suppliers 


Office  Machines  (SITC  Number  714) 


1968 
(1st  8  mos) 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1963 


1961 


Typewriters: 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

West  Germany 

East  Germany 

Total 

Adding  and  calculating  machines: 

Italy 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

West  Germany 

Sweden 

Japan 

Total 

Accounting  and  bookkeeping  2  machines: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

West  Germany 

Sweden 

Total 

Punched  card  and  electronic  data  processing  machines: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Italy 

Total 

Duplicating  Machines: 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Total 


5 

1,273 

383 

350 

1,230 

176 

312 

305 

388 

118 

770 

1,198 

5 

43 

32 

19 

8 

14 

151 

79 

42 

379 

335 

640 

50 

148 

32 

520 

1 

0 

547 

1,855 

1,088 

1,400 

2,525 

2,224 

0 

663 

1 

3,752 

408 

213 

51 

102 

347 

854 

150 

505 

0 

8 

31 

100 

1 

1 

106 

80 

22 

345 

26 

80 

112 

65 

14 

580 

154 

189 

30 

11 

0 

17 

0 

0 

335 

949 

431 

6,062 

795 

1,078 

26 

231 

51 

77 

102 

51 

8 

92 

5 

62 

21 

166 

15 

70 

3 

216 

48 

20 

24 

0 

2 

109 

16 

0 

73 

441 

61 

475 

215 

262 

85 

136 

19 

14 

1,201 

8 

32 

4 

2 

20,003 

0 

0 

937 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

1,060 

148 

24 

20,003 

1,212 

29 

1,017 

369 

204 

172 

193 

3,929 

0 

4 

2 

3 

29 

0 

1,078 

375 

211 

241 

299 

11,444 

1  Includes  check-writing  machines,  manual  and  electric 

2  Excludes  punch  cards  and  electronic  data  processing  machines 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Sewing  Machines 

(Domestic  and  Industrial) 

Imports:  Both  industrial  and  domestic  sewing 
machines  are  imported.  Domestic-type  machines, 
mainly  used  in  artisan  trades  such  as  tailoring,  come  in 
unassembled  (completely  knocked  down  (CKD).  While 
the  most  popular  domestic-type  sewing  machine  by  far 
is  the  foot-powered  machine,  the  demand  for  domestic- 
type  electric  sewing  machines  is  increasing,  particularly 
in  the  cities.  The  Far  Eastern  countries  supply  most 
of  the  market  for  domestic-type  machines. 

Industrial  sewing  machines,  all  of  which  are  electri- 
cal, are  used  principally  in  the  garment  industry.  Trade 
sources  in  Ghana  state  that,  with  the  exception  of 
South  Africa  and  Rhodesia,  the  country  has  the 
biggest  garment  industry  in  Africa.  The  garment  in- 
dustry, however,  has  reached  a  point  where,  for  the 
near  future,  the  number  of  machines  in  use  is  largely 
adequate  except  for  replacement  needs.  While  the 
United  States  supplies  most  of  the  industrial  machines, 
small  quantities  are  imported  from  Japan   and  Ger- 


many. The  replacement  market  for  industrial  sewing 
machines  is  300  to  400  a  year,  whereas  the  market 
for  domestic-type  machines  levels  at  about  the  one 
thousand  mark.  Table  37  shows  Ghanaian  imports  of 
sewing  machines. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  American  domestic 
sewing  machines  are  generally  too  sophisticated  and 
expensive  for  the  Ghanaian  market,  but  prospects  are 
good  for  U.S.  supply  of  a  significant  portion  of  the 
industrial   market    for   machines    and    attachments. 

Singer  supplies  the  Ghanaian  market  often  from 
its  subsidiary  in  Italy  where  the  machines  are  built 
specifically  for  the  African  market.  Ghana  requires 
particularly  strong,  heavy  machines  because  of  con- 
stant use,  extensive  exposure  to  weather,  and  constant 
moves. 

Refrigeration  and  Cooling  Equipment 

Imports:  This  category  of  equipment  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  markets  in  Ghana  because  of  the 
country's  tropical  climate.  The  major  Ghanaian  im- 
ports  in   this   category   are    air-conditioning    systems 
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Workers  in  trimmer's  shop  of  automobile  repair  service  mend  upholstery  with  vinyl  material  supplied  by  American 
textile  firms.  Singer  supplies  the  Ghanaian  market  for  sewing  machines  often  from  its  subsidiary  in  Italy  where 
machines  are  built   specifically   for  African   market. 


Ghana's  cigarette  factory  in  Takoradi,  operated  by  the  state-owned  Pioneer  Tobacco  Company  (PTC),  uses  both 
locally  grown  tobacco  and  imported  tobacco  from  the  United  Slates  for  its  cigarette  production.  Electrical  equip- 
ment  is   used   in   production. 
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Table   37. — Imports  of  Sewing  Machines, 
1968,  1967,  1965,  1961 

(Number) 


Type 
(by  SITC  number) 


1968 
(1st  8 
mo8.) 


1967 


1965 


717-310.  Sewing  machines, 

industrial: 

United  Kingdom 64 

Japan 148 

West  Germany 92 

United  States 1,032 

Italy 1 

Total 1,347 

717-320.  Sewing  machines, 

household — type: 

United  Kingdom 11 

India 793 

China 689 

Czechoslovakia 648 

East  Germany 102 

Japan 1,876 

U.S.S.R 338 

United  States 0 

Italy 0 

Total 4,540 


1961 


273 

437 

219 

740 

215 

144 

108 

44 

46 

53 

8 

15 

54 

1,982 

0 

1,426 

746 

443 

67 

35 

14,962 

198 

0 

167 

1,300 

10,265 

44 

0 

598 

40 

1,615 

2,143 

603 

1,323 

848 

2,813 

201 

20 

0 

5 

0 

110 

80 

247 

99 

6,820 

16,791 

19,607 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


height  of  the  herring  season.  The  plan  suggests  that 
an  adequate  solution  to  the  problem  can  only  be 
achieved  with  the  installation  of  cold  storage  facilities 
at  a  new  fishing  harbor,  to  be  installed  in  the  Sekondi- 
Takoradi  area,  and  with  the  establishment  of  expanded 
storage  facilities  in  Kumasi. 

The  data  in  table  39  show  Ghana's  cold  storage 
facilities  in  tons. 

There  is  also  a  growing  demand  for  smaller  refrig- 
eration units  for  the  increasing  number  of  retailers 
selling  meats,  fish,  and  other  refrigerated  products. 
Cold  storage  units  and  display  counters  are  produced 
locally  for  built-in  installations.  The  Ghanaian  market 
for  display  counters  is  basically  for  built-in  units  but 
the  sectional  type  is  being  introduced. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  market  for  air 
conditioning  and  refrigeration  equipment  is  excellent. 
While  the  United  States  is  the  leading  supplier  of  air 
conditioners,  American  producers  must  mount  more 
aggressive  sales  efforts  to  compete  with  European 
suppliers,  particularly  Italian,  in  the  field  of  refrigera- 
tion. 


and  refrigeration  units.  Table  38  gives  an  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  market  for  air  conditioners  and  refrigerator 
equipment  and  the  major  suppliers. 

The  market  for  commercial  air  conditioning  is  grow- 
ing rapidly.  About  75  percent  of  central  air  condition- 
ing is  for  Government,  mainly  Government  offices. 
However,  an  increasing  number  of  banks  and  other 
business  enterprises  and  hospitals  are  beginning  to 
have  equipment  installed.  Four  companies  assemble 
American  air  conditioners  locally.  The  Sheet  Metal 
Corporation  at  Tema  manufacturers  a  galvanized  duct 
work  which  is  used  in  connection  with  installations 
although  fiberglass  ducts  can  be  imported  and  installed 
at  a  cheaper  price.  The  United  States  has  virtually 
no  competition  in  commercial  air  conditioning.  The 
American  product  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  leader 
in  the  field.  Competition  in  smaller  window  units  for 
household  and  individual  office  use  is  more  active, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  occupying  a  strong  sup- 
plier position. 

The  market  for  cold  storage  facilities  is  particularly 
promising  in  Ghana.  According  to  the  current  2-year 
plan  of  development,  cold  storage  facilities  must 
be  expanded,  particularly  in  light  of  the  expected  in- 
crease in  the  local  catch  of  fish.  At  the  end  of  1967, 
the  total  cold  storage  capacity  installed  in  the  country 
was  approximately  9,500  tons  (excluding  small  depots) 
and  was  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  Tema- 
Accra   area,   causing   considerable   congestion    at   the 


Woodworking  Machinery 

Imports:  The  timber  industry  is  Ghana's  second 
leading  export  sector.  The  Ghana  Government  is  plac- 
ing heavy  emphasis  on  increasing  the  value  of  wood 
exports    by    processing    logs    into    sawn    timber    and 

Table   38. — Imports  of  Cooling  Equipment  in   1968, 
1967,  1965,  1961 

(Nfoooy 


Type 

1968 

(by  SITC  number) 

(1st.  8 

mos.) 

1967 


1965 


202 


1961 


719-121.  Air-conditioning  machines, 

not  exceeding  3  H.P.: 

United  Kingdom 61  58 

Israel 0  148 

United  States 86  31 

West  Germany 1  2 

Total 148  243 

719-129.  Other  air-conditioning 

machines: 

United  Kingdom 12  187 

United  States 344  277 

France 17  0 

Total 374  482 

719—150.  Refrigerators  other  than 

domestic  and  other  refrigerating 

equipment,  whether  or  not  electric: 

United  Kingdom 170  89 

Denmark 101  46 

United  States 24  64 

Italy 31  0 

Total 329  235 


7 

34 

0 

1 

247 

27 

2,017 

0 

2,289 

64 

4 

17 

217 

365 

4 

0 

272 

429 

12 

63 

0 

2 

65 

6 

0 

13 

91 


i  1  N$=$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N#=US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 
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Table    39. — Cold  Storage  Capacity 


(Tuns) 


Location 


End  1967     End  1968     End  1969 
(Actual)     (Forecast)     (Target) 


11,200 

11,200 

1,800 

1,800 

300 

1,500 

0 

2,000 

0 

500 

13,300 

17,000 

Tema 7,200 

Accra 1,800 

Kumasi 300 

Sekondi-Takoradi 0 

Tamale 0 

Total 9,300 


Source:  Ghana  Two-year  Development  Plan,  Accra. 

veneer  and  plywood.  In  1967,  39  percent  of  extracted 
timber  was  exported  as  logs.  56  percent  went  into  saw 
mills,  and  only  5  percent  was  converted  into  veneer 
and  plywood.  To  encourage  greater  production  of  the 
latter,  the  Government  is  allocating  timber  concessions 
to  the  five  plywood  mills,  some  of  which  have  veneer 
facilities,  in  the  country.  Two  additional  mills  are  in 
advanced  stages  of  planning.  The  market  for  equip- 
ment such  as  veneer  slicers,  veneer  lathes,  and  com- 
panion equipment  should  consequently  expand.  Local 
sources  also  indicate  good  export  prospects  for  porta- 
ble handsaws  and  cross-cut  styles. 

The  market  for  planers,  shapers,  surfacers  and  other 
woodworking  machinery  for  the  local  furniture  in- 
dustry also  is  promising.  The  following  figures  show 
the  growth  of  Ghana's  production  of  furniture  and 
fixtures: 

Value    of    Production    of    Ghanaian    Furniture    Industry 
(N$  Million)1 

1963     1964   1965    1966    1967    1968 
(estimate) 

Furniture  and  fixture 
manufactures    2.8       3.5       3.0       2.9       2.4       2.4 

JN0  1  =  USS0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N#  =  US 
$1.40. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  Europeans  and 
Japanese  are  generally  more  price  competitive  than 
the  United  States  in  this  type  of  equipment. 


Electric  Machinery  and  Switchgear 

Imports:  There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  elec- 
tric motors  for  industry  and,  to  a  growing  extent,  for 
low  horsepower  motors  to  run  small  factory  process- 
ing machines  such  as  simple  grinding  mills  used  at 
the  village  level.  The  big  trading  companies  with 
servicing    facilities    import    these    smaller    motors    for 


over  the  counter  sales.  Ghana  imported  nearly  $7 
million  worth  of  electric  machinery  and  switchgear 
in  1965.  of  which  the  U.S.  share  was  15  percent.  About 
$2  million  worth  was  imported  in  1967,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  24  percent.  Table  40  shows  the 
number  of  electric  machinery  items  imported  over 
the  past  few  years  and  the  leading  suppliers. 

In  1967,  Ghana  imported  about  N$  287,000  worth 
of  parts  for  the  machines  in  table  40,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  the  greatest  share,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom.  Most  of  the  U.S.  electrical 
machinery  and  spare  parts  delivered  in  Ghana  has 
been  for  the  VALCO  aluminum  smelter  operation. 


Table   40. — Imports   of   Electric   Machinery, 
1968,  1967,  1965,  1961 

(Number) 


Type 
(by  SITC  number) 


1968 
(8  mos.) 


1967 


1965 


722-110.  Electric  Generating  Bets 

(and  generators)  not  exceeding  200 

KW,  complete: 

United  Kingdom 227 

West  Germany 8 

Netherlands 1 

United  States 719 

Total 981 

722-120.  Electric  generating  sets 

(and  generators)  exceeding  200 

KW,  complete: 

United  Kingdom 92 

West  Germany 1 

United  States 2 

Italy, 1,757 

Total 1,853 

722-130.  Flectric  motors,  railway, 

complete: 

United  Kingdom 6 

United  States 0 

Total 6 

722-140.  Other  Electric  motors  not 

exceeding  25  b.hp.1  complete: 

United  Kingdom 1 , 020 

United  States 24 

West  Germany 253 

Hong  Kong 8 

India 5 

Total 1,566 

722-150.  Other  Electric  motors, 

exceeding  25  b.hp.1,  complete: 

United  Kingdom 244 

West  Germany 10 

United  States 1 

Total 264 

722-160.  Electric  converters,  recti- 
fiers, and  transformers,  complete: 

United  Kingdom 8,905 

WeBt  Germany 1 ,612 

Netherlands 11 

United  States 51 

France 2 

Total 10,822 


1961 


113 

N.A. 

N.A. 

62 

K 

24 

291 

100 

N.A. 

N.A. 

157 

0 

0 

261 

2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2,690 

260 

530 

84 

165 

15 

265 

667 

31 

290 

0 

0 

300 

0 

0 

3,877 

1,515 

920 

44 

66 

144 

5 

162 

4 

103 

52 

15 

458 

306 

169 

1,748 

1,082 

1,209 

2,993 

163 

496 

1,929 

59 

13 

566 

202 

249 

828 

106 

220 

8,517 

3,063 

3,062 

1  B.hp.  =  Brake  horsepower. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 
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Electrical  generating  sets  come  mainly  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Europe  because  of  voltage  out- 
put similar  to  Ghanaian  standards.  The  market  is  good 
for  electric  generators  up  to  50  kw.  and  somewhat  more 
limited  for  generators  up  to  250  kw.  which  are  used 
in  the  bigger  factories  often  as  stand  by  systems  when 
electricity  goes  off.  The  electrical  generators  imported 
are  mostly  diesel  powered.  There  is  potentially  a  large 
market  for  diesel  generators  for  factories  in  rural  areas 
not  served  by  the  Volta  transmission  system.  Because 
of  the  humidity,  local  sources  state,  electric  generators 
go  out  frequently,  consequently  demanding  adequate 
spare  parts  and  servicing  facilities. 

Ghana  imported  electrical  switchgear  valued  at  N^ 
1.1  million  in  1967,  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
West  Germany,  and  the  United  States.  In  1968  (1st 
8  mos. ),  imports  reached  N$  1.6  million  worth  of 
which  N^  1  million  came  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  1968,  the  World  Bank  extended  to  Ghana  a  credit 
of  $10  million  for  importation  of  equipment  and  ma- 
terials to  distribute  electricity.  Most  of  the  equipment, 
such  as  insulated  wire  and  cables,  however,  is  being 
supplied  by  European  and  Japanese  sources. 

Feasibility  studies  have  been  undertaken  for  a  joint- 
venture  project  betwen  the  German  firm  Kabelmetal 
and  the  National  Investment  Bank  for  the  local  produc- 
tion of  electrical  wire  and  cable.  It  will  cost  approxi- 
mately N^  1.0  million. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States 
should  be  able  to  increase  its  percentage  share  of  this 
market. 

Telecommunications  Equipment 

Imports:  A  major  capital  goods  import  is  tele- 
communications equipment.  About  $3  million  worth 
was  imported  in  1967,  of  which  the  U.S.  share  was  only 
4  percent.  In  1965,  the  imports  amounted  to  nearly 
$6  million  and  the  U.S.  share  was  zero.  The  Nether- 
lands, Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  leading 
suppliers. 

Telecommunications  links  among  the  major  popu- 
lation centers  are  provided  by  an  extensive,  very 
high  frequency  radio  trunk  network,  and  an  open- 
wire  telephone  carrier  system.  A  separate,  hand-keyed, 
Morse  telegraph  system  reaches  most  of  the  remaining 
cities  and  towns  in  the  country. 

Ghana's  Post  and  Telecommunication  Organization 
(P&T)  is  in  charge  of  management,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  telecommunications  in  Ghana.  The 
organization's  largest  division  is  the  Line  and  Radio 
Division,  which  is  responsible  for  the  planning,  oper- 


ation, and  maintenance  of  radio  and  line  telecommuni- 
cations equipment  for  public  telegraph  and  telephone 
services  throughout  Ghana.  The  Division  has  an  annual 
operating  budget  of  about  $2.5  million,  compared  with 
a  total  of  about  $1.75  million  for  all  of  the  remaining 
divisions  of  the  Post  and  Telecommunications  organi- 
zation. 

USAID  is  undertaking  a  comprehensive  sectoral 
study  in  the  field  of  telecommunications  which  will 
analyze  and  project  Ghana's  telecommunication  re- 
quirements over  the  next  decade.  The  study  will  com- 
plement the  forthcoming  AID-financed  study  of  a 
West  African  telecommunications  link  connecting 
Accra  with  Lome,  Togo;  Cotonou,  Dahomey;  Lagos, 
Nigeria;  and  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Ghanaian  imports 
should  continue  and  American  firms  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  bid  on  forthcoming  projects  on  an 
equal  basis  with  foreign  competitors. 

TRANSPORTATION  EQUIPMENT 

Highways  are  the  mainstay  of  the  transportation 
system  of  Ghana,  together  with  a  600-mile  railway  in 
the  south  connecting  the  country's  three  principal 
cities — Accra,  Kumasi  and  Tamale — and  two  ports — 
Takoradi  and  Tema.  The  railway  is  of  special  impor- 
tance as  the  main  carrier  for  the  country's  two  most 
important  export  commodities,  cocoa  and  timber,  as 
well  as  for  bauxite  and  manganese  exports.  For  gen- 
eral transportation  of  goods  and  passengers,  however, 
as  well  as  for  connection  between  the  northern  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  the  road  network  is, 
and  will  remain  for  the  foreseeable  future,  of  primary 
importance. 

Ghana's  transportation  system  is  well  developed, 
having  grown  hand-in-hand  with  a  basically  sound 
economy  over  a  period  of  70  years.  By  1960,  however, 
the  transport  sector  had  progressively  deteriorated 
due  to  severe  cuts  in  maintenance  funds,  administra- 
tion of  construction  and  maintenance  operations,  and 
shortage  of  spare  parts.  Because  of  the  critical  relation- 
ship of  transportation  to  other  parts  of  the  economy, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  road  maintenance  programs 
would  have  on  solving  Ghana's  unemployment  prob- 
lem, the  transportation  sector  is  receiving  high  priority. 
Consequently,  U.S.  suppliers  of  equipment  for  road 
construction  and  road  maintenance  have  available  to 
them  trade  opportunities  in  this  area. 

In  August  1966,  the  United  States  Agency  for 
International  Development  (USAID)  undertook  a  sur- 
vey of  Ghana's  transportation  requirements  prepara- 
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tory  to  contracting  in  the  future  for  a  comprehensive 
sectoral  study  of  rail,  road,  water,  and  air  trans- 
portation. The  survey  distinguished  between  short- 
term,  high  priority  needs  and  longer  term  develop- 
ment requirements.  In  the  short  run,  the  survey  under- 
lined Ghana's  critical  need  for  spare  parts  for  existing 
road  maintenance  equipment,  and  for  private  and 
government  commodity  transport  vehicles.  Immediate 
needs  for  new  construction  and  maintenance  equip- 
ment were  cited,  also.  Over  a  long  period,  the  survey 
recommended  specific  studies,  more  in  line  with  a 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  effort. 

Passenger  Cars 

Size  of  Market:  There  is  a  strong  demand  for  passen- 
ger cars  which  can  be  used  both  commercially  and 
privately.  However,  the  number  imported  is  limited 
through  import  licensing  and  through  the  imposition 
of  a  customs  duty  and  purchase  tax  which  can  make 
the  selling  price  of  the  imported  car  extremely  high. 

The  total  estimated  number  of  passenger  cars 
operating  in  Ghana  in  1969  is  estimated  at  around 
21,000.  Assuming  an  average  life  of  a  car  to  be  6 
years,  practically  all  cars  imported  before  1963  should 
have  been  scrapped. 

Vehicles    Newly    Registered    in    Each    Calendar   Year 

1963  5,123 

1964  2,968 

1965  2,676 

1966  3,559 

1967  3,216 

1968  3,589 

Total  fleet  estimated  for  1969  21,000 

Source:  Ghana  Statistical  Year  book,  1964;  Ghana  Motor 
Vehicle  Statistics  1966;  Newsletter  Central  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, December   1968. 


There  should  be  a  future  increase  in  the  vehicle 
retirement  rate  as  a  result  of  both  the  increase  in  the 
average  age  of  automobiles  in  Ghana  and  the  in- 
crease in  vehicle  depreciation  during  the  last  several 
years  from  cars  running  over  deterioriated   roads. 

Local  Manufacture:  While  there  is  no  local  manu- 
facture of  cars,  there  are  a  few  motor  plants  that 
import  cars  partially  knocked  down  for  local  as- 
sembly. For  example,  the  Fattal  vehicle  assembly 
plant  assembles  the  Japanese  car  "Toyota"  and  the 
Japan  Motor  Company  plans  to  assemble  the  Japanese 
"Datsun"  in  the  near  future.  There  is  an  increasing 
tendency  to  import  cars  in  this  maner  as  the  customs 
duty  and  purchase  tax  are  less. 

Imports  of  Cars:  Table  41  shows  the  number  of 
complete  passenger  cars  imported  into  Ghana,  the 
leading  supplier  countries,  and  the  number  of  new 
cars  as  opposed  to  second  hand  cars. 

Most  of  the  cars  imported  by  Ghana  have  small 
engines.  Of  the  3,564  cars  imported  in  1967,  16 
percent  of  the  cars  were  over  1700cc;  76  percent 
were  between  lOOOcc  and  1700cc;  and  about  8  percent 
were  under  lOOOcc.  Trade  sources  indicate  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  a  license  to  import  a  car  with 
an  engine  displacement  of  more  than  1700cc.  Since 
American  cars  have  engines  with  a  displacement  much 
greater  than  1700cc.  it  is  difficult  to  import  an  auto- 
mobile from  the  United  States  except  under  the  AID 
program.  The  reason  for  the  Government  restriction 
is  the  higher  cost  of  the  bigger  cars  in  terms  of  limited 
foreign  exchange  and  their  higher  fuel  consumption, 
also  requiring  foreign  exchange. 

The  more  expensive  cars  also  are  subject  to  a  higher 
purchase  tax,  which  can  virtually  price  them  out  of 
the  market.  The  following  illustrates  how  the  combi- 
nation of  customs  duty  and  purchase  tax  affects  the 
price  of  an  imported  car  whose  value  is  N^2285  (c.i.f.) 


Table   41. — Tola!   Number   of   Passenger   Car   Imports,    1964-67 


Supplier  country 


1967 
New  Secondhand 


1966 
New  Secondhand 


1965 
New  Secondhand 


1964 
New  Secondhand 


United  Kingdom 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

West  Germany 

Italy 

Japan 

United  States 

Total  all  countries 

Grand  total  new  and  secondhand  cars. 


525 

f>07 

447 

402 

131 

348 

405 

224 

30 

i 

54 

10 

21 

24 

49 

1 

L85 

308 

152 

177 

546 

113 

176 

71 

425 

844 

359 

628 

426 

457 

414 

215 

80 

59 

225 

55 

14 

18 

191 

20 

458 

13 

351 

7 

7(1 

16 

120 

1(1 

91 

27 

7(1 

155 

n 

6 

33 

1,722 


1,842 


1,619  1,346 


1,477 


1,022 


1,398 


568 


3,564 


2,983 


2,469 


1,966 


Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues. 
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(1)  The  car  is   first   subject   to   the   30  percent 
customs  duty  applicable  to  all  cars. 
N$2285        (landed  value   +   insurance) 

+   30%    (customs  duty) 
N^2985        (value  with  customs  duty  paid) 

(2)  A  normal  mark-up  is  then  added. 
N02985        (duty    paid) 

+  800        (representative   markup) 
N^!3785        (value  including  markup  and 
customs  duty) 

(3)  The  purchase  tax  is  now  computed  on  the 
$3785  value,  which  includes  the  customs 
duty  and  markup.  The  following  table  shows 
the  schedule  of  rates  of  purchase  tax  on  a 
motor  vehicle: 


Rates  of  Purchase  Tax  on  Motor  Vehicles 

Rate  of 
Purchase  Tax, 
Cars,  other  than  commercial  vehicles:  Applied  to 

Retail  Value) 
(percent) 

(a)  Where  the  value  does  not  exceed 

N$1000 10 

(b)  Where  the  value  exceeds  N^IOOO  but  does 

not   exceed  N$1430   15 

(c)  Where  the  value  exceeds  N$1430  but  does 

not  exceed  N$2002 20 

(d)  Where  the  value  exceeds  N^2002  but  does 

not  exceed  N$2574 40 

(e)  Where  the  value  exceeds  N^2574  but  does 

not  exceed  N$3432 65 

(f)  Where  the  value  exceeds  N$3432  but  does 

not  exceed  N$4290   95 

(g)  Where  the  value  exceeds  N^4290  but  does 

not  exceed  N^5720 150 

(h)  Where  the  value  exceeds  N$5720 200 

The  value  N$3785  falls  into  the  95  percent  purchase  tax 
bracket. 

N03785 

3595        (95%  bracket) 

N^7380.75    (calculated  tax  paid  selling  price) 

The  purchase  tax  structure  strongly  discourages 
the  importation  of  luxury  cars.  Also,  since  the  margins 
between  the  various  categories  of  purchase  tax  are 
very  narrow,  as  shown  above,  individual  factors  such 
as  freight  rate  costs  or  "extras"  on  the  basic  model 
become  very  important  as  the  increased  price  places 
the  car  in  a  higher  purchase  tax  category. 

The  import  data  also  show  an  increasing  number  of 
second-hand  cars  being  shipped  to  Ghana.  In  1967, 
there  were  more  second  hand  cars  imported  than  new 


cars.  The  purchase  tax  on  used  cars  is  computed  before 
the  markup  is  computed  and  applies  to  the  landed, 
duty-paid  value  plus  121^  percent  of  the  landed 
value.  Additional  information  on  customs  duty  and 
purchase  tax  rates  on  second-hand  cars  and  commer- 
cial vehicles  substantially  assembled  in  Ghana  may  be 
obtained  directly  from  the  Africa  Division  in  the 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce. 

The  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany  are  the 
leading  suppliers  of  automobiles  to  Ghana  although 
Japanese  sales  are  expanding  rapidly.  The  leading 
models  sold  over  the  past  5  years,  based  on  Ghanaian 
import  statistics,  are  shown  in  table  42. 

Table  42. — Imports  of   Cars,    1961-67 

( Units) 


Principal  Makes 


Countries 


1967     1966     1965     1964     1963 


Peugeot France 338 

Volkswagen West  Germany 430 

Opel West  Germany 422 

Mercedes-Bentz.  .  West  Germany 370 


Ford United  Kingdom  .  . 

Austin United  Kingdom .  . 

Toyoto Japan 

Fiat Italy 

Vauxhall United  Kingdom  .  . 

Datsun Japan 

Morris United  Kingdom  .  . 


230 
121 
164 
133 
206 
210 
236 


258 
372 
254 
339 
272 
139 

47 
275 

71 
127 
155 


583 

249 

316 

291 

172 

65 

29 

29 

55 

29 

79 


165  525 

245  602 

206  759 

115  227 

296  479 

21  170 

48   

210  205 

88  325 

69  83 

119  357 


Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  oj  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  American  cars  have  not 
to  date  sold  particularly  well  in  Ghana.  Most  Ameri- 
can cars  in  Ghana  are  supplied  from  the  production 
of  American  subsidiaries  abroad  such  as  Ford  products 
manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Table  43  shows 
Ghanaian  imports  of  American  cars  originating  in 
the  United  States  over  the  past  7  years  by  model 
of  car. 

Trade  sources  indicate  a  number  of  reasons  why 
American  cars  have  neither  sold  well  in  the  past 
nor  are  currently  selling  in  substantial  quantities  in  the 
Ghanaian  market: 

(1)  Larger  Engine. — Most  car  dealers  recognize 
that  the  exfactory  price  of  an  American  car 
with  a  large  engine  is  a  better  power,  price 
package  than  the  lower  ex-factory  price  of 
a  European  or  Japanese  car  with  a  smaller 
engine.  However,  the  larger  size  and  weight 
of  American  cars  with  their  higher  engine 
capacity  increase  the  shipping  cost,  making 
the  landed  value  higher,  and  consequently 
subjecting  the  car  to  a  greater  purchase  tax. 
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Table   43. — Ghana:  Number  of  Car  Imports  from 
the  United  Slates,   1961-67 


American  Car 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

Buick 

New 

1 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

10 

Used 

2 

5 

6 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Cadillac 

New 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

1 

Used 

1 

3 

2 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Chevrolet 

New 

6 

14 

149 

5 

19 

3 

116 

Used 

. ..       35 

27 

12 

13 

7 

3 

6 

Dodge 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Used 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Ford 

New 

1 

8 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Used 

...       25 

21 

10 

6 

3 

2 

2 

Oldsmobile 

New 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Used 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Plymouth 

New 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Used 

3 

0 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Pontiac 

New 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

20 

Used 

4 

4 

1 

2 

4 

3 

0 

Rambler 

New 

2 

1 

1 

0 

2 

5 

31 

Used 

5 

4 

7 

6 

1 

5 

0 

Other 

New 

0 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Used 

4 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

.      101 

97 

196 

39 

39 

29 

195 

10 

27 

153 

6 

21 

11 

183 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

This  makes  the  final  selling  price  of  the 
American  car  disproportionately  higher.  The 
larger  engine  also  consumes  more  fuel  which 
neither  the  car  owner,  because  of  the 
added  expense  factor,  nor  the  Ghana  Govern- 
ment likes,  as  increased  fuel  consumption 
constitutes  an  additional  drain  on  foreign 
exchange.  In  fact,  as  mentioned  above,  sev- 
eral sources  indicate  that  the  Ghana  Govern- 
ment is  normally  not  issuing  licenses  for  the 
importation  of  cars  over  1700  cc.  While 
European  cars  range  from  1300-1700  cc, 
most  American  cars  are  over  1700  cc. 

(2)  Country  Specifications. — In  Ghana,  the  steer- 
ing wheel  is  on  the  righthand  side  rather  than 
on  the  left  as  in  the  United  States.  American 
companies  therefore  prefer  to  ship  from  their 
U.K.  subsidiaries  where  this  characteristic 
of  the  Ghanaian  market  is  accommodated. 

(3)  After-Car  Service. — Generally  with  the  im- 
portation of  100  cars  of  one  model,  it  is  a 
paying  proposition  to  hold  spare  parts.  But 


because  American  cars  are  not  being  sold 
in  volume  for  other  reasons  (purchase  tax, 
restrictions  on  cars  over  1700  cc,  left  hand 
steering  wheel,  etc. ) ,  and  because  of  frequent 
model  changes,  it  is  difficult  to  stock  ade- 
quate spare  parts  for  small  quantities  of 
different  types  of  American  cars.  The  dealer' 
is  not  in  a  position  to  order  large  amounts 
of  spare  parts  and  he  is  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  choosing  which  are  the  rapid 
turnover  parts  to  order. 

In  summary,  while  American  cars  are  being  shipped 
under  the  USAID  program,  normal  commercial  sales 
prospects  are  not  very  bright. 

Trucks 

Size  of  Market:  The  market  in  Ghana  for  trucks  is 
good.  The  economy  largely  depends  on  trucks  for 
the  internal  distribution  of  foodstuffs  and  other  com- 
modities, for  road  construction  and  improvement,  and 
for  transporting  cocoa  and  other  export  products. 
There  are  various  types  of  trucks  imported  either 
complete,  or  partially  knocked  down  for  local  as- 
sembly. 

"Mammy  Wagon". — This  truck  is  actually  a  cross 
between  a  bus,  because  it  transports  passengers,  and 
a  truck,  because  it  transports  commodities.  It  is  the 
traditional  road  vehicle  in  Ghana,  and  is  enormously 
popular  and  suited  to  Ghanaian  market  conditions. 
The  "mammy  wagon,"  owned  by  Ghanaian  women 
traders,  is  tough,  flexible,  and  economic.  It  con- 
sists of  an  imported  truck  chassis  and  engine  with  a 
locally  made  body  of  wood.  It  negotiates  the  rutted 
feeder  roads,  hauling  farmers  and  their  produce  to  the 
market.  For  safety  reasons,  however,  an  ordinance 
was  passed  in  July  1966  forbidding  the  issuance  of 
new  registration  licenses  to  combined  passenger-com- 
modity vehicles  having  a  "bodywork  the  whole  or  part 
of  which  is  made  of  wood  ...  or  ...  a  vehicle 
having  a  bodywork  with  open  sides.  .  ." 

Table  44  shows  the  number  of  chassis  with  the 
engine  mounted  for  the  "mammy  wagon"  which  were 
imported  over  the  past  few  years. 

In  1967,  of  the  872  chassis  with  engine  mounted 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  572  were  the 
"Bedford"  model,  and  156  were  the  "Morris"  model. 

Specialty  trucks. — The  data  in  table  45  give  an 
idea  of  the  market  for  specialty  trucks  of  various  types 
in  Ghana. 
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Table  44. — Number  of  Ghanaian  Imports  of  Chassis 
With    the    Engine    Mounted,    1961-67. 


Total 


From  From 

United         United 
States        Kingdom 


1967. 
1966. 
1965 
1964. 
1963. 
1962. 
1961. 


1,044  872 

1,301  1,133 

3,201  2,670 

3,232  3,122 

3,406  3,406 

80  80 

4,238                25  4,117 


Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

In  1966,  of  the  278  specialty  trucks  registered, 
nearly  half  were  between  30  and  40  hp.  and  about 
half  were  above  40  hp.  More  than  half  of  the  specialty 
trucks  were  dump  trucks,  of  the  following  weights: 

under  4  tons 25  percent 

between  4  and  5  tons 22  percent 

between  5  and  6  tons 18  percent 

between  6  and  7  tons 18  percent 

between  7  and  8  tons 6  percent 

over  8  tons 11  percent 

There  should  be  an  increased  future  demand  in 
Ghana  for  dump  trucks  for  regional  and  feeder  road 
construction.  A  reason  often  cited  for  the  bad  shape 
of  the  feeder  roads  today  is  the  lack  of  grader  and 
gravel  trucks.  While  Ghana's  current  2-year  plan  did 
not  envisage  extensive  new  road  work,  heavy  destruc- 
tive rains  in  1968  have  changed  this  picture.  Un- 
doubtedly improvement  will  receive  top  priority  in 
the  comprehensive  1970  development  road  plan,  and 
there  will  be  a  particularly  good  market  for  dump 
trucks. 


Table  45. — Imports  of  Special  Purpose  Trucks 
1960-19681 

{Number) 


Type  of 

1968 

Truck 

Jan.- 
Nov. 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

1961 

1960 

Timber 

Hauler. 

.     NA 

NA 

41 

70 

140 

114 

29 

112 

345 

Tanker . . . 

.     NA 

NA 

82 

53 

81 

107 

48 

94 

127 

Dump 

Truck . . 

.     NA 

NA 

152 

374 

276 

309 

158 

382 

627 

Wrecker. . 

.     NA 

NA 

3 

5 

1 

2 

2 

4 

6 

Other 

NA 

NA 

3 

2 

3 

3 

4 

Total 

659 

639 

278 

502 

501 

534 

240 

595 

1,109 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  While  the  market  in 
Ghana  is  good  for  trucks,  the  United  States  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  substantial  share  is  due  to  the  following 
factors : 

(1)  The  American  steering  is  on  the  lefthand 
side  rather  than  on  the  right  as  is  common 
in  Ghana. 

(2)  American  trucks  are  more  powerful  and, 
while  this  is  appreciated,  unfortunately  this 
makes  them  more  expensive  than  other 
trucks 

(3)  American  trucks  have  a  high  fuel  consump- 
tion, and  petrol  is  relatively  expensive  in 
Ghana. 

Buses 

Size  of  the  Market:  The  market  in  Ghana  for  buses 
is  very  good.  Buses  are  used  locally  and  between  cities 
by  public  and  private  transport  organizations.  In- 
creased bus  service  throughout  the  country  is  being 
planned.  Most  of  the  buses  will  be  assembled  locally 
in  the  future.  Consequently,  the  future  market  will  be 
best  for  the  supply  of  chassis  for  buses,  unless  the 
bus  is  a  "specialty  bus"  specifically  designed  to  meet 
some  local  requirements. 


Public  Conveyance 

Vehicles 

(B 

uses) 

Newly  Registered  from 

1960 

to 

1966 

1960 

1,233 

1961 

961 

1962 

495 

1963 

784 

1964 

513 

1965 

177 

1966 

740 

1  Based  on  new  registration  classification. 

Source:  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Motor  Vehicle  Statistics,  1966,  Accra. 


Source:  Motor  Vehicles  Statistics,  1966,  Accra. 

Most  of  the  buses  registered  between  1960  and 
1966  (4,903)  have  a  seating  capacity  of  15  to  25 
persons. 

Several  motor  companies  assemble  buses  in  Ghana. 
Trade  sources  indicate  a  continuous  demand  for  buses, 
so  that  production  is  primarily  determined  by  the 
availability  of  chassis,  currently  in  short  supply  due 
to  the  country's  limited  foreign  exchange. 

Imports  of  Buses:  According  to  Ghanaian  import 
data,  the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany  are  the 
leading  suppliers  of  buses,  and  the  "Mercedes  Benz" 
and  the  "Morris"  are  the  traditional  leading  models. 
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Table   46. — Ghana:    Imports    of    Buses,    1963-67 

{Number) 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


Type  of  bus 


Complete       Chassis       Complete       Chassis       Complete       Chassis       Complete       Chassis       Complete       Chassis 


United  Kingdom,  Total. 

Bedford 

Austin 

Morris 

Ford 

West  Germany,  Total. .  . 

Mercedes  Benz 

Volkswagen 

Henschel 

Italy,  Total 

Fiat 

Japan,  Total 

Datsun 

Nissan 

Toyota 

United  States,  Total.  .  .  . 

Cheverolet 

Dodge 

Ford 

International 

White.... 

Yugoslavia 

Tammarihor 

Total,  all  countries.  .  .  . 


103 

27 

° 

20 

30 

34 

56 

2 

7 

3 

0 

7 

0 

2 

12 

0 

1 

0 

16 

(t 

28 

64 

0 

2 

20 

2 

28 

12 

11 

17 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

108 

0 

114 

0 

132 

0 

1H8 

7(1 

0 

59 

0 

108 

0 

123 

37 

0 

1(. 

(» 

15 

0 

30 

(1 

0 

38 

0 

0 

0 

11 

tl 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

5 

2 

0 

11 

41 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

20 

0 

0 

0 

8 

44 

0 

0 

97 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

96 

25 

0 

0 

234 

32 

22f. 

80 

223 

92 

260 

0 

207 

0 

8 

0 

144 

0 

52 

0 

0 

0 

408 

0 

284 

0 

92 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 
628 


Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana.  Various  issues.  Accra. 

The  United  States  began  to  ship  buses  to  Ghana  in 
1965,  and  by  the  end  of  1967  the  United  States  had 
supplied  33  completely  assembled  buses  and  49  chassis 
with  engines  for  buses. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States  is  in 
a  favorable  position  to  supply  chassis  to  meet  Ghana's 
growing  demand  for  buses.  While  the  "mammy  wagon" 
is  still  the  preferred  mode  of  transport  in  Ghana,  the 


School-type  bus  is  designed  by  Trans-Afriea  with  Ameri- 
can-supplied steel  and  oilier  eomponents.  American  buses 
will   soon  be  on  tbe  road  in  Gbana. 


enforcement  of  the  present  restrictions  on  mammy 
wagons  should  inevitably  result  in  an  increased  number 
of  buses  on  the  road,  particularly  buses  that  have 
facilities  for  hauling  produce  on  top. 

There  are  an  estimated  80  U.S.  buses  on  the  road 
in  Ghana.  They  are  mostly  built  on  a  "Wayne"  body, 
"White"  chassis,  and  "Cummins"  diesel  engine.  Trans- 
Africa  Engineering  in  Accra  presently  is  assembling 
an  American  bus  (Superior  Coach,  Lima,  Ohio),  the 
components  of  which  are  being  imported  under  the 
USAID  commodity  loan  program.  The  bus  is  ex- 
pected to  be  on  the  road  shortly.  Trans-Africa  also 
is  designing  a  school  bus  with  steel  and  other  com- 
ponents imported  from  ARMCO  and  other  U.S.  sup- 
pliers. 

Motorcycles  and  Bicycles 

Size  of  Market:  The  import  data  in  table  47  show 
the  market  in  Ghana  for  motorcycles  and  bicycles  and 
the  leading  suppliers.  The  leading  motorcycle  on  the 
road  in  Ghana  is  the  Japanese  "Honda"  (175  cc  to 
250  cc.)  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent  the  French 
"Mobylette".  Motorcycles  exceeding  250  cc.  are  largely 
supplied  by  thr  United  Kingdom,  West  Germany,  and 
Czechoslovakia.  About  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
motorcycles  imported  are  new. 
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Table   47. — Imports  of  Motorcycles  and   Bicycles,    1961-67 

(Number) 


Product 


1967 


1966 


1965 


1964 


1963 


1962 


1961 


Motorcycles 

United  Kingdom. 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

France 

West  Germany. .  . 

East  Germany  .  .  . 

Italy 

Japan 

United  States.  .  .  . 
Bicycles 

United  Kingdom  . 

Hong  Kong 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

Hungary 

Poland 

Japan 

United  States.  .  .  . 


1,286 

456 

1,683 

787 

1,585 

1,234 

1,387 

160 

16 

38 

8 

62 

92 

334 

1 

44 

103 

194 

10 

7 

1 

141 

16 

339 

260 

472 

148 

225 

32 

16 

29 

6 

60 

91 

220 

103 

280 

11 

0 

0 

1 

7 

68 

44 

14 

5 

198 

520 

521 

727 

10 

994 

310 

722 

370 

76 

8 

23 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

14,811 

13 

,748 

28,630 

10 

,594 

15,340 

12,648 

18,634 

7,177 

673 

43 

3 

,950 

12,188 

9,162 

14,791 

0 

6 

,135 

4,596 

900 

200 

100 

0 

1,010 

251 

4,820 

3 

.000 

0 

12 

205 

6,000 

5 

,126 

16,875 

1 

,320 

77 

0 

102 

300 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

459 

239 

1 

,142 

2,754 

3,051 

3,350 

S3 

27 

2 

0 

2 

1 
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There  is  a  sizeable  and  growing  market  in  Ghana 
for  bicycles,  which  should  expand  as  more  and  more 
Ghanaians  enter  the  money  economy.  Plans  for  the 
establishment  of  a  N^  900,000  bicycle  factory  in 
Accra  are  under  way.  The  factory  will  be  able  to 
produce  20,000  bicycles  and  10,000  tricycles  annually. 
The  company,  formed  by  a  group  of  Ghanaian  and 
Nigerian  businessmen,  hopes  to  sell  the  finished  prod- 
uct at  a  price  25  percent  below  the  cost  of  an  imported 
bicycle. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  From  1961  through 
1967,  the  United  States  supplied  only  32  motorcycles 
and  186  bicycles  to  the  Ghanaian  market.  The  small 
U.S.  share  of  the  Ghanaian  market  is  reflected  in 
limited  U.S.  shipments  of  these  two  items  to  the  world. 
The  United  States  did  supply  a  substantial  number  of 
motorcycles  to  the  Ghanaian  police  force  in  1966  and 
could  be  expected  to  continue  this  supply. 

Railroad  Locomotives  and  Freight  and 
Maintenance  Cars 

Role  of  Railroads  in  Ghana:  The  Ghana  Railway 
consists  of  592  miles  of  track,  all  with  3  ft.  6  in.  guage, 
fitted  with  90  pound  rails  on  the  busiest  Western 
Line  (186  miles),  and  with  60  pound  rails  on  the 
Eastern  and  Central  Line.  The  national  rail  system 
runs  through  hilly,  densely  forested  areas,  which 
strongly  determine  the  present  features  of  the  align- 
ment, gradients,  and  curvatures,  and  consequently 
train  speed.  The  Railway  in  Ghana  is  basically  ex- 
port-oriented. All  bauxite  and  manganese  exports  move 
by  rail;  and  the  railroads  haul  between  70  and  75  per- 


cent of  all  cocoa  exports  and  between  73  and  82 
percent  of  timber  exports  (including  logs).  Given 
Ghanaian  Government  emphasis  on  export  expansion, 
the  Railway  is  a  significant  element  in  the  realization 
of  export  earnings.  In  addition,  the  Railway  links  the 
main  urban  centers  of  the  country  and,  consequently, 
also  can  serve  a  useful  purpose  for  the  development  of 
general  internal  traffic. 

The  Railway's  effectiveness  has  been  limited  in  the 
past  by  the  lack  of  proper  maintenance  of  both  the 


Ghana  has  a  sizable  and  growing  market  for  bicycles. 
This  bicycle  is  parked  in  front  of  headquarters  for 
Ghana-Italian  Petroleum,  Ltd.  (GHAIP),  a  joint  venture 
of  two  Italian  firms. 
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track  and  the  rolling  stock  due  to  the  unavailability 
of  foreign  exchange  for  imports  of  spares  and  re- 
placement units.  The  Government  is  improving  this 
situation  by  providing  substantial  amounts  of  foreign 
exchange  for  the  importation  of  spares  and  replace- 
ment units  for  the  Ghana  Railway's  program  of  im- 
provement and  rehabilitation. 

Import  Needs:  The  Ghana  Railway's  rehabilitation 
program  1969-70—1971-72  calls  for  150  cars  (20-ton 
highsiders)  which  traditionally  haul  Ghana's  logs, 
lumber,  bauxite  and  manganese;  300  box  cars  (20 
to  25  tons)  which  handle  cocoa,  cement,  and  general 
merchandise  traffic:  and  30  tank  cars  for  haulage 
of  petroleum  products.  The  program  also  requires  16 
diesel  electric  locomotives.  Some  of  these  import 
requirements  have  been  partially  met.  Ten  of  the 
locomotives,  for  instance,  have  been  ordered  from 
English  Electric,  the  traditional  supplier  of  locomotives 
to  Ghana. 

The  remaining  six  locomotives  will  be  purchased  in 
1972. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States  is  in 
a  highly  advantageous  position  to  supply  the  electric 
locomotives,  however,  Ghanaian  efforts  to  standardize 
equipment  present  a  significant  obstacle.  No  major 
effort  to  expand  the  railway  system  is  contemplated 
until  the  present  system  is  rehabilitated. 

Airplanes 

Role  of  Ghana's  Air  Transport:  In  1958,  the  Ghana 
Government  established  its  own  national  Ghana  Air- 
ways, to  provide  internal  as  well  as  international  serv- 
ices. Ghana  Airways  became  a  corporation  in  May 
1963  and  is  a  member  of  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association.  The  company  operates:  two  VC-10's; 
two  Viscounts;  one  F27  (leased  from  Nigeria  Air- 
ways) ;  four  DC-3's;  and  one  Britannia.  VC-10  Air- 
craft are  used  on  Ghana's  international  services  to 
Rome,  London,  and  Beirut,  and  also  on  the  West 
Coast  to  Lagos,  Nigeria;  Abidjan,  Ivory  Coast; 
Robertsfield,  Liberia;  and  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Daily  flights  along  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  with  the 
Viscount  aircraft  service  Abidjan;  Robertsfield;  Free- 
town; Bathurst,  Gambia;  Dakar,  Senegal;  and  Lagos. 
The  company  operates  the  Fokker  Friendship  (F-27) 
and  Dakota    (DC-3)    aircraft  on  its  domestic   routes. 

Ghana  Airways  is  considering  the  possibility  of 
developing  other  routes  such  as  an  East  Africa — West 
Africa  route  in  a  trans-Africa  pool  with  other  African 
airlines.  Plans  are  also  in  progress  to  extend  the 
European  service  to   Frankfurt,   and  consideration   is 


being  given  to  the  possibility  of  a  West  Africa — New 
York  service  in  association  with  Nigeria  Airways. 
Domestic  routes  account  for  about  seven  percent  of 
the  present  total  passenger-earnings,  the  West  Coast 
for  about  17  percent,  Europe  for  about  60  percent,  and 
the  Middle  East  for  about  16  percent. 

The  utilization  rate  of  the  Ghana  Airways  aircraft 
has  improved  substantially  and  is  expected  to  improve 
further.  Over  the  past  10  years,  the  arrival  passenger 
service  has  increased  by  350  percent. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  outlook  is  not  en- 
couraging for  U.S.  aircraft.  Ghana  Airways  uses  main- 
ly British  aircraft  and  presently  is  considering  only 
the  acquisition  of  a  third  British  Viscount  to  service 
the  West  African  coast  routs. 


Fuels  and  Lubricants 

Ghanaian  Market:  Data  in  table  48  show  the  main 
types  of  fuels  and  lubricants  consumed  in  Ghana. 

Table   48. — Consumption    of    Fuel    and    Lubricants 

( Barrels ) 


Product 


1967  1968 

Consumption      Consumption 

(barrels)  (barrels) 


Aviation  gasoline 20,211  19,111 

Aviation  gasoline  for  jets 251 ,629  321 ,434 

Premium  gasoline 664,630  782,386 

Regular  gasoline 533,890  471,620 

Total  nonaviation  gas 1,198,520  1,254,006 

Kerosene 441,489  491,142 

Gas-oil 1,348,287  1,469,040 

Residual  fuel 354,840  445,745 

Lube  oils 103,299  101,399 

Greases 4,178  3,196 

Total  lubricants 107,477  104,595 

Liquid  petroleum  gas 44,190  32,951 

All  other  products 143,400  160,000 

Grand  total 3,959,247  4,298,024 


Prices  of  fuel  are  based  on  price  Accra  and  Tako- 
radi.  Prices  in  other  parts  of  the  country  include 
transport  costs  from  Accra  or  Takoradi.  Depending 
on  the  size  of  business  involved,  the  oil  companies  are 
prepared  to  quote  special  prices  or  give  quantity 
rebates. 

Domestic  Supply:  All  of  Ghana's  fuels,  with  the 
exception  of  aviation  gasoline  and  aviation  kerosene, 
which  are  imported,  come  from  the  oil  refinery  at 
Tema.  Aviation  turbine  kerosene  is  planned  for  local 
production  in  the  near  future.  All  of  Ghana's  lubricants 
are  imported. 
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Ghana's  oil   refinery   began   operations   in   August    1963.    It  uses  imported  crude  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of  26,000 
barrel.  The  refinery  operates  at  a  level  of  approximately  12,500  barrels  a  day. 


Ghana's  oil  refinery,  Ghana-Italian  Petroleum 
Limited  (GHAIP),  is  a  joint  venture  of  two  Italian 
firms.  In  1974,  50  percent  of  the  equity  in  the  re- 
finery will  be  transferred  to  the  Ghana  Government. 
The  refinery,  which  began  operation  in  August  1963, 
uses  imported  crude  and  has  a  daily  capacity  of 
26,000  barrels  of  crude  oil.  The  refinery  operates  at 
a  level  of  about  12,500  barrels  a  day. 

Six  oil  marketing  companies  in  Ghana,  AGIP, 
Shell,  British  Petroleum  (BP),  Texaco,  Mobil  and 
Total,  buy  fuel  from  the  refinery  through  the  Ghana 
Supply  Commission.  Each  company  contracts  with 
local  haulage  companies  to  move  petroleum  products 
from  the  refinery  to  its  own  selling  stations  and  de- 
pots throughout  the  country.  Most  of  the  oil  companies 
also  own  some  tanks. 

Imports :  Ghana  mainly  imports  crude  petroleum  for 
local  refining,  and  lubricating  oils  and  greases.  The 
crude    is    supplied    on    a    rotational    basis    from    the 


U.S.S.R.,  under  a  barter  agreement  Ghana  has  with 
that  country,  and  from  the  six  petroleum  marketing 
companies,  which  ship  in  their  oil  from  a  variety  of 
country  sources. 

The  following  imports  of  fuel  and  lubricants  are 
prohibited  as  of  January  1,  1969  except  under  spe- 
cial circumstances: 


Customs  Item  No. 


Description  of  Commodity 


332-120 

Motor  spirit   (gasoline 

and  other  light  oils  for 

similar  uses)   including 

natural  gasoline,  n.e.s. 

332-210 

Lamp  oil    (kerosene;   ill- 

mination  oil) 

332-310 

Gas   oil 

332-320 

Diesel  oil 

341-110 

Butane  gas 
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,     ~w»*i*     eNGINEERlNQ   LIMITED 


Mark  Cofie  Engineering,  Ltd.,  firm  specializing  in  autobody  repairs,  aulopainling,  and  autotrimming,  uses  all 
American-made  components  and  equipment.  American  supplied  paint  booth  and  dryer  (center)  and  other  allied 
paint   equipment   are   features   of   facility.    Body   shop    (bottom)    shows    plastic    body  'filler. 
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Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Amercan  crude  oil  is 
supplied  from  subsidiaries  abroad,  but  the  United 
States  should  continue  its  role  as  one  of  the  major 
suppliers  of  lubricating  oils  and  greases. 


Table   49. — Ghana:  Imports  of  Tires 

(Number) 


Item 
(by  SITC  number) 


1968 
(1st  8 


1967 


1965 


1961 


Spare  Parts 

One  of  Ghana's  most  pressing  needs  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  construction  equipment  spare  parts.  The 
Ghanaians  are  particularly  interested  in  getting  dump 
trucks  and  bulldozers  back  into  operation  to  halt  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  the  country's  road  network  and 
restore  the  roads  to  their  former,  generally  high 
standards. 

A  substantial  number  of  cars,  buses,  and  trucks 
are  off  the  road  and  left  to  rust  because  spare  parts 
are  often  not  available  to  repair  even  the  most 
trivial  mechanical  breakdowns.  The  lack  of  operating 
vehicles,  together  with  the  badly  maintained  roads, 
has  created  a  major  distribution  problem,  resulting 
in  food  spoilage  in  the  country  and  contributing  to 
high  prices  in  all  the  towns. 

Prospect  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  Ghana  Government 
can  be  expected  to  continue  to  give  top  priority  to 
spr^re  parts  for  transport  and  road  construction 
equipment,  and  the  United  States  can  supply  a  sub- 
stantial share  of  this  market. 


Tires 

Imports. — The  market  in  Ghana  for  tires  has  always 
been  substantial  in  view  of  the  high  replacement  need 
resulting  from  rough  roads.  There  is  a  variety  of 
suppliers  of  tires,  numbering  over  20,  who  furnish 
tires  for  passenger  cars,  buses  and  trucks.  Tires  for 
bicycles  and  aircraft  generally  are  supplied  by  the 
countries  which  export  the  original  complete  prod- 
ucts. Table  49  shows  Ghanaian  imports  of  tires  and 
the  leading  suppliers,  including  the  United  States. 

Ghana's  first  tire  plant,  Firestone  Ghana  Ltd.,  was 
opened  in  1969  at  Bonsaso  in  Ghana's  Western  region. 


629-100.  Tires  for  cycles 

(bicycles  and  tricycles): 

India 85,360       40,000  0  0 

Czechoslovakia 56,830       88,076      170,700       10,500 

United  States 227  51  0  0 

Total 159,666     225,530     456,737     215,840 

629-120.  Tires  for  motorcycles 

and  passenger  cars  and  dual 

purpose  vehicles: 

Israel 4,057       34,172       36,872         2,907 

United  Kingdom 12,211       46,231       43,873       33,756 

United  StateB 6,044  474         4,879  903 

West  Germany 4,540       10,056         5,495        19,520 

Total 32,673     111,534     181,671     114,233 

629-130.  Tires  for  tractors  and 

earthmovers: 

United  Kingdom 1,754         2,886       16,795       24,503 

West  Germany 1,831  277  5,625        13,385 

United  States 3,253  415  1,629  1,423 

Israel 855  1,180       48,982        12,984 

Total 7,767         8,641      149,747       60,814 

629-140.  Tires  for  trucks  and 

buses  and  motor  vehicles,  n.e.s.: 

Israel 15,034       26,018         3,938  33 

United  Kingdom 7,973       20,099         3,215  2,220 

United  States 11,797  1,025         2,361  913 

Total 45,802       72,571        13,077  3.894 

629-190.  Rubber  tires,  solid; 

outer  covers  and  inner  tubes 

(ini  1  iding  aircraft),  n.e.s.,:* 

United  Kingdom 402  418  405  1,887 

U.S.S.R 0  0  353  0 

United  States 10  129  2  27 

Total 455  5,003  796         2,514 

*Not  elsewhere  specified. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana.  Various  i  ssues,  Accra. 


The  American-Ghanaian  investment  project  is  jointly 
owned,  40  percent  by  the  Ghanaian  Government  and 
60  percent  by  the  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Com- 
pany. The  $9.5  million  plant  is  expected  to  produce 
enough  tires  to  meet  more  than  half  of  the  local 
demand  for  replacement  tires.  Firestone  also  agreed 
to  manage  the  20,000-acre  rubber  tree  plantation 
which  was  owned  by  the  State  Farms  Corporation. 
Firestone  owns  45  percent  and  the  Ghanaian  Govern- 
ment 55  percent  of  equity  in  the  rubber  plantation. 
Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Most  of  Ghana's  tire 
requirements  will  now  be  supplied  by  Firestone  in 
Ghana. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Market  for  Foodstuffs 
and  Consumer  Goods 


THE  GHANAIAN  CONSUMER 

Successful  penetration  of  the  Ghanaian  market  for 
consumer  goods  and  foodstuffs  requires  knowledge 
not  only  of  the  size  and  concentration  of  the  market 
for  a  particular  product  but  also  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  Ghanaian  consumer.  Of  particular  importance 
is  familiarity  with  Ghanaian  buying  habits  and  other 
consumption  characteristics. 

Population 

The  last  national  population  census  for  Ghana  was 
conducted  in  March  1960  when  a  total  figure  of  6.7 
million  was  recorded  for  the  whole  country.  With 
a  high  rate  of  population  growth,  between  2.6  percent 
and  3  percent  per  year,  total  population  was  estimated 
at  8.4  million  in  mid-1968.  The  final  report  on  the 
1960  census  gave  a  breakdown  of  the  population 
among  the  country's  nine  regions  and  principal  towns 
(see  table  50) . 

Nearly  50  percent  of  the  general  population  and 
80  percent  of  the  city  dwellers  are  concentrated  in  the 
south-central  part  of  the  country,  within  a  triangle 
of  railways  connecting  the  three  main  urban  centers. 
These  three  centers   and  their  mid-1966  populations 


Customer  makes  purchase  in  an  Accra  department  store. 
Cosmetics  display  includes  numerous  U.S.  products.  The 
growing  cosmetics  market  in  Ghana  can  be  most  fully 
exploited  by  entering  into  licensing  arrangements  with 
local  processors. 


are:  Accra,  the  capital  and  leading  commercial  city 
(522,000)  ;  Kumasi  (249,200)  ;  and  Sekondi-Takoradi 
(111,000).  By  and  large,  population  density,  per 
capita  income,  and  general  levels  of  living  decrease 
northwards  thruogh  the  Ashanti  and  Brong-Ahafo 
regions  as  forest  type  vegetation  gives  way  to  savannah 
and  eventually  scrubland. 

Urban  population  is  presently  estimated  at  20  per- 
cent of  the  total  population  and  is  growing  rapidly. 
The  shift  away  from  a  rural  to  an  urban  environment 
generally  changes  the  pattern  of  consumption  expen- 
diture, increasing  the  demand  for  imported  goods. 

The  Ghanaian  population  is  young,  with  persons 
under  15  years  of  age  comprising  45  percent  of  the 
total  at  the  time  of  the  1960  census.  Young  persons 
will  continue  to  represent  an  important  element  of 
the  consuming  public,  and  cultivation  of  their  interest 
and  tastes  could  influence  future  sales. 

Consumer  Purchasing  Power 

Ghana  has  achieved  a  relatively  high  average  per- 
capita  income  and  enjoys  one  of  the  highest  standards 
of  living  in  tropical  Africa.  However,  the  real  per 
capita  GNP  in  1967,  the  same  as  that  recorded 
for  the  previous  year,  was  the  lowest  since  1960. 

While  per  capita  income  provides  a  good  indication 
of  general  trends  in  the  overall  standard  of  living,  it 
is  not  a  particularly  precise  indicator  of  purchasing 
power  in  Ghana  because  of  the  significant  variances 
in  income  distribution  throughout  the  country. 
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Table   50. — Population    1960 


Region 


Area 
(eq.  miles) 


Population 


Density 

(persona  per 

sq.  mile) 


Principal  town /city 


Population 

of  principal 

town 


Ghana 

Western 

Central 

Accra  Capital  District . 

Eastern 

Volta 

Ashanti 

Brong-Ahafo 

Northern 

Upper 


92,100 

6,727,000 

9,236 

626,000 

3,815 

751,000 

995 

492,000 

7,698 

1,094,000 

7,943 

777,000 

9,417 

1,109,000 

15,273 

588,000 

27,175 

532,000 

10,458 

757,000 

73 

337,828 

68 

75,450 

197 
4A4 

41,230 

337,828 

142 

Ho 

34,856 

17,000 

118 

180,642 

\H 

15,810 

?0 

40,443 

72 

Bolgatanga 

5,515 

Source:  Ministry  of  Trade,  Ghana  Handbook  of  Commerce  and  Industry*  Accra. 


Table  51.— Gross  National  Product  (GNP),  1960-67 

(N<f:  million)1 


1960 


1961 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1967 


GNP — N^i  million  (current  prices) 

GNP — N^  million  (constant  1960  prices)... 

Per  Capita  GNP — N(£  (current  prices) 

Per     Capita     GNP— N^     (constant     1960 
prices) 


946 

1,008 

1,084 

1,190 

1,345 

1,589 

1,779 

1,769 

946 

976 

1,028 

1,056 

1,085 

1,093 

1,110 

1,125 

141 

146 

153 

164 

180 

207 

224 

217 

141 


142 


it;, 


145 


145 


142 


138 


138 


i  1  N^  =  US  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  US  S1.40. 
Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1967,  Accra. 


The  greatest  concentration  of  purchasing  power  is 
found  in  the  urban  areas  and  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  country  where  commercialized  agriculture  and 
mining  have  made  the  greatest  progress. 

Table  52  provides  an  idea  of  the  average  monthly 
wage  in  Ghana. 

Government  statistics  for  1967  show  that  average 
monthly  earnings  in  Ghana  (for  employees  of  estab- 
lishments employing  10  or  more  workers)  increased 
to  N#  43.40. 

In  1968,  workers  made  better-than-usual  wage 
gains.  In  addition  to  a  minimum  wage  increase, 
(currently  N^  0.75  per  day,  an  increase  of  15  percent 
from  July  of  1967 ) ,  wage  increases  for  contracts  of 
two  years'  duration  in  the  private  sector  averaged 
between  10  and  12  percent,  while  some  industries 
such  as  insurance  companies,  banks,  and  VALCO 
granted  increases  as  high  as  15  to  20  percent.  In  the 
state-owned  enterprises,  there  were  relatively  few 
contract  revisions;  the  increases  they  granted  averaged 
between   5   and   7.5   percent. 

In  a  situation  in  which  the  entire  wage  labor  force, 
estimated  at  555,000,  is  fully  employed,  and  under  the 
assumption  that  each  salaried  worker  supports  at 
least  six  or  seven  individuals,  these  salaries  provide 


the  income  for  3,300,000  to  3,850,000  individuals  or 
at  least  40  percent  of  the  population. 

Consumer  Spending 

The  broad  pattern  of  expenditure  on  private  con- 
sumption derived  from  the  national  accounts  is  pre- 
sented in  table  53. 

It  can  be  seen  that  local  and  imported  food, 
beverages  and  tobacco;  clothing  and  textiles;  and 
rent,  fuel,  and  light  absorb  the  greater  part  of  overall 
household  expenditures  in  Ghana. 

In  general,  the  Ghanaian  demand  for  food  is  highly 
inelastic  with  respect  to  prices.  At  the  same  level  of 
income,  accordingly,  an  increase  in  the  proportion 
expended  on  food  can  be  expected  if  food  prices 
rise. 

Imports  of  foodstuffs  were  increasing  steadily  until 
Ghanaian  import  restrictions  took  effect.  If  artifical 
restrictions  on  imported  foodstuffs  were  removed, 
there  would  be  a  naturally  high  demand  for  imported 
food. 

The  preceding  table  also  shows  strong  variations  in 
the  percentage  of  consumption  expenditures  for  cloth- 
ing and  textiles,  ranging  from  17  percent  in  1955  to 
7.5  percent  in  1967.  The  share  for  clothing  seems  to 
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Table   52. — Establishments  Employing  More  Than  10  Persons,  All  Sectors  Classified  By 
Industry  Division — December  1961  to  December  1965 


A 

verfi 

ige  monthly 

earnings 

N 

umber  • 

of  establishments 

Number  of 

employees 

per 

employee 
N0  ' 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

All  Industries 

.    2,588 

2,844 

3,038 

2,600 

2,552 

344, 

505 

350, 

890 

368, 

724 

379, 

667 

385, 

181 

37. 

55 

39. 

10 

38. 

60 

36. 

71 

41. 

04 

Agriculture,  Forestry  and 

374 
33 

349 

34 

372 
53 

359 
53 

342 
43 

47, 
28. 

682 
,434 

38, 
28. 

,523 
,694 

46, 
29, 

050 
.774 

50, 

27, 

517 
204 

55 , 
26, 

.850 
687 

24. 
36. 

75 
05 

27, 
35, 

,35 
.90 

26. 
37. 

20 
30 

24, 
38, 

76 
.09 

28, 
39, 

20 

Mining  and  Quarrying.  .  .  . 

34 

229 
178 

236 

177 

262 
171 

274 
151 

252 
139 

28, 
63, 

,623 
,124 

29, 
61, 

,712 
,012 

31, 

58, 

481 

.345 

34, 
64, 

115 
341 

31, 

72, 

,811 
,749 

39. 
30. 

05 

.25 

37. 
31. 

.80 

95 

38. 
32. 

70 
25 

43. 
30, 

14 
,45 

45, 
28, 

63 

66 

Electricity,  Water  and 

Sanitary  Services 

54 

64 

67 

74 

84 

15 

,735 

15 

,912 

14 

,969 

14 

,352 

13 

,897 

35 

.30 

34 

.90 

29 

.20 

31 

.67 

30 

.00 

407 
242 

427 
252 

445 
252 

413 

157 

404 
138 

34 

33 

,828 
,434 

36 

32 

,418 
,518 

24 
32 

,715 
,657 

43 
26 

,783 
,740 

31 
26 

,776 
,337 

59 
15 

.30 
.15 

53 

47 

.45 
.35 

64 
45 

.40 

.75 

49 
44 

.48 
.84 

69 
58 

54 

Transport,  Storage  and 
Communications 

.65 

Services 

1,071 

1,304 

1,416 

1,119 

1,150 

92 

,645 

108 

,101 

120 

,733 

118 

,615 

125 

,984 

41 

.85 

42 

.10 

44 

.45 

42 

.66 

44 

.17 

1  1  N^  =  US  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^=US  $1.40. 

Source:  Ministry  of  Trade  Ghana,  Handbook  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  Accra. 


vary  inversely  with  overall  private  consumption  per 
head  in  real  terms.  The  restrictions  imposed  on  im- 
ports toward  the  end  of  1961,  however,  have  distorted 
the  natural  demand  elasticities  for  various  products. 

Because  of  a  significant  variance  of  income  distribu- 
tion, consumption  patterns  of  various  income  groups 
differ  somewhat  from  the  overall  allocation  of  income. 

There  are  generally  three  broad  consumer  classes 
in  Ghana:  the  luxury  market,  the  middle  income 
group,  and  the  mass  market.  The  first  category  con- 
sists of  most  of  the  expatriate  community  and  the  few 
elite  urban  Africans  who  live  at  or  near  the  same 
level  as  the  non-Africans.  Their  consumption  habits 
are  roughly  similar  to  those  persons  with  comfortable 
incomes  in  industrialized  countries. 


The  largest  and  most  varied  class  is  the  middle 
income  group  found  in  both  the  urban  and  the  rural 
areas.  In  the  urban  areas,  this  group  consists  mainly 
of  self-employed  Ghanaians,  but  it  also  is  composed 
of  salaried  workers  and  administrative  employees  in 
private  business,  and  workers  in  Government.  The 
urban  middle-income  group  tends  to  emulate  the 
actions   of   the   highest   income   consumers. 

In  the  rural  areas,  this  grouping  includes  those  com- 
munities deriving  their  livelihood  either  directly  or  in- 
directly from  the  cocoa  and  mining  industries.  This 
economic  activity  has  resulted  in  income  levels  and 
relatively  sophisticated  patterns  of  demand  which  are 
not  usually  associated  with  the  African  rural  scene. 
Consequently,  the  difference  between  urban  and  rural 
patterns  of  expenditure  within  this  group  is  slight. 


Table  53. — Composition  of  Consumption  Expenditure,  1955,  1960-67 

(N(f  million) 


1960 


1962 


1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


N^m     Per-     N$m     Per-     N$m     Per-     N$m     Per-     N$m     Per-     N^m     Per-       N$m       Per-       N^m       Per-       N^m       Per- 
cent cent  cent  cent  cent  cent  cent  cent  cent 


Food,  Local 226  43.8 

Food,  Imported 26  5.0 

Beverages  and  tobacco 28  5.4 

Clothing  and  other  textiles.  88  17.0 

Other  non-durable  goods.  ...  20  3.9 

Durable  goods 20  3.9 

Rent,  fuel  and  light 46  8.9 

Transport  and  Communi- 
cation   22  4.3 

Miscellaneous,  other 40  7.8 

Private  Consumption 

Expenditure 516  100.0 


!8H 

41.5 

338 

42.0 

377 

45.3 

452 

49.4 

527 

53.4 

716 

57.0 

835 

62.5 

733 

57.0 

40 

5.8 

50 

6.2 

52 

6.3 

46 

5.0 

52 

5.3 

45 

3.7 

53 

4.0 

47 

3.7 

35 

5.2 

42 

5.2 

40 

4.8 

46 

5.0 

44 

4.5 

40 

3.2 

53 

4.0 

57 

4.5 

114 

16.4 

134 

16.7 

114 

13.7 

106 

11.6 

94 

9.5 

150 

11.9 

91 

6.8 

96 

7.5 

30 

4.3 

32 

4.0 

32 

3.9 

32 

3.5 

26 

2.6 

30 

2.4 

30 

2.2 

31 

2.4 

22 

3.2 

28 

3 . 5 

22 

2.6 

26 

2.8 

16 

1.6 

32 

2.5 

19 

1.4 

25 

1.9 

o() 

9.5 

72 

9.0 

75 

9.2 

82 

8.9 

86 

8.7 

90 

7.2 

97 

7.3 

113 

8.7 

32 

4.6 

34 

4.2 

36 

4.3 

40 

4.4 

44 

4.5 

42 

3.3 

47 

3.5 

50 

3.9 

66 

9.5 

74 

9.2 

82 

9.9 

86 

9.4 

98 

9.9 

110 

8.8 

112 

8.3 

134 

10.4 

)93 

100.0 

804 

100.0 

830 

100.0 

916 

100.0 

987 

100.0 

1,255 

100.0 

1,337 

100.0 

1,286 

100.0 

1  1  N$  =  US  $0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  US  $1.40. 
Source:  Ghana  Economic  Survey,  1967,  Accra. 
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This  customer  is  buying  shea  nuts  at  the  Yendi  market 
in  the  Northern  region.  Shea  nuts  are  an  important  oil 
seed  used  mainly  in  the  Northern  Region,  both  as  vege- 
table oil  and  as  fuel. 

The  third  grouping  is  the  mass  market  made  up  of 
the  rest  of  the  African  population,  mostly  from  the 
rural  areas  of  the  northern  savanna  and  other  portions 
of  the  south.  In  these  areas,  living  standards  are  con- 
siderably lower  than  in  urban  centers.  Money  is  used 
to  a  lesser  degree,  and  the  consumption  of  domestic 
produce  is  relatively  high.  The  marginal  relationship 
of  these  groups  to  the  economy  is  through  occasional 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities;  and  through  un- 
skilled workers  who  are  not  regularly  employed  in 
the  monetary  sector.  While  there  is  no  purely  sub- 
sistence economy  in  Ghana,  there  are  a  few  households 
in  this  group  where  the  use  of  money  may  be  negli- 
gible. 

Table  54  reflects  the  pattern  of  consumption  of  the 
lower  and  middle  income  households.  The  average  total 
expenditure  of  the  sample  households  surveyed  on  a 
yearly  basis  was  N^  330  for  the  rural  households 
(N$  72  per  head)  and  N$  442  for  urban  households 
(NJJ  108  per  head). 

In  general,  table  54  underlines  both  the  heavy 
expenditure  for  food  and  clothing,  and  the  considerable 
percentage  outlay  on  health  and  hygiene  by  both  ur- 
ban and  rural  groups.  Soap  and  detergents  are  the 
leading  items  consumed  in  this  latter  category  and  the 
relatively  high  per  capita  consumption  of  these  ma- 
terials in  Ghana  is  well  known. 

The  table  also  shows  some  interesting  distinctions 
betwen  rural  and  urban  households.  First,  the  initial 
five  categories  relating  to  food,  drink  and  tobacco 
amount  to  60  percent  of  the  urban,  but  70  percent  of 


the  rural  budget.  As  might  be  expected,  the  urban 
households  largely  rely  on  purchases  of  local  food 
while  rural  households  obtain  more  than  half  of  their 
requirements  from  their  own  products.  The  29  percent 
expenditure  on  local  food  by  rural  households,  how- 
ever, points  up  the  fact  that  Ghana  is  far  from  being 
a  subsistence  economy,  even  with  respect  to  the  rural 
intake  of  local  food. 

Second,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  urban  and  rural 
outlay  on  imported  food,  4.6  percent  and  2.7  percent 
respectively.  The  household  survey  from  which  table 
54  was  constructed  reveals  a  difference  in  the  com- 
position of  the  imported  items.  In  rural  households, 
two  imported  commodities,  tinned  fish  and  sugar, 
account  for  57  percent  of  expenditure  on  imported 
foodstuffs.  On  the  other  hand,  urban  households  have 
a  much  more  varied  pattern  of  consumption  of  im- 
ported items.  In  addition  to  tinned  fish  and  sugar 
(about  43  percent  of  their  expenditure  on  imported 
foodstuffs) ,  other  important  items  are  meat,  evaporated 
milk,   and   milk  drinks. 

Third,  the  urban  dwellers  spend  more  on  prepared 
meals  than  their  rural  counterparts.  The  presence  of 
"chop"  bars  or  small  African  restaurants  and  prepared 
food  sellers  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  Ghanaian 
towns,  and  it  enables  the  Ghanaian  employee  to  func- 
tion as  part  of  a  modernized  labor  force. 

Fourth,  while  the  importance  of  drink  and  tobacco 
is  about  the  same  for  both  urban  and  rural  house- 
holds, the  urban  tobacco  smoker  relies  heavily  on 
cigarettes,  while  the  bulk  of  the  rural  expenditure  is 
on  unmanufactured  tobacco.  With  regard  to  beverages, 

Table   54. — Consumption   Patterns  of  Urban   and   Rural 
Households,    1961-62. 


Percentage  of  Overall 
Expenditures 


Expenditure  Items 


Urban 


Rural 


All 
households 


Own  produce  consumed 7.1  31.0  20.2 

Local  food 37.5  28.7  32.7 

Imported  food 4.6  2.7  3.6 

Prepared  meals 6.2  1.7  3.7 

Drink  and  tobacco 4.9  6.1  5.6 

Fuel  and  light 3.6  2.4  2.9 

Health  and  hygiene 4.0  4.4  4.2 

Transport  and  communication 4.4  3.1  3.7 

Miscellaneous  services 6.5  6.0  6.2 

Clothing 12.3  11.2  11.7 

Durables 1.9  1.7  1.8 

Rent 5.1  0.7  2.7 

Rates,  water,  electricity 1.9  0,3  1.0 

Total  Percentage 100.0  100.0  100.0 

Source:    P.T.F.    Guiding,    An    Inquiry    into  Household    Expenditures  .  . 

as  contained  in  a  Study  of  Contemporary  Ghana,  W.  Birmingham,  I.  Neustadt 
and  E.  N.  Omaboe,  (Northwestern  University  Press),  Evanston,  111.,  1966. 
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the  urban  group  tends  to  buy  more  beer,  imported 
spirits  and  soft  drinks  manufactured  in  Ghana  from 
imported  extracts  while  rural  consumers  drink  most- 
ly pito  (a  local  drink  brewed  from  sorghum),  palm 
wine  and  locally-produced  spirits. 

Consumer  Preferences 

A  firsthand  look  at  the  Ghanaian  market  and  dis- 
cussions with  businessmen  having  extensive  experience 
in  the  country  are  very  desirable  for  the  prospective 
American  exporter,  particularly  in  the  sale  of  food- 
stuffs and  consumer  goods  items.  The  Ghanaian  con- 
sumer has  particular  characteristics,  the  most  marked 
of  which  are  listed  below. 

Brand  Loyalty  (Conservatism). — Ghanaians  are  ex- 
tremely loyal  to  brands  that  please  them  and  it  is 
difficult  to  get  them  to  try  a  new  product.  Part  of  the 
explanation  for  this  lies  in  the  high  percentage  of 
people  who  do  not  read  or  write.  Once  the  individual 
knows  that  a  brand  is  good  and  he  can  recognize  it, 
he  wants  to  remain  with  it.  He  does  not  have  the  desire 
or  in  most  cases  the  money  to  experiment  with  new 
products. 

The  conservatism  of  the  Ghanaian  consumer  and  his 
reluctance  to  try  a  new  product  are  often  illustrated 
in  brand  names  which  have  assumed  in  the  public 
eye  the  generic  name  of  the  product.  For  example, 
"Peak"  (Netherlands)  is  equated  with  evaporated 
milk;  "Exeter"  (Argentina)  with  corned  beef; 
"Raleigh"  (U.K.)  with  bicycles;  "Balmoral  Gloss" 
(U.K.)  with  black  liquid  for  shining  boots;  and 
"Elastoplast"    (U.K.)    with    ready-to-use   bandages. 

Exporters  to  Ghana  have  learned  not  to  change  the 
color  of  any  identifiable  symbols  on  containers  for 
their  product.  If  a  product  normally  sold  in  a  red 
tin  were  subsequently  packed  in  a  blue  tin,  sales  would 
probably  drop  as  the  color  of  the  tin  would  have  been 
the  only  way  for  many  Ghanaian  consumers  to  recog- 
nize the  product. 

The  inherent  conservatism  of  the  Ghanaian  consum- 
er, widely  felt  to  be  his  number-one  characteristic, 
could  be  a  valuable  asset  to  a  supplier  in  the  market, 
and  it  might  be  well  worth  the  time  and  money  re- 
quired to  establish  brand  loyalty.  Samples  appear  to 
be  the  best  way  of  introducing  foodstuffs  and  consumer 
goods  items,  while  the  USAID  program  offers  the 
American  exporter  the  opportunity  to  introduce 
machinery,  transport  equipment,  and  raw  materials  for 
Ghanaian  industry.  The  Ghanaian  will  continue  to 
purchase  the  product  after  he  has  tried  it,  provided 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the  product  in  com- 
bination with  its  price. 


Price/Quality. — Price  is  a  very  important  factor 
affecting  sales,  particularly  among  the  low-income 
group.  It  is  not  normally  considered,  however,  in 
isolation  from  other  factors.  The  Ghanaian  does  not 
necessarily  want  the  cheapest  product.  He  wants  the 
best  price-quality  combination.  Normally,  products 
of  demonstrably  high  quality,  or  products  which  are 
valued  for  some  particular  feature,  sell  consistently 
better  and  at  a  higher  price  than  merchandise  of  either 
actually  or  reputedly  inferior  quality. 

Trade  sources  are  noticing,  however,  an  increasing 
importance  attached  to  price  by  the  consumer  in  view 
of  high  unemployment  and  high  rates  of  taxation 
on  many  consumer  items.  For  some  products,  the 
price  factor  has  even  proven  strong  enough  to  over- 
come traditional  brand  loyalty.  It  now  might  be  ac- 
curate to  say  that  for  an  increasing  number  of  goods 
the  Ghanaian  consumer  purchases  the  best  possible 
product  available  within  his  means. 

Prestige. — Buying  for  status  or  prestige  is  a  con- 
sumer characteristic  common  among  the  higher  in- 
come Africans.  For  this  group,  prestige  often  deter- 
mines priorities  in  spending  extra  cash,  especially  for 
personal  consumption  items  such  as  more  expensive 
spirits.  A  good  example  of  buying  for  prestige — plus 
the  popularity  and  general  acceptance  of  the  product — 
is  the  expanding  sales  of  central  air  conditioning  in 
offices,  stores,  and  banks. 

Packaging. — The  role  of  packaging  is  an  important 
sales  factor  in  Ghana  and  can  be  determining  in  a 
competitive  situation.  Gift  packaging,  for  example, 
takes  on  particular  significance  since  retail  sales  are 
highly  seasonal  in  Ghana.  Products  are  often  sold  at 
the  retail  level  in  the  market  places  in  very  small 
quantities  and  suppliers  should  consequently  package 
accordingly.  Containers  usually  have  value  in  West 
Africa  aside  from  their  original  contents.  So,  reusable 
containers  of  glass,  metal,  or  plastic  are  generally 
preferable  to  paper  cartons  or  cellophane  bags. 

MARKET  FOR  FOODSTUFFS 
AND  BEVERAGES 

Expenditures  for  food  are  by  far  the  biggest  single 
item  in  the  budget  of  a  typical  Ghanaian  household. 
Because  many  essential  food  items  are  not  grown  in 
Ghana,  are  grown  only  on  a  limited  scale,  or  are  grown 
only  during  particular  seasons,  imports  of  foodstuffs 
constitute  a  significant  proportion  of  total  Ghanaian 
imports.  In  addition,  local  food  production  suffers 
from  the  vagaries  of  weather  and  from  limited  distri- 
bution and  marketing  facilities.  This,  in  turn,  often 
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results  in  critical  domestic  shortages,  especially  in  the 
urban  areas. 

Table  55  shows  the  portion  of  total  imports  devoted 
to  food  and  live  animals. 


Table    55. — Food  and  Live  Animals  as  a  Percent  of 
Total  Imports,  1961-67 


Year 


Total           Food  &  Live  Food  as  a 

Imports            Animals  Percent  of 

N^'000  l           Imports  Total 

N^'000  Imports 


1961 286,826  52,472  18 

1962 233,489  46,530  20 

1963 260,775  36,904  14 

1964 243,184  40,074  16 

1965 320,051  35,336  11 

1966 251,209  39,283  16 

1967 261,523  43,210  17 

'  1  N$=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N#  =  US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Ghanaian  population,  provides  the  market  for  most 
of  the  processed  foodstuffs.  There  is,  however,  a  grow- 
ing indigenous  market  for  a  greater  variety  of  im- 
ported foodstuffs,  particularly  among  higher  level  civil 
servants  and  Ghanaian  businessmen. 

Government  Restrictions. — Food  and  beverage  im- 
ports generally  are  restricted  if  they  compete  with 
local  production,  or  if  they  are  considered  to  be 
nonessential  or  "luxury"  items.  Essential  foodstuffs 
are  generally  on  open  general  license  (OGL),  or  are 
subject  to  zero  or  relatively  low  customs  duties.  Im- 
ports of  nonessential  foodstuffs  are  either  prohibited, 
or  partially  restricted  and  subject  to  higher  customs 
duties. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  prohibited  food  and 
beverage  imports  as  of  January  1,  1969.  The  Ghana 
Government  does  not  grant  import  licenses  for  these 
items  except  under  special  circumstances. 


Food  and  live  animal  imports  declined  from  1961 
through  1965,  but  increased  thereafter  in  absolute 
terms  and  as  a  percent  of  total  imports  as  a  result  of 
stagnant  domestic  agriculture. 

While  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  average  Ghana- 
ian consumer's  income  is  spent  on  food,  his  relatively 
low  purchasing  power  generally  confines  his  expendi- 
tures on  imported  foodstuffs  to  the  more  essential  and 
lower-priced  items.  This  is  shown  in  table  56. 

The  greater  number  of  processed  food  imports  are 
considered  by  the  Government  to  be  luxury  items,  and 
imports  are  consequently  restricted  in  volume  or  sub- 
ject to  relatively  high  tariffs.  The  expatriate  com- 
munity, estimated  at  approximately  16  percent  of  the 

Table  56. — Food  Imports  by  Category,   1965-67 


Ghana  Customs 
Item  Number 


Description  of  Commodity 


1965 


1966 


1967 


Percent 

Percent                     Percent 

Value 

of 

Value           of           Value            of 

N0'OOO> 

total 

N^'000      total       N^'OOO       total 

food 

food                            food 

imports 

imports                       imports 

Meat  and  live 

animals 8,309 

Dairy  products  & 

eggs 4,414 

Fish  &  fish 

products 2,697 

Wheat  flour 3,514 

Rice 3,621 

Other 12,781 

Total  food  imports,  35,336 


23.5       7,847  20.0       9,951        23.0 


12.5       5,429  13.7       5,968        13.7 


7.6 

5,139 

13.0 

3,692 

8.5 

9.9 

2,768 

6.9 

6,369 

14.9 

10.3 

6,233 

18.3 

6,151 

14.4 

36.2 

11,868 

28.1 

11,079 

25.5 

100.0     38,283        100.0     43,210     100.0 


'  1  N$  =  US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N#  =  US81.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


011-100 Meat  of  bovine  animals  e.g.  beef,  real  fresh,  chilled  or 

frozen  (excluding  neighboring  African  countries). 

011-400 Poultry,  killed  or  dressed,  including  canned  poultry. 

012-110 Bacon. 

012-120 Ham — fresh,  frozen,  not  canned. 

013-400 Sausage — fresh,  frozen,  not  canned. 

025-100 Eggs  in  shell. 

031-110/190 Fish — fresh,  chilled  or  frozen,  not  caught  by  Ghanaian* 

owned  vessesl. 

048-450 Cakes. 

048-490 Other  bakery  products. 

051 Fruits,  fresh  and  nuts  (not  including  oil  nuts)  fresh 

or  dried. 

052 Dried   fruits,  including  artiBcally   dehydrated. 

053 Fruits,  preserved  and  fruit  preparations  except  (053- 

500  juices  unfermented). 

054 Potatoes. 

062-010 Sugar  confectionery  not  containing  cocoa. 

072 Cocoa. 

099 Food  preparations  (except  099-060  natural  yeasts  and 

prepared  baking  powder;  099-070  vinegar  and  sub- 

situtes  of  vinegar  except  099-099  baby  foods). 
111-000 Water  (including  spa  water  and  aerated  water)  ice  and 

snow;  lemonade  and  flavored  water  nonalcoholic. 

112 Group  alcoholic  beverages. 

422-200 Palm  oil. 

422-300 Cocoanut  (copra)  oil. 


Baby  food  (food  specially  prepared  for  feeding  of 
infants)  is  not  generally  subject  to  customs  duties. 

Information  on  changes  in  customs  duty  rates  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Trade  Regulations  Section  of 
the  Africa  Division,  BIC,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  following  customs  duty  rates  on  selected  food- 
stuffs, as  of  February  1,  1969,  reflect  the  distinction 
between  essential  and  nonessential  food  items.  Higher 
customs  duties  also  reduce  the  market  for  many  items. 
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Product  Duty 

Meat  and  Edible  Meat  Offals: 

Unrendered  pig  fat  and  unrendered  poultry  fat ad    valorem   60    percent 

Others  including  beef,  veal,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  horse  meat  offals,  dead  poultry Ny!0.04  per  lb. 

Fish: 

Fresh  (live  or  dead),  chilled,  frozen,  salted,  in  brine,  dried  or  smoked 

Crustaceans  and  molluscs,  whether  in  shell  or  not,  fresh  (live  or  dead),  chilled, 

frozen,  salted,  in  brine  or  dried;  crustaceans,  in  shell,  simply  boiled  in  water N^.0.025  per  lb. 

Prepared  or  preserved  fish,  including  caviar  and  caviar  substitutes: 

Caviar  and  caviar  substitutes 50  percent 

Other    N0O.O25  per  lb. 

Dairy  produce: 

Milk  and  cream Free 

Butter,  cheese  and  curd N^0.14  per  lb. 

Natural  honey  and  artificial  honey ad  valorem  50  percent 

Coffee,  tea,  mate'  and  spices: 

Coffee,  tea,  and  mate' N^0.28  per  lb. 

Spices ad  valorem  50  percent 

Cereal : 

Rice    . N^0.025  per  lb. 

Cereal  flours,  cereal  groats  and  cereal  meal;  other  worked  cereal  grains  (for  example, 
rolled,  flaked,  polished,  pearied,  or  kibbied,  but  not  further  prepared),  except  husked 
glazed,  polished  or  broken  rice;  germ  of  cereals,  whole,  rolled,  flaked  or  ground: 

Flours,  meal  and  groats  of  wheat  and  spelt  (including  meslin)   N^0.04  per  lb. 

Other    50  percent 

Cocoa  and  cocoa  preparations: 

Cocoa  beans,  whole  or  broken,  raw  or  roasted;  cocoa  shells,  husks  and  waste Free 

Cocoa  paste,  (in  bulk  or  in  block)  ad  valorem  50  percent 

Cocoa  powder  unsweetened   Free 

Chocolate  confectionery  'plain'  or  milk  consisting  wholly  of  chocolate  or  with  the 

sole  addition  of  fruit  or  nuts Free 

Other  chocolate  confectionery;  ice  cream  and  ice  cream  powders ad  valorem  100  percent 

Products  intended  for  use  as  beverages   (other  than  products  containing  eggs  and 

malt  substitutes)  containing  90  percent  or  more  cocoa  mixed  with  sugar  and/or  milk Free 

Other  cocoa  preparations ad  valorem  50  percent 

Fruit : 

Dried  fruits N0O.28  per  lb. 

Other ad  valorem  50  percent 

Edible  fats  and   oils: 

Cod  liver  oil Free 

Other  edible  oils ad  valorem  25  percent 

Margarine,  imitation  lard  and  other  prepared  edible  fats NOfo.14  per  lb. 

Sugars  and  sugar  confectionery: 

Beet  sugar  and  cane  sugar,  solid N^O.Ol  per  lb. 

Sugar  confectionery  not  containing  chocolate ad  valorem  100  percent 

Others ad  valorem  50  percent 

Flour  and  bakery  products: 

Biscuits,  cabin  or  ships;  not  containing  added  yeast  or  more  than  5  percent  sugar N$0.21  per  lb. 

Other  biscuits N$0.42  per  lb. 

Ice  cream:  custard  powder,  blancmange  powder  and  similar  dessert  powders  containing 
less  than  50  percent  by  weight  of  cocoa,  and  of  a  kind  used  as  infant  food  or  food 

for  dietetic  or  culinary  purposes ad  valorem  66%  percent 

Other  preparations  of  flour  and  malt ad  valorem  50  percent 

Jams,  marmalades,  and  fruit  jellies: 

Fruit  purees  and  fruit  pastes ad  valorem  100  percent 

Fruit  juices  and  vegetable  juices ad  valorem  50  percent 

Fruit  preserved  in  spirit ad  valorem   150  percent 
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Cereals  and  Tubers 


Table   57. — Imports  of  Wheat  Flour,   1961-67 


Cereals,  particularly  wheat  and  rice,  account  for 
the  largest  share  of  Ghana's  total  food  imports.  Wheat 
is  not  grown  in  Ghana,  and  local  rice  production  is 
limited.  The  United  States  accounts  for  a  substantial 
share  of  the  market  for  rice  and  wheat.  Ghana  pro- 
duces sorghum  and  millet,  cassava,  yams,  and  coco- 
yams,  none  of  which  is  imported.  Small  quantities  of 
corn  and  to  a  lesser  extent  potatoes  are  produced 
locally  and  also  imported.  The  following  data  provide 
a  good  indication  of  Ghana's  production  and  importa- 
tion of  cereals  and  tubers. 

Imports  of  Wheat:  The  data  in  table  57  show 
Ghana's  imports  of  wheat  flour  and  the  U.S.  share. 

The  United  States  supplied  about  33  percent  of  total 
Ghanaian  imports  of  wheat  flour  in  1967,  mainly 
through  the  PL-480  program.  Canada  is  the  major 
supplier,  as  the  Ghanaians  have  a  preference  for  flour 
milled  from  "Canadian  hard  spring  wheat."  Total  im- 


Year  Quantity  Value         U.S.  Percent 

(long  ton)  (N$)  Share 

1961 55,952  6,291,006  28 

1962 48,996  5,574,344  21 

1963 31,681  3,373,962  17 

1964 36,244  3,923,588  10 

1965 35,497  3,440,090  2 

1966 48,503  2,769,510  57 

1967 51,383  6,368,593  33 

'  1  N$  =  US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  iBsucs,  Accra. 

ports  of  wheat  flour  are  governed  by  Ghana's  foreign 
exchange  situation  and  indirectly  by  measures  designed 
to  encourage  the  local  production  of  substitutes  for 
bread-making,  such  as  rice,  yam,  plaintain,  cassava, 
and  corn.  To  date,  attempts  to  use  local  substitutes 
have  not  met  with  much  enthusiasm,  as  there  is  a 
decided  consumer  preference  for  bread  made  from 
wheat  flour.   The  many   "Mammy   traders"    (small-to 


Shipment  of  rice  arrives  at  Tenia  Harbor.  There  is  a   decided  consumer  preference  for  American  rice  and  the  United 
States  supplies  virtually  the  entire  market. 
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medium-scale  local  businesswomen)  account  for  some 
70  percent  of  all  bread  baked  from  wheat  flour;  the 
remaining  30  percent  is  baked  by  "master  bakers", 
mainly  Lebanese  who  concentrate  primarily  on  the 
larger  urban  markets. 

The  composition  of  wheat  product  imports  is  alter- 
ing significantly  since  the  opening  of  the  large  new 
Irani  flour  mill  at  Tema  and  the  subsequent  greater 
substitution  of  unmilled  wheat  for  wheat  flour.  Cur- 
rent imports  of  unmilled  wheat  come  mainly  from  the 
U.S.  under  the  PL-480  program.  The  Irani  flour  mill 
began  operations  in  1968  and  has  a  capacity  of  160 
tons  of  wheat  a  day  or  120  tons  of  flour  daily. 

Ghana  has  one  other  flour  mill  which  is  also  at 
Tema.  It  was  built  by  a  West  German  group  and  is  to 
begin  production  shortly.  This  plant  has  an  annual 
milling  capacity  for  60,000  tons  of  flour.  If  both 
mills  were  operating  at  full  capacity,  they  could  supply 
domestic  consumption. 

Local  Production:  No  wheat  is  grown  in  Ghana  due 
to  climatic  reasons. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Prospects  are  good  for 
continued  U.S.  shipments  of  wheat.  The  future  com- 
position is  likely  to  be  very  largely  wheat  grain  rather 
than  wheat  flour. 

Imports  of  Rice:  Rice  imports  represent  about  16 
percent  of  total  Ghanaian  food  imports.  It  is  estimated 
that  Ghana  consumes  5,000  long  tons  of  milled  rice 
every  month.  There  is  a  decided  consumer  preference 
for  American  rice,  and  the  United  States  supplies 
virtually  the  entire  market. 

Table  58. — Imports  of  Rice,  1961-67 


Table  59. — Production  of  Rice,   1961-67 


Year 


Quantity  Value         U.S.  Percent 

(long  tons)  (Nd)  Share 


1961 45,835 

1962 70,666 

1963 26,327 

1964 38,985 

1965 29,598 

1966 46,408 

1967 39,443 


4,973,302 

84 

7,519,348 

94 

2,956,720 

90 

3,740,594 

98 

3,622,830 

99 

6,235,170 

94 

6,151,093 

99 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana.  Various  issues,  Accra. 

Local  Production :  While  Ghana  has  been  expanding 
rice  production,  the  marketing  and  distribution  of 
rice  are  inadequate.  Domestic  production  of  rice  is 
shown  in  table  59. 

The  Standard  Bank  of  West  Africa  has  plans  to 
finance  the  production  of  rice  in  the  north.  Ghana 
presently  has  two  rice  mills  in  operation,  one  at 
Tamale  in  Northern  Ghana  and  one  at  Bawku. 


Year 


Acreage 


Production 
(long  ton) 


1961 N.A.  196,000 

1962 N.A.  229,000 

1963 500,000  250,000 

1964 N.A.  265,000 

1965 428,183  205,700 

1966 619,637  352,600 

1967 569,119  277,500 


Source:  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID). 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  outlook  is  good 
for  continued  U.S.  shipments  of  rice  for  some  time 
to  come. 

Imports  of  Corn:  Corn  is  not  only  a  popular  food 
item  in  many  areas  in  Ghana;  it  is  also  important  in 
the  development  of  a  feed  base  for  livestock  and 
poultry  and  offers  obvious  potential  as  a  food  reserve 
in  stored  form.  The  data  in  table  60  show  that  Ghana- 
ian imports  of  corn  in  recent  years  were  supplied 
almost  entirely  by  the  United  States. 

Table  60. — Imports  of  Corn,   1961-67 


Year 


Quantity 
(long  ton) 


Value 


U.S.  Percent 

Share 


1961 

133 

70,936 

24.5 

1962 

207 

10,720 

19.8 

1963 

699 

23,588 

24.8 

1964 

3,400 

274,268 

98.3 

1965 

1,293 

26,490 

41.9 

1966 

5,234 

215,340 

98.7 

1967 

7,231 

316,761 

99.9 

Source:  USAID. 

The  corn  was  shipped  principally  through  the  PL- 
480  program  or  through  the  USAID  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  Navrongo  Farm  Mechanization 
School  for  corn  and  sorghum  production.  A  number 
of  African  countries  also  supply  Ghana  with  corn. 

Local  Production:  Corn  production  is  receiving 
increasing  emphasis  by  the  Ghana  Government.  Guar- 
anteed prices  have  been  established  to  spur  production, 
and  programs  to  train  the  farmer  and  provide  other 
assistance  for  greater  production  have  been  started. 
Domestic  production  of  corn  is  shown  in  table  61. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports :  Increases  in  commercial 
exports  of  corn  to  Ghana  are  unlikely  given  Ghana's 
intent  to  supply  demand  through  greater  local  produc- 
tion. 

Imports  of  Potatoes:  Ghanaian  imports  of  potatoes 
come  mainly   from  the  Netherlands   and  to   a  lesser 
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Table   61. — Production  of  Corn,   1961-67 


Year 

Acreage 

Production 
(long  ton) 

1961.. 

N.A. 

32 , 000 

1962. . 

N.A. 

31,000 

1963.. 

80.000 

32,300 

1964. . 

N.A. 

41,500 

1965. . 

79,832 

32 , 100 

1966. . 

65,189 

29,100 

1967. . 

88 , 294 

42 , 500 

Source: 

USAID. 

extent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1967.  however, 
Ivory  Coast  became  one  of  the  principal  suppliers. 
The  following  data  show  that  the  U.S.  share  increased 
rather  sharply  to  7  percent  in  1967.  Several  trade 
sources  indicate  that  there  is  a  definite  demand  in 
Ghana  for  potatoes,  although  imports  of  potatoes 
currently  are  restricted. 

Table    62. — Imports  of  Potatoes,  1961-67 


Year 


Quantity 
(long  ton) 


Value 

(N0) 


U.S.  Percent 
Share 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


2,048 

153,790 

1,116 

110,454 

1,261 

112,992 

.2 

711 

78,772 

333 

47,790 

.7 

559 

89,166 

.2 

592 

62,023 

7.0 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues. 

Local  Productions:  Ghanaian  production  will  even- 
tually supply  local  demand.  Domestic  production  of 
potatoes  is  shown  in  table  63. 

Table   63. — Domestic    Production    of    Potatoes,    1961-67 


Year 

Acreage 

Production 
(long  ton) 

1961 

1962 

1963. . . 

1964 

1965 

329 
246 
250 

247 

1966 

237 

1967 

230 

Source:  USAID. 


Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  When  the  current  re- 
strictions are  eased,  instant  potatoes  and  potato  flakes 
will  offer  good  market  potential,  according  to  local 
importers. 


Fruits  and  Vegetables 
(Unprocessed,  Canned,  and  Frozen) 

Imports:  Most  of  Ghana's  imports  of  unprocessed 
fruits  and  vegetables  consist  mainly  of  leguminous 
vegetables  supplied  to  a  great  extent  by  the  United 
States  under  the  PL-480  program.  Increased  con- 
sumption of  legumes  in  Ghana  would  provide  much- 
needed  protein  for  the  human  population  and  also 
for  livestock  and  poultry.  While  fresh,  dried,  and 
preserved  fruit  and  fruit  preparations  are  now  re- 
stricted (see  list  of  restricted  food  imports),  in  the 
past,  most  of  the  unprocessed  fruit  has  come  from 
Lebanon. 

Ghana's  imports  of  canned  vegetables  come  from  a 
variety  of  countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom, 
Netherlands,  United  States,  France,  and  Lebanon. 
Imports  of  tomato  puree  and  paste  come  principally 
from  the  Eastern  European  countries.  While  the  market 
for  canned  goods  is  generaly  limited  due  to  restrictions 
and  consumer  income  levels,  the  market   for  canned 


Workers  perform  duties  at  lime  quartering  machine  in 
lime  juice  factory  in  the  Abakrampa  area.  Limes  are 
grown  on  compounds  and  small  plantings  in  the  forest 
belt.  Ghana  is  able  to  export  small  quantities  of  limes 
and    lime   products. 
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At  the  Ghana  Cannery  in  Nsawam,  a  worker  from  the  factory  squeezes  out  juices  from  a  pineapple.  The  output  from 
the  Ghanaian  canning  industry  is  very  small  and  consequently  most  canned  goods  are  imported. 


vegetables  is  perhaps  the  best  export  item  in  the 
canned  goods  line  because  Ghanaian  production  of 
vegetables  is  limited  and  imported  canned  leguminous 
vegetables  provide  much-needed  protein. 

Some  frozen  vegetables  are  sold  in  Accra,  although 
their  market  is  considerably  more  restricted  than  the 
market  for  canned  goods,  because  relatively  few 
homes  are  equipped  with  refrigerators.  Even  though 
the  number  of  refrigerators  or  "fridges"  in  homes 
is  increasing  among  the  African  population,  it  will 
take  exceptionally  good  sales  efforts  before  the  Ghana- 
ian consumer  becomes  accustomed  to  frozen  foods. 

Domestic  Production:  In  Ghana,  vegetables  are 
cultivated  on  a  small  scale  while  fruits  are  grown 
casually,  mostly  by  private  farmers.  Ghana  produces 
high-quality  avocados,  mangos,  pineapples,   oranges, 


and  papayas,  which  are  sold  in  the  local  market. 
Vegetables  grown  and  sold  in  the  local  market  include 
legumes,  cassavas,  peppers,  tomatoes,  okra,  onions, 
and  eggplant.  Since  neither  the  production  nor  the 
processing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the  domestic 
market  is  yet  a  well-organized  industry,  consumers 
in  Ghana  will  continue  to  depend  on  imports,  partic- 
ularly of  vegetables,  to  fill  out  their  diets. 

Ghana  does  have  a  small  canning  industry  for  the 
preservation  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  industry 
consists  of  Ghana's  first  food  processing  factory, 
Nulwnu  Industries,  which  produces  squash  and  canned 
goods,  and  the  Ghana  Cannery  Corp.  at  Nsawam.  The 
output  of  these  factories  is  small,  however,  and  there- 
fore their  demand  for  vegetables  and  fruits  cannot 
stimulate  production.  In  addition  to  periodic  shortages 
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of  tinplate,  the  factories  also  are  handicapped  by  a 
Ghanaian  preference  for  imported  canned  goods  which 
are  not  on  the  restricted  imports  list. 

Ghana  also  has  three  tomato  canning  factories,  and 
the  Government  is  assisting  local  tomato  growers  in 
the  Pwalugu,  Wenchi,  and  Nsawam  areas  to  produce 
more  good  quality  tomatoes.  The  Government  also  is 
cultivating  approximately  2,400  acres  of  tomatoes  in 
these  areas  for  use  by  the  canneries. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  There  is  a  definite, 
although  limited,  market  for  canned  goods  of  all 
types,  but  particularly  for  vegetables,  which  are  con- 
sumed by  a  growing  number  of  Ghanaians  as  well  as 
by  the  expatriate  community.  The  market  for  frozen 
goods  is  not  promising  in  the  foreseeable  future 
due  to  the  limited  number  of  refrigerators  in  homes 
and  to  Ghanaian  unfamiliarity  with  frozen  products. 

Dairy  Products 

Imports:  Ghanaian  imports  of  dairy  products  are 
showing  an  upward  trend.  The  most  important  item  in 
the  liquid  milk,  cream  and  butter  category  is  un- 
sweetened, evaporated  milk,  which  is  marketed  in 
small  cans  throughout  Ghana.  Ghana  also  has  been 
importing  increasing  amounts  of  dry  milk  for  sale  as 
reconstituted  fresh  milk  in  the  urban  areas. 


Table  64. — Imports    of    Dairy    Products,    1961-67 


Product 


Imports 
Year        (long  ton) 


Value 

(N0) 


U.S. 

percent 

share 


Dry  milk 


Liquid  milk  cream  and 
butter  (mostly 
evaporated  milk) 


1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 

1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 


1,725 
1,982 
13,321 
8,107 
3,956 
2,379 
1.968 

10,885 
10,341 
10,173 
12,069 
10,966 
15,453 
15,970 


534,400 
532,050 
632,922 
716,300 
861,100 
641,080 
830,159 

3,103,268 
1,904,000 
1,721,000 
2,649,888 
3,392,550 
4,612,910 
5,024,880 


40 
40 
42 
21 
37 
24 
25 

<«) 
(») 
(•) 
(') 
(') 
0.3 
1.0 


1  1  N^  =  US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$  =  US$1.40. 

1  Less  than  1.0  percent. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Prospects  for  further  imports  of  milk  appear  to  be 
favorable,  since  the  Government  is  not  likely  to 
impose  prohibitive  duties  on  a  health-building  food 
for  which  Ghana  has  no  close  substitute. 


The  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the 
leading  suppliers  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk, 
but  the  United  States  and  Belgium-Luxemburg  are 
also  major  suppliers  of  Ghana's  dry  milk  imports. 

Local  Production:  There  is  only  very  limited  local 
production. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports :  Commercial  possibilities 
are  minimal.  U.S.  shipments  of  milk  will  mainly  be 
through  the  PL-480  program. 

Fish 

Imports:  Licenses  are  not  being  granted  for  imports 
of  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  fish  not  caught  by  Ghana- 
ian-owned vessels,  except  under  special  circumstances. 

Imports  of  canned  sardines  are  probably  the  most 
important  for  mass  consumption  in  Ghana.  They  are 
imported  mainly  from  Morocco,  Spain,  and  the 
Canary  Islands.  Table  65  shows  Ghanaian  imports  of 
canned  sardines. 

While  imports  of  canned  sardines  will  continue  to 
be  partially  restricted  for  foreign  exchange  reasons, 
they  will  be  admitted  in  considerable  quantity  given 
the  strong  consumer  demand  for  them. 

Local  Production:  In  the  1960's,  the  Government 
established  a  State  Fishing  Corporation  in  a  deter- 
mined effort  to  reduce  the  country's  dependence  on 
fish  imports.  Large  investments  were  made  in 
mechanized  fishing  and  the  number  of  motorized 
fishing  vessels  increased  from  268  in  1962  to  412  in 
1968.  The  total  domestic  catch  was,  as  a  result,  more 
than  doubled  between  1961  and  1967,  as  shown  in 
table  66. 

With  the  increase  in  domestic  supply,  the  volume 
of  fish  imports  has  been  reduced.  In  1967,  imports 
of  fish  and  fish  products  declined  by  71  percent  from 
the  1966  level,  and  made  up  only  5  percent  of  Ghana's 
fish  supply,  against  17  percent  in  1966.  For  1968,  the 

Table  65. — Imports  of  Canned  Sardines,  1961—67 


Year 


•000  of 

N0' 


U.S.  percent 
share 


1961 1,824  (') 

1962 1,396 

1963 1,664  (>) 

1964 1,628 

1965 1,383 

1966 2,596 

1967 1,838  (') 


1.0 
I 

0.0 
0.0 
0.0 


'  1  N#  =  US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^=US$1.40. 

1  Less  than  1  percent. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 
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Ghanaian  fishing  boats  use  outboard  motors.  The  market  in  Ghana  for  marine  engines,  supplied  mainly  by  the 
United  States,  is  good  and  future  prospects  are  very  encouraging,  given  the  rapid  growth  of  the  local  fishing  in- 
dustry and  its  considerable  future  potential. 


Table  66. — Marine  Fish  Landings,  1962-68 

(In  thousands  of  metric  tons) 


1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968" 

Landings  from  foreign 

vessels  on  contract . . 

Total 

48.2 

20.9 
63.7 

57.0 

34.0 
91.0 

73.3 

19.9 
93.2 

68.0 

23.7 
91.7 

74.5 

24.8 
99.3 

103.0 

12.0 
115.0 

82.0 

15.0 
97.0 

1  Estimates. 

Source:  Data  provided  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  Fisheries  Division, 
Accra. 


data  on  fish  supply  are  incomplete.  Indications  are 
that  the  performance  of  the  fishing  industry  has  been 
less  satisfactory  than  in  the  previous  season,  mainly 
because  of  bad  weather  conditions  and  a  late  herring 
season.  With  regard  to  canned  fish,  "Made-in-Ghana" 
sardines  are  scheduled  to  be  produced  at  the  Inter- 
locking Food  Complex  at  Tema. 


Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  There  is  a  definite 
market  in  Ghana  for  canned  fish.  If  U.S.  suppliers 
could  ship  canned  fish  at  a  low  enough  price,  they 
could  make  significant  inroads  in  the  market.  Local 
sources  report  that  the  Ghanaian  preference  is  for 
four  or  five  fish  in  a  tin  in  peanut  oil,  with  a  litho- 
graph rather  than  a  printed  paper  label. 

Meat  Products 

Imports. — Both  the  retailing  butcher  and  the  market 
shopper  in  Ghana  prefer  fresh  slaughtered  meat  to 
frozen  meat,  partly  by  taste  preference,  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  higher  perishability  of  meat  after  release 
from  cold  storage.  Consequently,  most  of  Ghana's  meat 
comes  in  the  form  of  live  animal  imports  from  neigh- 
boring West  African  countries.  The  animals  are 
slaughtered  locally. 
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Table  67. — Live   Animal  Imports,    1961-67 


Year 


(Head) 


Value 


Cattle. 


Sheep  and  lamb. 


Coats. 


Fowl  (live). 


1961 

137,748 

7 

,766,582 

1962 

396,543 

4 

,827,150 

1963 

83,585 

5 

,675,634 

1964 

77,568 

6 

,145,244 

1965 

56,398 

4 

,431,170 

1966 

61,635 

4,961,180 

1967 

62,395 

5 

,239,912 

1961 

109,058 

1 

,018,208 

1962 

70,349 

594,904 

1963 

53,364 

459,062 

1964 

64,503 

645,892 

1965 

19,646 

196,570 

1966 

26,727 

269,680 

1967 

23,793 

280,590 

1961 

143,644 

1 

,143,790 

1962 

108, 66- 

OM.488 

1963 

102,668 

750,238 

1964 

49,395 

492,424 

1965 

30,027 

299,960 

1966 

33,027 

331,910 

1967 

30,565 

319,942 

1961 

281,711 

98,362 

1962 

141,948 

45,512 

1963 

294,545 

96,914 

1964 

335,726 

121,936 

1965 

458,250 

183,760 

1966 

296,446 

146,800 

1967 

307,652 

203,666 

'  1  N^  =  US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

Imported  canned  meat,  mainly  corned  beef  from 
Argentina  and  Brazil  and  cheaper  cuts,  is  consumed 
throughout  the  country.  The  demand  for  chilled  and 
frozen  better  cuts  is  restricted  to  consumers  in  upper 
income    brackets.    The    United    States    has    been    the 

Table  68. — Imports  of  Meat,   1961-67 


Year 

Imports 

Value 

U.S.  percent 

(long  ton) 

(N$) 

share 

Meat  (fresh  chilled  or 

1961 

2,725 

963,160 

22 

or  frozen) 

1962 

2,318 

806,848 

19 

1963 

4,104 

1,111,836 

25 

1964 

2,983 

1,189,582 

30 

1965 

2,605 

1,391,900 

25 

1966 

1,194 

597,070 

30 

1967 

2,114 

1,045,678 

19 

.      1961 

2,812 

1,827,240 

1 

1962 

2,191 

1,439,966 

1 

1963 

2,206 

1,348,842 

1964 

1,960 

1,116,752 

1965 

3,308 

1,640,290 

1966 

2,324 

1,236,510 

2 

1967 

2,179 

2,076,163 

1 

.      1961 

4,536 

1,080,522 

1962 

2,442 

591,388 

1963 

1,707 

488,424 

1964 

1,001 

354,946 

1965 

245 

153,400 

1966 

674 

292,330 

1 

1967 

1,779 

746,910 

2 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


traditional  leading  supplier  of  poultry.  There  is  a 
strong  demand  for  frozen  turkeys  around  the  Christmas 
season.  Imports  of  fresh  and  frozen  meats  are  cur- 
rently restricted  except  under  special  circumstances 
(see  list  of  restricted  foodstuffs  on  page  67).  Im- 
ported canned  meats,  and  dried,  salted,  or  smoked 
meatj  however,  are  not  included  on  the  restricted  list. 

Local  Substitution:  Production  of  cattle  has  been 
traditionally  stagnant  in  Ghana  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons, including  lack  of  nutritious  fodder  and  pasture 
throughout  the  year  and  infestation  by  the  tetse  fly. 
Consequently,  Ghana  produces  only  about  one-fourth 
of  all  the  meat  and  about  one-third  of  all  the  carcass 
beef  it  consumes.  While  the  Ghana  Government  is  at- 
tempting to  expand  the  country's  livestock  industry, 
Ghana  will  continue  to  be  dependent  on  imports  of  live 
animals  and  meat  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

While  there  is  a  canning  industry  in  Ghana  produc- 
ing limited  amounts  of  made-in-Ghana  corned  beef, 
the  consumer  definitely  prefers  the  taste  and  texture 
of  the  imported  product.  Given  this  strong  consumer 
preference,  and  the  noninclusion  of  canned  meat  on 
Ghana's  list  of  restrictive  imports,  wholesalers  will 
continue  to  import  large  amounts  of  corned  beef. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  There  is  a  definite 
market  in  Ghana  for  canned  meat,  but  the  United 
States  has  held  a  very  small  share  of  this  market  in 
the  past.  In  general,  canned  meat  products  seem  to  be 
bought  more  cheaply  from  other  sources.  The  small- 
ness  of  the  market  seems  also  to  have  made  it  unattrac- 
tive to  U.S.  suppliers. 

Sugar 

Imports:  Ghana  imports  about  60,000  tons  of  sugar 
annually.  There  is  marked  consumer  preference  for 
cubed  sugar,  which  comes  mainly  from  France  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  Cubed  sugar  is  preferred  because  it 
can  be  resold  in  smaller  quantities  in  the  open  market. 
Granulated  sugar  is  supplied  mainly  from  the  USSR 
and  other  Eastern  European  countries,  and  to  a 
lesser  extent  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Table  69  il- 
lustrates Ghanaian  imports  of  sugar  over  the  past 
few  years. 

Local  Production:  Local  production  is  insignificant 
in  relation  to  imports.  Since  1966,  Ghana  has  only 
produced  about  3,000  tons  of  sugar  annually.  Ghana 
has  two  sugar  factories;  one  is  in  the  Eastern  region  at 
Asutsuare  and  the  other  in  the  Central  region,  at 
Komenda.  Ghana's  Asutsuare  Sugar  Factory,  built 
with  Polish  aid,  and  the  Komenda  factory,  built  with 
Czechoslovakian    equipment,    are    run    by    the    State 
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Table  69. — Imports  of  Sugar,  1961-67 


Imports  of 

Imports  of 

U.S. 

granulated 

U.S. 

cubed  sugar 

percent 

sugar 

percent 

(OOOofN^)i 

share 

(000  of  N^)1 

share 

2,486 

0.0 

2,892 

0.0 

2,482 

0.0 

2,847 

0.0 

1,994 

0.0 

1,926 

(») 

3,311 

0.0 

4,481 

(■-•) 

2,408 

0.0 

2,761 

(!) 

3,101 

0.0 

1,865 

(2) 

2.0 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 3,183  (>)  2,063 

i  lNf^=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  $US1.40. 

'  Less  than  1  percent. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Sugar  Products  Corporation,  a  division  of  the  Ghana 
Industrial  Holding  Corporation  (GIHC).  Most  of 
the  sugar  production  of  these  two  factories  is  granu- 
lated and  used  for  industrial  purposes,  such  as  for 
alcohol  for  locally  produced  gin. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  certain  structural  and  ad- 
ministrative modifications  and  added  investment,  the 
existing  factories,  if  operating  at  100  percent  capa- 
city, could  meet  75  percent  of  the  country's  require- 
ments. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  Prospects  are  limited. 

Beverages 

Imports:  Imports  of  alcoholic  and  nonalcoholic 
beverages  are  restricted,  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. This  is  mainly  to  protect  Ghana's  competing 
local  industries.  Ghana's  imports  of  beer  have  come 
traditionally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Denmark,  and 
the  Netherlands;  brandy  from  France;  gin  from  the 
UK;  rum  from  Jamaica;  and  whiskey  from  the  UK, 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  United  States.  If  licenses 
are  granted  for  their  importation,  the  beverages  are 
subject  to  very  high  duty  rates,  as  shown  below: 

Nonalcoholic  Beverages : 

(1)    Waters,  including  spa  waters 

and  aerated  waters, 

lemonade  and  other 

nonalcoholic  beverages ad  valorem  100  percent 

Alcoholic  Liquor: 

(1)    Beer,  stout,  and  other 

liquor  made  from  malt  and 

(a)  containing  not  more  than 

10  percent  by  volume  of 
pure  alcohol N^     5.04  per  gallon 

(b)  containing  more  than 
10  percent  by  volume 

of  pure  alcohol N^  49.00  per  gallon 


(2)    Wine: 

(a)  Sparkling N0  19.60  per  gallon 

(b)  still: 

(i)      Light  N$    5.83  per  gallon 

(ii)    Heavy N0    9.33  per  gallon 

(iii)   Other N$  49.00  per  gallon 

Local  Production:  Ghana  has  two  operating  brew- 
eries with  a  third  one  expected  to  go  into  production 
in  1969.  The  brewery  in  Accra  produces  the  local 
"Club"  beer  and  the  brewery  located  in  Kumasi 
produces  "Star"  beer.  The  breweries  also  make 
sparkling  waters  or  sodas  with  the  carbon  dioxide 
liberated  by  the  fermentation  of  beer. 

There  is  no  local  production  of  wine,  nor  does  the 
demand  for  it  provide  any  competition  for  beer, 
which  is  by  far  preferred  by  the  Ghanaian.  Wine 
imports    are   mainly   for   the   expatriate    community. 

A  new  N$  400,000  brewery  for  pito,  a  local  drink 
brewed  from  sorghum,  is  to  go  into  production  by  the 
end  of  1969.  Permission  is  not  expected  to  be  given 
for  the  establishment  of  additional  breweries  in  the 
country  for  the  next  few  years. 

There  are  two  establishments  for  the  production  of 
hard  liquor :  West  Africa  Enterprises  and  the  State  Dis- 
tilleries Corporation.  The  latter  is  a  state  enterprise 
which  was  opened  in  1960,  and  has  the  capacity  to 
produce  about  750  gallons  of  alcohol  daily,  roughly 
200,000  gallons  a  year.  The  alcohol  is  blended  into 
"Lawyer"  and  "Castle  Bridge"  dry  gin,  "Kaiser" 
schnapps  and  various  types  of  whiskey  and  other 
spirits.  The  distillery  also  bottles  Gordon's  dry  gin, 
Martell  cognac  and  Highland  Clan  Scotch  whiskey. 
The  distillery  uses  as  its  principal  raw  material  mo- 
lasses, a  by-product  of  the  sugar  produced  at  the 
State  Sugar  Plantation  at  Asutuare.  Much  of  the 
distilleries'  local  blends  are  geared  to  the  consump- 
tion preferences  of  the  average  Ghanaian  worker  and 
are  very  low  in  price.  Imported  higher  priced  alcoholic 
beverages  or  the  more  expensive  spirits  bottled  at  the 
distillery  are  aimed  at  the  middle  and  higher  income 
consumer  and  consequently  are  not  in  direct  com- 
petition with  these  lower-priced  alcoholic  beverages. 

Nonalcoholic  drinks  such  as  fruit-flavored  soft 
drinks  and  mineral  waters  are  produced  locally.  The 
Ghana  National  Trading  Corp.  (GNTC)  bottles  Coca- 
Cola,  while  the  Ghana  Bottling  Co.  bottles  Pepsi-Cola. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  More  American  brand 
whiskeys  could  be  shipped  in  bulk  and  bottled  in 
Ghana.  The  State  Distilleries  Corp.  is  the  agent  for 
Seagrams  Ltd.,  and  bottles  its  Highland-Clan  Scotch 
Whiskey.  Since  imports  of  bottled  alcohol  are  restricted 
and  also  are  subject  to  very  high  duty  rates,  the  best 
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Bottles  move  along  on  production  line  at  the  State  Distilleries  Corporation,  one  of  two  establishments  in  Ghana 
for  production  of  hard  liquor.  The  State  Distilleries  is  agent  for  Seagrams,  Ltd.,  and  bottles  its  scotch  whiskey. 
More   American   brand    whiskeys   could   be   shipped    in    bulk  and  bottled  in  the  country. 


prospect  is  to  have  the  liquor  bottled  locally.  For 
example,  Martell  Cognac,  if  imported  already  bottled, 
sells  for  roughly  N$  13  for  a  fifth  of  a  gallon,  com- 
pared with  N^  7.50  if  bottled  locally.  Prospects  also 
are  good  for  continued  U.S.  exports  of  concentrates 
for  cola  drinks. 

MARKET  FOR  CONSUMER  GOODS 

Imports  of  consumer  goods  are  being  kept  to  a 
minimum  to  conserve  Ghana's  limited  supply  of  for- 
eign exchange  for  more  essential  imports.  The  normal 
demand  determinants  for  consumer  goods  such  as 
population  and  income  consequently  have  little  signif- 
icance. The  natural  market  for  imported  consumer 
goods  items  in  Ghana  can  only  be  determined  from 
trade  data  prior  to  1962  when  there  were  no  artificial 
restrictions  on  imports. 

Before  the  Ghana  Government  limited  consumer 
goods,  the  size  of  the  market  was  relatively  large, 
with  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  European  coun- 
tries the  leading  suppliers.  The  current  restrictions 
could  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States 
when  the  situation  eases  if  U.S.  suppliers  can  capture 


a  share  of  the  market  before  previous  brand  loyalties 
reestablish   themselves. 

The  following  lists  identifies  consumer  goods  whose 
importation  is  prohibited  except  under  special  cir- 
cumstances: 

Restricted  Consumer  Goods  Imports  as  of 
January   1,   1969 

Ghana  Customs 
Item  Number  Description  of  Commodity 

292-700 Cut  flowers  and  foliage 

553-200    Toothpaste 

553-300    Powder 

553-900 Incense   on   sticks 

554-110    Toilet  and  shaving  soap 

554-130    Soap   (common  washing  flake) 

powder  and  soft 

554-300 Floor  and   shoe   polishes 

629-980 Foam  Rubber 

632-710 Picture  and  mirror  frames  of  wood 

642-200 Envelopes,  paper  in  boxes,  packets, 

etc. 

656-911 Cotton  towels 

697-211 Domestic  utensils   (kitchen-ware)   of 

iron  and  steel  enamelled,  excluding 

bath  tubs,  equipment  and  apparatus 

for  use  in  hospitals. 
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698-940 Domestic  utensils  of  aluminum 

724-210 Transistor  radios 

821-        Group  furniture 

831-010 Travel  Goods  (traveling  bags,  dress- 
ing cases,  suit  cases,  trunks,  shop- 
ping bags,  haversacks,  packs  and 
similar  articles)  of  fibre,  artificial 
leather  and  canvas. 

841-011 Skirts  and  blouses 

841-013 Ready-made  suits  for  men   (jackets, 

trousers,  and  slacks). 

841-102 Cotton     shirts,     not     knitted     nor 

crocheted. 

841-102 Shirts     of     man-made     fibres,     not 

knitted    nor   crocheted. 

122-200 Cigarettes 

841-103 Shirts,  n.e.s.  not  knitted  nor  cro- 
cheted 

841-431 Singlets    knit    or    made    of    knitted 

fabrics,  sleeveless 

841-432 Cotton  shirts  of  knitted  or  cro- 
cheted fabric 

841-433 Shirts  of  man-made  fabrics,  knit- 
ted or  crocheted 

841-434 Other  shirts  of  knitted  or  cro- 
cheted fabrics 

842-000 Articles   of   fur  skins   and   artificial 

fur  and  articles  thereof 

851-        Group  footwear 

891-222 Phonograph  records 

893-        Group  articles  of  plastic  materials, 

including   polythene  bags 

899-310 Candles 

889-321/322    Matches  in  boxes 

899-410 Sunshades  and  umbrellas 

899-420 Walking  sticks,  canes 

899-5K) Combs,   made   of   plastic   and   wood 


Nondurable  Consumer  Goods 

Nondurable  consumer  goods  (except  food  and  fuels) 
are  denned  here  as  commodities  with  a  useful  life  of 
1  year  or  less  which  are  primarily  used  by  households. 
Goods  of  a  relatively  low  value  with  a  useful  life  of 
more  than  1  year  but  less  than  3  years  also  are 
classified  as  nondurable  consumer  goods. 

Ghana's  leading  imports  of  nondurables  in  1967 
were  woven  cotton  fabrics,  other  textile  fabrics,  foot- 
wear, medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products,  books 
and  pamphlets,  soaps,  and  cosmetics.  Imports  of  non- 
durables  are  believed  to  have  fallen  off  rather  sharply 
in  1968  and  can  be  expected  to  remain  at  a  very 
reduced  level  due  to  continued  import  restrictions  and 
local  substitution. 

The  following  section  covers  in  detail  selected 
Ghanaian  imports  of  consumer  nondurable  goods. 


Cotton  Textiles  and  Ready-Made  Clothing 

Imports:  Ghana  is  committed  to  developing  its  tex- 
tile industry,  progressively  substituting  locally  made 
fabrics  for  foreign  varieties.  Ghana's  objectives  is  to 
meet  domestic  requirements,  a  goal  which  the  local 
factories  can  substantially  achieve  if  they  have  ade- 
quate supplies  of  raw  materials.  Trade  sources  esti- 
mate annual  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  in  Ghana  at 
168  million  square  yards.  Colorful  African  prints 
account  for  betwen  84  and  112  million  square  yards. 
Gray  cloth,  bleached  and  dyed  shirting,  and  drill 
account  for  the  remaining  56-84  million  square  yards 
of  total  demand. 

The  garment  industry  is  one  of  Ghana's  fastest 
growing.  Some  of  the  better  known  factories  include: 
Glamour  Garment  Factory,  Intra  Knitting  Works, 
Metropolital  Industries,  Kamal  Garment  Factory  and 
Unitex  Industries,  Ltd.  The  latter  enterprise,  a  joint 
partnership  venture  betwen  Lebanese  and  Ghanaians, 
has  acquired  cotton  acreage  in  the  Leklebi  district  of 
the  Volta  Region  to  feed  the  factory. 

Ghana  Government  policy  is  to  curtail  the  demand 
for  foreign-made  cotton  textiles  and  garments  by 
cutting  back  on  the  issuance  of  import  licenses  and  by 
establishing  high  customs  duties.  Already  the  largest 
expatriate  company  in  Ghana,  the  United  Africa  Com- 
pany (U.A.C.),  is  purchasing  only  20  percent  of  its 
textiles  from  abroad,  compared  with  100  percent 
previously ;  it  expects  to  rely  solely  on  local  production 
within  2  years.  The  current  duty — 42  pesewas  (420) 
per  square  yard  or  75  percent  ad  valorem,  whichever 
is  higher — plus  an  ll1/^  percent  sales  tax  makes 
foreign-manufactured  cloth  very  expensive.  Given  the 
price  of  the  foreign  varieties,  Ghanaian  consumers 
are  generally  amenable  to  accepting  the  locally  made 
fabrics. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  long-run  prospects 
for  U.S.  exports  of  cotton  fabrics  are  not  good,  con- 
sidering the  Ghanaian  determination  to  supply  its  own 
demand.  In  addition,  Ghanaian  consumers  have  tradi- 
tionally preferred  wax  prints  from  the  Netherlands 
and  African  prints  from  Britain,  Europe  and  Japan. 
While  a  major  sales  campaign  might  possibly  change 
this  situation,  prospects  are  not  sufficiently  encour- 
aging to  regard  the  financial  success  of  such  an  effort 
favorably. 

The  prospects  for  large  shipments  of  ready-made 
clothing  are  not  particularly  encouraging  either  since 
clothing  demands  are  being  increasingly  met  by  local 
industrial  production  and  household  sewing.  The  pros- 
pects for  some  sales  of  children's  clothing,  particularly 
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gift-wrapped,  are  good.  The  customs  duty  on  children's 
clothing  is  much  lower  than  for  adult  clothing,  reflect- 
ing a  general  favoratism  for  all  types  of  goods  manu- 
factured for  children. 

In  general,  the  best  prospects  for  U.S.  exports  lie 
not  in  the  supply  of  textiles  and  clothing  but  in  the 
supply  of  industrial  materials  such  as  raw  cotton  and 
textile  machinery  for  the  expanded  growth  of  the 
Ghanaian  textile  industry. 

Footwear 

Imports:  The  data  in  table  70  show  shoe  imports 
increasing  until  1962,  when  import  restrictions  were 
imposed.  Shoe  imports  have  been  supplied  by  a  variety 
of  countries  including  those  in  the  Far  East  and 
Eastern  Europe,  and  by  Italy,  United  Kingdom,  and 
the  Netherlands. 


Table   70. — Imports  of  All  Types  of  Footwear,  1961-67 


Year 


Quantity 
Pairs 

(000'e) 


Value 
(000's)' 


I960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


5,934 

4,103 

7,052 

5,194 

2,840 

2,568 

3,142 

3,113 

1,846 

1,834 

2,362 

3,859 

900 

1,632 

674 

782 

•  1N^=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N#  =  US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues.  Accra. 


The  restrictions  on  shoe  imports,  instituted  in  the 
early  1960's,  resulted  in  local  manufacturing  of  shoes 
which  now  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  footwear  consump- 
tion in  the  country.  Ghana's  local  shoe  industry  is 
currently  protected  by  an  import  duty  of  66%  percent 
and  a  sales  tax  of  HV2  percent  on  all  types  of  im- 
ported footwear.  This  makes  imported  shoes  very 
expensive  relative  to  local  products.  Licenses  issued  for 
the  importation  of  footwear  also  are  progressively 
being  reduced  to  switch  importers  to  local  products. 
Importers  use  the  few  import  allocations  they  obtain 
to  bring  in  mostly  children's  shoes,  ladies'  fashion 
shoes,  and  sport  shoes  which  are  not  being  produced 
locally  on  any  appreciable  scale. 

Local  Production:  A  number  of  factories  in  Ghana 
(seven  private  and  one  state-owned)  manufacture 
shoes.  The  local  factories  mainly  produce  men's  and 
women's  shoes  and  sandals  and  a  few  children's  shoes. 


Gym  shoes  go  through  soling  process  at  the  Ghana  Rub- 
ber Products  Plant.  Ghana  imports  small  amounts  of 
rubber  material   for  use   in  local  industry. 


There  is  keen  competition  among  producers  as  the 
Ghanaian  consumer  is  highly  fashion-conscious,  as 
well  as  quality  conscious. 

While  imports  of  foreign  shoes  are  being  cut  back, 
local  manufacturers  are  being  granted  more  import 
licenses  for  raw  material  requirements  to  enable  them 
to  maximize  production.  Consequently,  a  number  of 
existing  factories  are  expanding  and  new  plants  are 
being  proposed  to  cater  to  the  demand  for  various 
types  of  footwear.  By  1970,  Ghana  should  be  able  to 
provide  97  percent  of  the  estimated  total  demand  for 
footwear. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States  has 
never  been  a  supplier  of  footwear  to  Ghana.  The 
United  States  is  in  a  better  position  to  supply  the 
leather  and  other  raw  material  requirements  for  local 
production. 

Pharmaceuticals 

Imports:  Trade  sources  estimate  the  total  annual 
market  in  Ghana  for  pharmaceuticals  at  approximately 
$6  million  of  which  the  Ghanaian  Government  ac- 
counts for  about  one-third.  The  Ghanaian  market  is 
both  brand  and  quality  conscious  when  it  comes  to 
pharmaceutical  products.  The  bulk  of  pharmaceutical 
requirements  are  imported. 
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The  market  should  expand  in  line  with  government 
emphasis  on  improved  health  conditions.  The  country's 
2-year  economic  development  plan  calls  for  the  high- 
est level  of  health  services  which  resources  will  permit 
and  the  distribution  of  these  services  as  widely  as 
possible.  This  stress  is  expected  to  result  in  a  growing 
market  for  all  types  of  vaccines,  particularly  smallpox, 
measles,  yellow  fever,  and  polio.  Nutritional  products, 
particularly  for  children  and  expectant  mothers,  also 
should  account  for  a  growing  proportion  of  the  drug 
items  sold  in  Ghana.  The  leading  importers  of  all 
pharmaceuticals  are:  Kingsway  Chemists;  the  Ghana 
Drug  House;  Major  and  Company;  J.  L.  Morrison  and 
Sons  and  Jones;  Pharco;  Danafco;  Pfizer;  and  Im- 
perial Chemical  Industries   (I.C.I.)   Ltd. 

Local  Manufacturing:  All  ethical  drugs  are  im- 
ported. There  is,  however,  local  manufacture  of  pro- 
prietary medicines. 

The  leading  local  manufacturers  are:  Sterling  Pro- 
ducts International  Ltd.,  Pharco  Production  Ltd., 
Danafco,  Netherlands/African  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Ayrton  Drug  Manufacturing  Ltd.,  and  A.  J. 
Seward  (Ghana)  Ltd.  There  is  a  pattern  of  development 
in  the  pharmaceutical  industry  which  is  common  to 
developing  countries.  Most  of  the  locally  manufactured 
products  consist  of  cough  mixtures,  worm  expellents, 
tonics,  vitamins  in  various  forms,  aspirin  and  aspirin 
compounds,  decongestants,  and  antiseptics.  Some 
ethical  drugs  may  soon  be  manufactured  locally.  The 
factory  is  expected  to  manufacture  both  proprietary 
and  ethical  pharmaceuticals,  including  veterinary 
items.  It  will  mainly  supply  the  Ghana  Government. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  best  export  pros- 
pects are  for  drugs  not  manufactured  locally  or  not 
manufactured  in  sufficient  quantity  to  supply  local 
demand.  These  items  would  include  specialty  drugs, 
antibiotics,  and  vaccines.  Trade  sources  in  Ghana 
state  that  most  pharmaceutical  products  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  are  priced  too  high  for  the  Ghana- 
ian market.  Consequently,  most  American  pharma- 
ceuticals are  imported  from  a  subsidiary  of  a  parent 
American  company  located  in  Europe. 

Soaps 

Imports:  Soaps  and  cleansers  traditionally  have 
constituted  one  of  the  single  most  important  categories 
of  imported  nondurables.  Currently,  however,  imports 
of  soap  are  prohibited  except  under  special  circum- 
stances. This  is  mainly  to  protect  Ghana's  two  soap 
factories. 

Local  Production:  Lever  Brothers  Ghana,  Ltd.,  is 
the  leading  soap  factory.  It  is  located  at  Tema  and  is 


engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  soaps,  cleansers,  de- 
tergents and  toothpaste.  The  factory,  in  which  the 
Government  owns  49  percent  of  the  shares  and  Uni- 
lever 51  percent,  opened  in  August  of  1963.  It  pro- 
duces about  30,000  tons  of  soap  annually  (which 
previously  were  imported).  Further  extensions  of  the 
plant  are  being  undertaken  to  increase  the  production 
of  soap.  The  only  other  soap  factory  is  Ghamaco  Ltd. 
in  Accra. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  best  prospects  for 
U.S.  exports  lie  in  the  supply  of  tallow — the  principal 
raw  material  used  in  the  making  of  soap. 

Cosmetics 

Imports:  While  there  is  a  definite  demand  in  Ghana 
for  cosmetics  and  other  beauty  aids,  the  market  for 
imported  goods  is  limited  by  high  duty  rates  and  im- 
port licensing  controls,  the  low  purchasing  power  of 
the  average  consumer,  and  local  production.  Table  71 
shows  the  effect  of  the  import  licensing  system  and 
other  factors  on  imports  of  cosmetics. 

Table   71. — Imports   of   Cosmetics,    1961-67 


Total* 

From  the 

Imports 

U.S. 

('OOON^)i 

(Percent 

Share) 

946 

7 

480 

11 

448 

11 

206 

12 

225 

13 

224 

11 

210 

9 

Year 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


*Perfumed  alcohol,  dentifrices,  talcum  and  dusting  powder,  scented  greases 
and  pomades,  shaving  creams,  and  other  perfumery,  cosmetics  and  toilet 
preparations. 

'  N$1=US$0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^  =  US?1.40. 

Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Local  Manufacture:  A  large  variety  of  cosmetics  is 
processed  and  packaged  in  Ghana  under  license  from 
American  and  European  manufacturers,  utilizing  bulk 
ingredients  imported  from  abroad.  This  procedure 
avoids  payment  of  excessive  duties  on  finished  cos- 
metics— 150  percent  ad  valorem  as  against  10  and  40 
percent  charged,  respectively,  on  containers  and  in- 
gredients imported  by  local  processors. 

Locally  produced  cosmetics  include  face  powder, 
nail  polish,  pomades,  lipsticks,  vanishing  and  cold 
creams,  shampoos,  perfumes,  and  dusting  powder. 
Eyebrow  pencils,  mascara,  eye  shadow,  and  rinses  are 
not  produced  or  packaged  in  Ghana  due  to  low  demand. 
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They  are  imported,  however,  in  very  limited  amounts 
from  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  France, 
West  Germany,  and  India. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  In  view  of  the  import 
restrictions,  the  growing  cosmetics  market  in  Ghana 
can  be  most  fully  exploited  by  entering  into  licensing 
arrangements  with  local  processors.  Foreign  com- 
panies which  have  made  such  arrangements  in  Ghana 
are  stated  by  the  trade  generally  to  be  operating  suc- 
cessfully. 

Tobacco  Manufactures 

Imports:  Manufactured  tobacco  is  not  being  im- 
ported into  Ghana  except  in  limited  quantities  by 
hotels.  This  is  due  to  local  manufacture  of  cigarettes 
and  pipe  tobacco.  The  customs  duty   on  the  limited 


quantity   of  imported   manufactured  tobacco    (mainly 
from  the  United  Kingdom)    is  quite  high: 

Cigarettes   11.43  N<£  per  lb. 

Cigars    12.83  N<J  per  lb. 

Other,  including  snuff 9.33  N$  per  lb. 

Local  Manufacture:  Ghana's  cigarette  factory  in 
Takoradi,  operated  by  the  state-owned  Pioneer  To- 
bacco Company  (PTC ) ,  produces  millions  of  cigarettes 
annually.  All  of  the  factory's  output  is  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  National  Tobacco  Rehandling  Company 
(NTRC)  at  Tema  produces  black-fat  tobacco,  from 
unmanufactured  fire-cured  tobacco,  principally  for 
pipe  smoking. 

Raw  Material  Supplies:  The  PTC  uses  both  locally 
grown  tobacco  and  imported  tobacco  from  the  United 
States  for  its  cigarette  production.  All  locally  grown 


AH  locally  grown   tobacco  in  Ghana  is  purchased  by   the   Stale  Tobacco  Products  Corporation   which  sells   flue-cured 
and   air-cured   tobacco   to   the  Pioneer  Tobacco   Company,    a  state-owned   firm.    (See   related  picture  on   page  46.) 
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tobacco  is  purchased  by  the  State  Tobacco  Products 
Corporation,  which  sells  flue-cured  and  air-cured  to  the 
PTC  and  fire-cured  to  the  NTRC.  Most  of  the  tobacco 
imported  from  the  United  States  is  flue-cured  and  is 
shipped  under  the  PL-480  program. 

Ghana's  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  are  in- 
creasing. The  following  data  give  imports  in  thousands 
of  long  tons  and  by  value. 


Table   72. — Imports    of    Tobacco,     1961-67 


Year 

Quantity 

(long  ton 

'000) 

Value 

(N0 
'000)1 

1958 

5 

22 

14 

12 

9 

8 

S 

14 

15 

25 

89 

1959 

2,922 

1960 

1,821 

1961 

1,761 

1962 

1,118 

1963 

5,250 

1964 

4,026 

1965 

1,394 

1966 

1,360 

1967 

2,594 

I  N^1=USJ0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N^=US$1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Trade  sources  in  Ghana  estimate  domestic  tobacco 
production  at  2.4  million  long  tons  in  1968  of  which 
972,000  tons  was  flue-cured  (Ashanti  and  Brong- 
Ahafo  areas),  1.2  million  tons,  air-cured  tobacco 
(South  and  North),  and  260  thousand  tons,  fire- 
cured  (South  and  Ashanti).  The  quality  of  Ghanaian 
tobacco,  whether  because  of  variety  or  growing  con- 
ditions or  because  of  handling  and  curing  practices, 
does  not  meet  the  standards  for  use  in  high-quality 
cigarettes.  While  the  tobacco  manufacturer  has  been 
working  with  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  hopes  to 
solve  the  quality  problem,  Ghanaian  imports  of  un- 
manufactured tobacco  for  high-quality  cigarettes  are 
expected  to  continue. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  There  is  virtually  no 
market  in  Ghana  for  manufactured  tobacco.  United 
States  exports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  principally 
flue-cured,  are  expected  to  continue.  The  future  trend, 
however,  will  be  toward  increased  domestic  production 
of  the  flue-cured  variety  and  decreased  tobacco  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  except  in  the  case  of 
Ghanaian  manufacture  of  prestige  brands  of  ciga- 
rettes. 


Books  and  Pamphlets 

Imports:  There  is  an  excellent  market  in  Ghana 
for  books  and  pamphlets.  While  it  is  mainly  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  their  share  has  been  progressively 
declining  and  imports  from  Far  Eastern  sources  have 
been  expanding. 

The  British  have  a  definite  advantage  in  the  text- 
book field,  as  Ghanaian  schools  follow  the  British 
system  of  education.  Many  of  the  textbooks  are  the 
same  as  those  used  in  English  schools  and  are  geared 
to  United  Kingdom  examinations. 

The  United  States  does  supply  magazines,  paper- 
backs, encyclopedias,  and  some  technical  books. 
American  books  are  generally  believed  to  be  more 
expensive  than  books  from  other  sources. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  If  the  U.S.  publishers 
would  establish  more  sales  representatives  and  agents 
in  Ghana,  American  chances  of  breaking  into  this 
market  would  be  enhanced.  Some  interest  in  U.S. 
books  is  believd  to  have  been  generated  by  the  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Ghana  Book  Fair  held  in  March 
1969.  The  U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIS)  displayed 
the  books  of  a  number  of  U.S.  publishers,  and  several 
U.S.  firms  exhibited  through  agents.  The  books  ex- 
hibited by  USIS  were  about  50  percent  higher  than 
those  published  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
higher  price  was  of  considerable  concern  to  students, 
but  most  of  the  teachers  recognized  the  superior  print- 
ing and  binding  qualities  and  felt  the  additional  costs 
were  justified.  The  best  prospects  appear  to  be  for 
textbooks;  maps,  charts,  and  educational  diagrams; 
books  dealing  with  mathematics,  science  and  technol- 
ogy; and  large  varieties  of  paperback  books. 


Table   73. — Imports  of  Books  and  Pamphlets,   1961-67 


Year 


1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 


■  N^1=US«0.98  (July  1967);  Predevaluation  N$  USS1.40. 
Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana.  Various  issues,  Accra. 


Total 

Imports 

Imports 

Imports 

from  U.S. 

from  U.K. 

(N^'000)i 

(Percent 

(Percent 

Share) 

Share) 

930 

3.0 

89.4 

1,294 

2.7 

94.2 

2,706 

1.1 

95.0 

2,406 

2.5 

76.0 

1,928 

1.9 

77.0 

3,075 

6.6 

53.0 

2,899 

4.4 

58.0 
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Ghana's   match   factory   at   Kade   is   expected   to   produce   up   to    18,000  cartons   daily.   Imports   of   matches   in   boxes 
are  prohibited  to  protect   the   local   match   production. 


Other  Local  Consumer  Goods 

Matches:  Imports  of  matches  in  boxes  are  prohibited 
except  under  special  circumstances  to  protect  Ghana's 
match  factory  at  Kade.  The  match  factory,  formerly  a 
state  enterprise,  is  now  run  by  a  French  company 
(SIFA)  and  the  Ghana  Government.  The  factory  short- 
ly is  expected  to  produce  up  to  18,000  cartons  a  day. 

Foam  rubber:  Imports  of  foam  rubber  are  also 
prohibited  to  protect  the  Ghanaian  firm,  United  Mat- 
tress and  Foam,  which  supplies  the  local  market 
with  mattresses,  pillows,  cushions,  and  other  foam 
rubber  products. 

Plastic  wares:  The  Ghana  Pioneer  Plastic  Company 
manufactures  a  wide  variety  of  plastic  wares  such  as 
buckets,  pans,  and  sugar  and  butter  bowls;  silk 
screen  printed  bottles;  and  toys.  A  subsidiary  com- 
pany of  the  Pioneer  Company  is  Arat  (Fire  Extin- 
guisher) Ltd.,  which  produces  plastic  bodied,  2-pound 
dry  powder,  nonpressurized  fire  extinguishers. 

Sunglasses,  toothbrushes  and  optical  frames:  Gokals 
Industries  established  in  1967  to  produce  sunglasses 
shortly  also  will  be  producing  tooth  brushes  and 
optical  frames. 


Durable  Consumer  Goods 

Durable  consumer  goods  are  defined  here  as  com- 
modities with  a  useful  life  of  3  or  more  years  as  well 
as  those  of  relatively  high  value  with  a  life  of  between 
1  and  3  years.  As  is  the  case  in  most  less-developed 
countries,  the  importation  of  consumer  durables  nor- 
mally is  considerably  less  than  that  of  consumer  non- 
durables.  Ghanaian  importation  of  durable  goods  has 
fallen  off  considerably  from  past  levels  as  a  result 
of  the  import  restrictions.  The  potential  market  for 
such  consumer  durables  as  electrical  appliances  could 
be  considerable  when  import  restrictions  are  relaxed, 
if  Ghana's  huge  supply  of  electricity  is  made  available 
to  the  public  at  low  cost. 

The  following  discussion  covers  in  detail  selected 
Ghanaian  imports  of  consumer   durable  goods. 

Lamps  and  Lighting  Fittings 

Imports:  Excluding  automotive  equipment  from  the 
durable  consumer  goods  category,  the  leading  durable 
goods  import  in  1967  by  value  was  lamps  and  lighting 
fittings  and  parts,  and  portable  battery-powered  and 
kerosene    lamps.    Ghana    imported    lamps    valued    at 
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$863,000  in  1967,  but  the  U.S.  share  of  this  market 
was  only  2  percent.  Ghanaians  import  a  large  variety 
of  lamps,  but  particularly  nonelectric,  kerosene  lamps 
for  use  in  the  thousands  of  retail  stands  in  the  market 
place  at  night  and  in  their  homes.  The  kerosene  lamps 
also  are  very  convenient  in  electrically  equipped  homes 
during  local  power  failures. 

Table  74  shows  the  number  of  lamps  imported  by 
Ghana  and  their  major  suppliers: 

Table  74. — Imports  of  Lamps   and  Lighting  Fittings 

(Number) 


Item 


1968 
(1st  8 

mos.) 


1967 


1965 


1961 


Huricane  lamps,  oil  burn- 
ing, of  which: 

East  Germany 156,000     531,888 

West  Germany 5,780       71,600 

United  Kingdom 65,684       51 ,351 

United  States 0  0 

Total 286,312     698,397 

Other  portable  lamps,  non- 
electric, of  which: 

West  Germany 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Total 

Portable  electric  battery 
and  magneto  lamps  of 
which: 

Hong  Kong 213,836     323,442 

China 0       73,093 

India 19,440       65,380 

United  States 525         1 ,008 

Total 375,585     501,878 


38,132 

626,518 

1,725 

14 


408,740 

428,826 

28,781 

32 


1,351,686     1,022,883 


306 

31,840 

1,420 

12,665 

6,690 

23,645 

9,527 

139,772 

0 

536 

19 

6,561 

7,063 

56,811 

82,534 

195,240 

4,346  320,550 

1,407,625  68,760 

3,240  0 

0  6,648 

1,463,211  418,557 


Source:  External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana,  Various  issues,  Accra. 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  United  States  ap- 
pears to  be  competitive  and  should  be  able  to  ob- 
tain a  larger  share  of  the  Ghanaian  market. 

Radios,  Record  Players  and  TV  Sets 

Imports:  While  the  market  in  Ghana  for  radios  is 
very  good  and  growing,  transistor  radios  are  as- 
sembled locally  and  consequently  imports  are  pro- 
hibited. The  single-band  transistor  sells  on  the  market 
for  about  N0  31. 

The  market  for  record  players  is  good;  about 
6,000  a  year  are  sold.  Locally-assembled  record  play- 
ers sell  for  about  N^  60,  compared  with  an  average 
imported  cost  of  about  N$  85  or  N$  90.  Very  few 
record  players  are  imported.  The  console  units  being 
sold  on  the  market  have  had  much  of  the  cabinet 
work  done  locally  from  design  to  finish.  The  market 


for  console  units  is  more  limited,  with  retail  prices 
ranging  from  N0  175  to  N$  375.  Very  few  television 
sets  are  imported.  In  1968,  the  import  duty  on  TV 
sets  was  raised  to  50  percent  ad  valorem  to  protect 
local  assembly. 

Local  Manufacture:  There  are  three  firms  assem- 
bling radios  and  record  players  in  Ghana:  State 
Electronics  Product  Corp.  at  Tema  (Phillips  com- 
ponents), Ghana  Sanyo  at  Tema  (Japanese  compo- 
nents) and  Ghana  Pan  Electric,  Ltd.  (GPEL)  at 
Nsawam  (Japanese  components).  The  companies  use 
local  woods  for  the  cabinets.  The  State  Electronics 
Product  Corp.  also  assembles  TV  sets  for  an  as  yet 
extremely  limited  local  market.  Television  sets  pro- 
duced in  Ghana  have  screens  ranging  from  9  to  23 
inches.  (See  appendix  C  for  additional  information 
on  radios  and  television  sets.) 

Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  The  outlook  for  U.S. 
exports  to  this  market  is  not  encouraging  in  view  of 
the  local  assembly,  prohibition  on  the  import  of  tran- 
sistor radios,  and  high  customs  duties  on  consumer 
durables. 


Domestic  Gas  and  Electric  Appliances 

Imports:  Electrical  appliances  (220-volt,  50-cycle) 
and  gas  appliances  supplied  by  bottled  gas  from  the 
oil  refinery  at  Tema  have  a  somewhat  limited  market 
in  the  urban  areas. 

The  market  for  gas  stoves  (cookers)  is  good.  Ghana- 
ians generally  prefer  gas  to  electric  appliances  because 
of  local  power  failures,  fluctuating  voltage  and  the 
lower  cost  of  gas.  The  size  of  stove  preferred  is  the 
medium  range  (standard  4  burners),  which  sells  for 
about  N^  225.  Electric  ranges  are  sold,  but  their 
market  is  more  limited.  When  electricity  from  the 
Volta  Dam  becomes  less  expensive  and  available  to  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  country,  the  competitive 
position  of  electric  refrigerators  and  stoves  will  be 
greatly  enhanced,  and  the  use  of  gas  appliances  can 
be  expected  to  decline  relatively. 

There  is  a  sizeable  market  for  small-and  medium- 
size  refrigerators  in  Ghana.  The  total  market  for 
refrigerators  (fridges)  is  estimated  as  high  as  4,000 
units  a  year.  Italian  refrigerators  dominate  the  market, 
mainly  because  they  are  smaller  and  their  price  is 
lower.  Nearly  all  the  refrigerators  imported  into  Ghana 
are  CKD  (completely  knocked  down)  because  of  the 
high  duty  rates  on  complete  refrigerators  (66%  per- 
cent as  compared  to  10  percent  if  CKD).  A  small 
fridge  retails  for  about  N^  215. 
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Salesman   points   out   features   of   chair  in   an   Accra   Department   store.  Ghana  imports  planers,  shapers,  surfacers, 
and  other   woodworking   machinery   for  the   local   furniture  industry. 


Approximately  400  kerosene  fridges  were  sold  in 
1968,  mainly  to  Ghanaians  living  in  rural  areas  where 
there  is  no  electricity.  The  kerosene  fridge  is  imported 
from  Sweden,  CKD,  and  assembled  locally. 

Local  Manufacture:  No  gas  or  electrical  appliances 
are  produced  in  Ghana.  In  general,  the  technical 
skills  and  resources  required  for  manufacturing  house- 
hold appliances,  and  the  markets  to  absorb  them,  will 
be  lacking  for  some  time  to  come.  There  is,  however, 
as  indicated  above,  local  assembly  of  various  gas  and 
electric  equipment.  Most  refrigerators  and  stoves  are 
imported  CKD  and  then  assembled  locally  because  of 
the  high  rates  of  duty  on  finished  consumer  goods. 


Prospects  for  U.S.  Exports:  American  refrigerators 
and  stoves  are  generally  too  large  and,  consequently, 
also  too  expensive  for  the  Ghanaian  market.  For 
example,  the  smallest  U.S.  refrigerators  are  12  to  14 
cubic  feet,  while  the  most  popular  models  in  Ghana 
are  the  5  to  5Vi>  cubic  foot  size.  Dealers  comment 
favorably  on  the  high  quality  of  American  products, 
but  state  that  the  prices  are  too  high  and  sizes  too 
large  for  Ghana's  relatively  unsophisticated  market. 
Also,  when  import  licenses  are  restricted,  the  importing 
company  will  usually  try  to  import  models  which  are 
smaller  and  less  expensive  rather  than  import  a  few 
of  the  larger  and  more  expensive  models. 
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CHAPTER   V 


Import  Policy  and  Regulations 


IMPORT  POLICY 

Ghanaian  import  policy  is  in  general  governed  by 
the  availability  of  foreign  exchange.  Ghana  main- 
tained minimal  trade  and  exchange  controls  until 
1961  when  extensive  controls  were  introduced.  In 
1966,  the  Government  implemented  additional  meas- 
ures to  conserve  foreign  exchange.  Under  these  meas- 
ures, imports  of  commodities  which  are  deemed  as 
being  manufactured  in  Ghana  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  meet  local  demands  are  not  licensed.  Imports  of 
other  items  are  permitted  only  insofar  as  the  local 
production  cannot  meet  normal  demand.  Products 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  country,  i.e., 
capital  and  producer  goods,  have  been  given  pref- 
erence over  luxury  items. 

IMPORT  DUTIES  AND  TAXES 

The  Ghanaian  tariff  system  was  designed  primarily 
for  revenue-producing  purposes  but  has  more  recently 
been  oriented  toward  reducing  Ghana's  balance-of- 
payments  deficit  by  curbing  imports.  Ad  valorem 
duty  rates  range  from  free  to  100  percent,  with  most 
goods  dutiable  at  approximately  50  percent.  Ghana 
accords  no  tariff  preferences,  and  duty  rates  apply 
equally  to  imports  from  all  countries. 

The  Ghanaian  tariff  schedule  makes  use  of  both 
specific  and  ad  valorem  duties.  Specific  duties  are 
assessed   extensively    on   foodstuffs,   beverages,    fuels, 


and  textile  products.  Normally,  for  goods  imported 
under  a  contract  of  sale  negotiated  in  fully  open 
market  conditions,  the  value  is  represented  by  the 
price  under  that  contract  adjusted  as  necessary  to 
take  account  of  costs,  freight  charges,  insurance,  and 
buying  commission,  i.e.,  the  c.i.f.  value. 

Duties  levied  according  to  weight  are  calculated  on 
the  net  figure,  provided  the  importer  can  satisfy  the 
customs  officials  as  to  its  correctness.  Import  duties 
are  payable  in  Ghanaian  legal  tender,  including  bank 
drafts  and  postal  notes.  The  basic  monetary  unit 
in  Ghana  is  the  new  cedi  (N$),  which  contains  100 
pesewas.  The  new  cedi  is  equal  in  value  to  0.87097 
grams  of  fine  gold  or  approximately  US$0.98. 

A  purchase  tax  is  assessed  on  all  vehicles  imported 
into  Ghana,  whether  imported  complete  or  for  assem- 
bly in  Ghana.  This  tax  ranges  from  5  to  200  percent  ad 
valorem  depending  on  the  type  of  vehicle,  its  f.o.b. 
value,  and  the  extent  of  assembly. 

A  sales  tax  is  collected  on  all  commercial  trans- 
actions in  Ghana,  including  sales  of  imported  com- 
modities, except  those  specifically  exempted.  A  specific 
sales  tax  is  imposed  on  all  types  of  petroleum  products. 
All  other  imported  goods  are  subject  to  an  ad  valorem 
sales  tax  of  IIV2  percent  of  the  duty-inclusive  value 
of  the  goods.  Imported  goods  which  are  exempt 
from  the  sales  tax  include  educational  apparatus;  in- 
struments and  materials  (including  stationery  and 
books)  ;    industrial    raw    materials;    motor    vehicles; 
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In    her    drive   towards    economic    progress,    Ghana    has    produced  modern  buildings  such  as  the  Ambassador  Hotel  in 
Accra.   Food   service   in   Ghanaian    hotels    includes   American   and    European    dishes. 


gifts;  and  machinery,  equipment  and  supplies  im- 
ported for  use  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  mining, 
or  construction  of  public  utilities. 

A  limited  number  of  goods  entering  or  manu- 
factured in  Ghana  are  subject  to  an  excise  tax  ranging 
from  21/)  to  75  percent  ad  valorem.  Included  in  this 
number  are  such  items  as  tobacco,  textiles,  apparel, 
and  household  goods.  Exemption  from  such  tax  is  ac- 
corded educational  equipment  and  supplies,  and  raw 
materials  to  be  used  by  manufacturers  in  Ghana. 

Ghana  has  a  5  percent  ad  valorem  c.i.f.  surtax  on 
most  goods  imported  under  open  general  license.  This 
tax  is  primarily  aimed  at  increasing  revenue,  how- 
ever, rather  than  restricting  imports. 

Information  on  duty  rates  and  taxes  for  individual 
items  is  available  through  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Field  Offices,  or  from  the  Africa  Division, 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 


IMPORT  CONTROLS 

Ghana's  import  licenses  fall  under  three  categories — 
open  general,  specific,  and  unnumbered.  Goods  falling 
under  open  general  license  (OGL)  can  be  imported 
without  a  license.  A  specific  license  is  required  for 
the  importation  of  all  products  not  included  under 
OGL.  Unnumbered  licenses  are  issued  in  the  case  of 
goods  which  have  already  been  paid  for  at  the  country 
of  origin  and  no  expenditure  of  foreign  exchange  is 
involved. 

Specific  import  licenses  are  required  for  most 
consumer  goods.  All  licenses  must  bear  the  endorse- 
ment "180-day  credit  terms  obtained."  Although  the 
importer  makes  full  payment  in  local  currency  when 
the  goods  arrive,  the  Bank  of  Ghana  is  not  permitted 
to  release  the  payment  in  hard  currency  until  180 
days  later.  The  Ghana  Government  has  met  all  obli- 
gations under  this  program  since  it  took  effect  in  1966. 
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When  the  balance-of-payments  situation  improves,  it 
is  likely  that  the  180-day  requirement  will  be  relaxed 
or  entirely  removed. 

Importer-applicants  must  register  with  the  Ministry 
of  Trade  in  Accra.  Applications  must  then  be  sub- 
mitted for  desired  specific  licenses  to  the  Controller 
of  Imports  and  Exports,  giving  the  prescribed  data,  as 
follows:  importer's  registration  number,  applicant's 
name,  address,  description  of  goods,  customs  item 
number,  quantity,  total  c.i.f.  value  of  goods,  port/place 
of  importation  into  Ghana,  name  and  address  of  bank- 
ers, and  how  payment  is  to  be  made  (days  credit, 
sight  draft,  c.o.d.,  or  no  credit). 

In  general,  applications  for  the  next  year's  require- 
ments of  imports  originating  in  any  country,  except 
prohibited  countries,  are  called  for  at  intervals  in  the 
last  months  of  the  preceeding  year,  to  equalize  the 
work  load.  Applications  for  essential  commodities  are 
usually  called  for  first. 

Policies  followed  in  granting  specific  import  licenses 
vary  with  circumstances.  Goods  needed  for  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country  are  given  first  preference,  and 
essential  consumer  goods  come  next,  followed  by 
items  which  compete  with  goods  manufactured  locally. 
Preference  also  is  given  to  sources  offering  the  best 
price.  For  this  reason,  the  Controller  of  Imports  and 
Exports  encourages  bulk  buying  of  such  products 
as  flour,  rice,  and  sugar  in  order  to  get  the  benefit  of 
lower  prices. 

The  U.S.  exporter  must  be  certain  that  the  Ghana- 
ian importer  has  obtained  a  license  prior  to  shipment 
of  his  products.  Goods  imported  without  a  valid 
license  are  treated  as  prohibited  goods,  and  as  such 
are  liable  to  forfeiture  under  the  Customs  Ordinance. 
In  addition,  the  importer  is  liable  to  a  fine  up  to 
three  times  the  duty-paid  value  of  the  goods. 

Imoprts  from  South',  Africa,  Southwest  Africa, 
Portugal,  and  the  Portuguese  Monetary  Zone  are 
strictly   prohibited. 

CUSTOMS  PROCEDURES 

Goods  imported  into  Ghana  may  be  entered  for 
home  consumption,  warehousing,  transit,  or  trans- 
shipment. Entry  of  goods  must  be  accomplished  with- 
in 4  days  (exclusive  of  Sundays  and  public  holidays) 
from  the  completion  of  discharge  of  such  goods  from 
the  importing  aircraft  or  ship.  There  are  no  free 
zones  or  free  ports  in  Ghana. 

If  the  importer  does  not  have  the  necessary  docu- 
ments or  information  to  make  a  proper  entry,  the 
customs    can    grant    permission    to    enter    the    goods 


provisionally  upon  deposit  of  the  estimated  duty 
payable  and  such  additional  sum  as  the  customs  may 
require.  A  proper  entry  must  be  made  within  3  months 
from  date  of  provisional  entry,  unless  extended  by 
discretion  of  the  Collector  in  Charge;  at  final  settle- 
ment, any  overcharge  is  returned  to  the  importer. 

Goods  entered  in  transit  are  deposited  in  transit 
sheds  or  in  a  state  warehouse  or  other  place  of  security 
under  customs  control  until  transshipment.  Goods 
entered  in  transit  or  for  transshipment  are  not  subject 
to  import  or  export  duties,  but  all  handling  expenses 
and  warehousing  costs  are  due  and  payable  before 
transshipment  is  permitted. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  facilities  in  Ghana  where 
entered  goods  may  be  warehoused:  Government 
warehouses  which  are  owned  by  the  Government,  and 
private  warehouses  which  operate  under  license  from 
the  Government. 

Goods  entered  for  warehousing  under  bond  in  a 
private  warehouse  or  placed  in  a  Government  ware- 
house must  be  rewarehoused  or  removed  (reentered 
for  consumption  or  reexportation)  within  2  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  if  not  removed  or  reware- 
housed, they  are  subject  to  sale  at  public  auction. 

Dutiable  goods  entered  in  bond  on  which  import 
duties  are  not  paid,  and  all  duty-free  goods  may  be 
reexported  without  the  payment  of  duty.  Goods  im- 
ported for  temporary  use  may  be  entered  upon  deposit 
of  the  regular  duty  payable,  which  is  refunded  upon 
reexportation.  The  period  of  temporary  use  is  3 
months,  but  it  may  be  extended  by  the  customs  upon 
request  by  a  temporary  visitor. 

A  drawback  of  95  percent  of  the  import  duties 
paid  may  be  granted  where  goods  are  reexported  in 
the  original  containers  and  in  the  same  condition  in 
which  they  were  imported  into  Ghana. 

SAMPLES  AND 

ADVERTISING  MATTER 

Bona  fide  samples  of  no  commercial  value  are  ad- 
mitted free  of  duty  into  Ghana.  Samples  of  value 
may  be  imported  by  commercial  travelers  upon  the 
execution  of  a  bond  or  the  deposit  of  the  amount  of 
import  duty  leviable  on  such  goods.  The  bond  is 
canceled  or  the  deposit  is  refunded  when  the  samples 
are  reexported. 

LABELING,  MARKETING,  PACKING 

American  exporters  should  mark  goods  "Made  in 
U.S.A.,"  inasmuch  as  most  American  goods  enjoy  a 
high  degree  of  consumer  preference  in  Ghana.  This 
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Clothing  is  displayed  in  an  Accra  department  store. 
Ghanaian  clothing  demands  are  being  increasingly  met 
by  local  industrial  production  and  household  sewing. 
The  prospects  for  some  U.S.  sales  of  children's  clothing, 
particularly  gift-wrapped,  are  good. 


also  avoids  infringement  of  Ghana's  Merchandise 
Marks  Ordinance.  Special  marking  regulations  apply 
to  importation  or  sale  in  Ghana  of  drugs,  poisons, 
petroleum,  skimmed  milk,  goods  subject  to  import 
duties  on  a  special  basis,  and  folded  woven  goods. 

Goods  shipped  to  Ghana  should  be  securely  packed 
to  withstand  rough  handling  and  pilferage,  especially 
if  destined  for  transshipment.  Goods  adversely  affected 
by  heat  and  humidity  should  be  specially  packed  to 
withstand  the  tropical  climate  of  that  area. 

Goods  should  be  sent  via  Takoradi  or  Tema,  which 
have  wharves  permitting  docking  of  ships  for  off- 
loading. Tema  is  a  newly  constructed  deep-water 
port,  18  miles  east  of  Accra. 


SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS 
AND  CERTIFICATES 

The  documents  required  for  shipments  from  the 
United  States  to  Ghana  by  ocean  freight,  air  cargo, 
or  air  express  are  a  certified  commercial  invoice  and  a 
bill  of  lading  ( or  air  waybill ) .  Packing  lists,  while 
not  required,  are  helpful  in  avoiding  delays,  particular- 
ly when  the  shipment  consists  of  a  variety  of  articles. 
Consular  certificates  are  not  necessary. 

A  prescribed  form  of  invoice  is  required  in  duplicate 
in  all  cases  where  goods  which  are  liable  to  ad 
valorem  duty  are  consigned  direct  from  suppliers  and/ 
or  manufacturers  to  importers  in  Ghana.  The  invoices 
are  available  from  commercial  stationers  (such  as 
UNZ  and  Co.,  24  Beaver  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004). 
No  special  form  of  invoice  is  required  on  goods  liable 
to  specific  duties  and  goods  exempt  from  import 
duties. 

When  consigning  firms  which  are  not  the  actual 
suppliers  of  goods  liable  to  ad  valorem  duty  do  not 
wish  to  produce  the  original  suppliers  invoices  or  when 
the  suppliers  invoices  in  the  approved  form  are  not 
available,  the  consigning  firm's  own  invoices  in  the 
approved  form  may  be  accepted  for  customs  purposes 
provided  they  are  endorsed  with  the  following  certi- 
ficate: "I  certify  that  suppliers  and/or  manufacturers 
invoices  have  been  produced  and  compared  with  the 
consigning  firm's  invoices  and  that  the  latter  truly 
represent  particulars  of  the  goods  and  the  selling  price 
together  with  all  charges  up  to  the  time  of  landing." 
This  certificate  must  be  signed  by  one  of  the  following 
persons:  (1)  an  officer  of  the  Ghana  Embassy,  2460 
16th  Street,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.C.  20009,  (2)  a 
banker,  or  (3)  a  notary  public.  Certificates  signed 
by  representatives  of  other  bodies,  such  as  chambers 
of  commerce,  are  not  accepted. 

Special  certificates  of  sanitation  or  health  are  re- 
quired for  the  importation  into  Ghana  of  certain 
plants  and  seeds,  live  animals,  poultry,  including  eggs 
and  day-old  chicks,  meat,  liquor,  and  used  clothing. 
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APPENDIX 


NOTES  FOR  BUSINESSMEN 

Health  Regulations  and  Precautions 

All  persons  traveling  to  Ghana  must  have  been 
vaccinated  against  smallpox  and  inoculated  against 
yellow  fever  and  carry  International  Yellow  Fever 
and  Smallpox  certificates.  In  addition,  cholera  im- 
munization is  required  for  those  persons  arriving 
from  an  area  where  cholera  is  prevalent.  Immuni- 
zations for  typhus,  typhoid,  tetanus,  and  polio  also 
are  strongly  recommended. 

It  is  generally  recommended  that  one  should  drink 
only  bottled  water  or  other  bottled  beverages.  Raw 
vegetables  also  are  unsafe  without  treatment  with  an 
antiseptic  agent  (available  locally). 

Passport  and  Visa  Regulations 

A  valid  U.S.  passport  and  an  entry  visa  from  the 
Ghana  Government  are  required  for  any  person  plan- 
ning to  visit  Ghana.  Visas  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Ghana  Embassy  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or  the  Ghana 
Consulate  in  New  York. 

An  application  for  a  visa  must  be  accompanied  by 
photographs  and  an  International  Health  Certificate 
showing  vaccination  against  smallpox  and  yellow 
fever.  If  the  visa  is  requested  for  a  business  trip,  the 
applicant  must  submit  a  letter  from  the  company  by 
which  he  is  employed,  mentioning  his  position, 
destination,  purpose  of  travel,  and  proposed  length 
of  stay  stating  that  his  expenses  will  be  borne  by  the 
concern. 

U.S.  Government  Representation 

The  American  Embassy  is  an  important  source  of 
information  and  contacts  for  all  U.S.  business  interests 
in  Ghana.  The  economic  section   of  the  Embassy   is 


responsible  for  the  promotion  and  protection  of  U.S. 
business  interests  in  Ghana  and  for  carrying  out  the 
programs  and  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Post  also  maintains  a  commercial 
library. 

American  Embassy 

P.O.  Box  194 

Liberia  and  Rowe  Road 

Accra,  Ghana 

Telephone:  66811 

U.S.  Commercial  Office 
American  Embassy  Annex 
Elm  Street 
OSU  R.  E. 
Accra,  Ghana 
Telephone:  76944 

Business  Correspondence 

Business  correspondence  is  normally  conducted  by 
air  mail.  It  takes  approximately  5  days  to  a  week  for 
a  letter  to  reach  its  final  destination  in  Ghana.  Use 
of  surface  mail  is  not  recommended,  owing  to  the  long 
delay  involved.  In  general,  post  office  boxes  are  much 
more  reliable  than  street  addresses  when  writing  busi- 
ness firms  in  Ghana.  Cables  frequently  are  used. 
Telegraph  service  to  all  parts  of  the  world  is  good. 
Telephone  service  is  available  throughout  Ghana. 
English  is  the  usual  language  of  correspondence. 

Currency  Regulations 

The  legal  tender  in  Ghana  is  the  cedi.  A  cedi  is 
equal  to  $0.98.  No  Ghanaian  currency  may  be  brought 
into  the  country.  There  is  no  limit  on  the  number  of 
dollars,  either  in  currency  or  travelers  checks,  that  may 
be    brought    into    the    country;    however,    only    that 
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foreign  currency  which  is  declared  on  entry  may  later 
be  exported.  Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
Exchange  Control  Board  in  order  to  convert  Ghanaian 
currency  into  dollars. 

Internal  Transport 

There  is  a  direct  railroad  between  Accra  and 
Sekondi/Takoradi,  the  principal  city  in  the  Western 
Region.  There  is  also  a  direct  rail  service  linking 
Accra  with  Kumasi,  the  capital  of  the  Ashanti  Region. 
A  third  rail  line  connects  Accra  with  Nsawam  and 
neighboring  towns  and  villages  in  the  Eastern  sector 
of  Ghana.  At  present,  there  are  15  international  air 
lines  operating  in  Ghana  and  Ghana  Airways  main- 
tains scheduled  air  services  from  Accra  to  Takoradi, 
Kumasi,  and  Tamale.  There  are  approximately  15.000 
miles  of  roads  in  Ghana,  of  which  approximately 
3,500  miles  are  hard  surface  roads.  It  is  difficult  to 
operate  motor  vehicles  in  the  rural  areas  of  Ghana 
during  the  rainy  season  due  to  poor,  unpaved,  and 
unmaintained  roads.  Traffic  moves  on  the  left  side  of 
the  road  in  Ghana.  A  considerable  number  of  taxis 
operate  in  and  about  Accra,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  taxi  in  the  suburbs,  where  most  residences  are 
located,  especially  during  the  rainy  season.  Some 
local  transport  companies  will  rent  cars  on  a  daily 
rate  basis.  The  fee  ranges  from  $10  to  $15  per  day, 
depending  upon  the  size  of  the  automobile. 

Lodging 

Hotel  accommodations  in  Ghana  are  often  difficult 
to  obtain  and  reservations  should  therefore  be  made 


well  in  advance.  There  are  six  principal  hotels  in 
Accra.  The  Ambassador,  the  Continental,  and  the  Star, 
are  used  almost  exclusively  for  official  visitors.  The 
cost  is  about  $17  per  day  for  a  single  room.  Costs  of 
dinners  vary  from  $3.50  to  $4.50. 

Climate 

The  climate  at  Accra  is  generally  warm  and  humid. 
The  mean  daily  average  temperature  is  approximately 
80°F  and  varies  between  annual  extremes  of  76°F 
and  92  °F.  The  relative  humidity  at  Accra  is  greatest 
at  dawn  and  normally  falls  each  day  from  a  mean  of 
93.5  percent  at  7  a.m.  to  66  percent  at  2  p.m.  There  are 
two  rainy  seasons,  extending  approximately  from 
March  to  July  (heavy  rains)  and  from  September  to 
November  (light  rains).  At  Accra  the  coolest  months 
are  from  May  to  October,  when  most  of  the  rainfall 
occurs.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Accra  averages  about 
28  inches,  which  is  exceptionally  low  for  the  equa- 
torial coast  of  West  Africa.  There  are  relatively  few 
cloudy  days  in  Accra  during  the  year.  The  Harmattan, 
a  dry,  dusty  wind  from  the  Sahara,  usually  reaches 
Accra  in  December  and  may  persist  through  January. 
It  reduces  the  relative  humidity  to  as  little  as  40 
percent,  and  the  temperature  decreases.  Dust  storms 
may  occur  during  this  season  and  there  is  a  haze 
over  the  city  and  countryside. 

Clothing 

Mens:  Washable  suits  are  essential.  Palm  Beach, 
linen,  drill,  dacron,  cotton,  and  nylon  are  the  most 
popular  materials  since  they  stand  up  well  to  frequent 


Business  Hours 


Government  Offices 


Monday  to  Friday  7:30  a.m.-12:30  p.m.;  2  p.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturdays   7:30  a.m. -12  noon. 

Commercial  Firms 

Monday  to  Friday  7:30  a.m.-12  noon;  2  p.m.-4:30  p.m. 

Saturdays    7:30  a.m.-12  noon. 

Department  Stores 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday 7:30  a.m.-12  noon;   2  p.m. -5:30  p.m. 

Wednesday 7:30  a.m. -1:00  p.m. 

Friday   7:30  a.m.-12  noon;  2  p.m.-6  p.m. 

Saturdays   7:30  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Banks 

Monday  to  Friday  8  a.m.-l  p.m. 

Saturdays   8  a.m.-ll  a.m. 
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washing.  Hats  are  very  seldom  used  except  as  beach 
wear,  to  ward  off  the  sun.  Topcoats  are  not  needed, 
but  one  may  wish  to  bring  a  raincoat,  preferably  of 
plastic  or  waterproof  fabric,  although  these  are  seldom 
worn  because  of  the  heat.  Lightweight  sweaters  or 
jackets  are  needed  during  the  rainy  season. 

Women's:  Normal  hot  weather  clothes  are  worn 
all  the  year  round.  Cottons  and  linens  are  found  to  be 
most  practical  because  of  constant  washing.  Silks  and 
taffetas  are  impractical,  as  they  deteriorate  rapidly 
due  to  the  excessive  humidity  and  unsatisfactory  dry 
cleaning  facilities.  Stockings  are  seldom  worn. 


National  Holidays 

January  1 
February  24 
March  6 
*April  4 

*  April  5 

*  April  7 

*  August  4 
December  5 


New  Year's  Day 
Liberation  Day 
Independence  Day 
Good  Friday 
Holy  Saturday 
Easter  Monday 
Bank  Holiday 
Christmas 


December  26  —     Boxing  Day 

(Asterisks  indicate  variable  dates) 

Banking  Facilities 

There  are  three  banks  in  Accra:  Barclays  Bank, 
Standard  Bank  of  West  Africa,  and  the  Ghana  Com- 
mercial Bank,  at  which  personnel  can  open  cedi 
checking  accounts.  These  banks  will  accept  dollar 
drafts,  traveler's  checks,  or  currency.  There  is  a  1 
percent  commission  for  changing  all  foreign  currency. 

Electric  Current,  Weights  and  Measures 

The  electric  current  supplied  in  Accra  and  the 
surrounding  area  is  230  volts,  single  phase,  50-cycle 
alternating  current.  Power  fluctuations  are  prevalent 
and  failures  are  common.  British  standard  weights 
and  measures  are  used  in  Ghana.  Farmers  commonly 
market  their  cocoa  by  the  "load,"  which  is  60  pounds. 
Inspection  and  testing  of  weights  and  measures  are 
carried  out  by  the  Ghana  Police. 
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APPENDIX  B 


USEFUL  INFORMATION 


American  Firms,  Subsidiaries  and  Affiliates  in  Ghana 


African  Manganese  Company  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  2,  Nsuta. 
Manganese  mining  and  exporting.  Mines  Manager:  H. 
K.  Cold,  Telephone:  Tarkwa  25.  Parent  firm:  Union 
Carbide  Corporation,  270   Park  Avenue,   New  York, 

N.Y. 

Alfa  Manufacturing  Company  Ltd.  and  All  Afra  Elec- 
tric Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  X54.  Electrical  Contractors  and 
manufacturers  of  electrical  lighting  fixtures  and  equip- 
ment. Managing  Director:  C.  S.  Allston.  Telephone: 
21500.  Location:  Ring  Road  West,  Industrial  Area. 

Ambrosia  Chocolate  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
P.O.  Box  2437.  Subsidiary  of  Chocolate  Div.  of  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.  Advisor:  Colin  Hatherly.  Telephone: 
64045.  Location:  27  North  Ridge. 

Aron  Company,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3954.  Commission 
agent.  A.  D.  Giambrone.  Telephone:  63264.  Location: 
Old  Singer  Building,  Post  Office  Square. 

Caramafra  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  2400.  Assembly  of  refrig- 
erators and  air  conditioners.  Managing  Director: 
Thomas  Brown.  Telephone:  25105.  Location:  Ring 
Road  North  Industrial  Area. 


Paul  D.  Davis,  P.O.  Box  370.  Commission  agent. 
Telephone:  25105.  Location:  Caramafra  Ltd. 

Farrell  Lines  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  976  Steamship  line. 
Manager:  Allan  N.  Teicher.  Telephone:  24222,  24676. 
Location:  Room  114,  Cocoa  House.  Parent  firm: 
Farrell  Lines,  Inc.,  1  Whitehall,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Firestone  Ghana  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  5758,  Accra  and 
P.O.  Box  519,  Takoradi.  Rubber  plantation  and  tire 
factory.  Manager:  J.  I.  Bennett  III.  Telephone:  75158. 
Parent  firm:  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

Gardner's  Plumbing  &  Sewerage  Services  Ltd.,  P.O. 
Box  7001.  Plumbing  contractors.  Managing  Director: 
Leslie  L.  Gardner.  Telephone:  28899.  Location:  Kane- 
shie  Industrial  Area,  Plot  7,  Block  5. 

Ghana  Products  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  M.4.  Purchasers  and 
exporters  of  industrial  diamonds.  Manager:  Anthony 
Adams.  Telephone:  65956.  Location:  Diamond  Mar- 
keting Center,  High  Street.  Parent  firm:  Leon  Tem- 
pelsman  &  Son,  529  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 


David  K.  G.  Chan  and  Associates,  P.O.  Box  3044. 
Investment  promotion.  Manager  for  West  Africa: 
Rene  N.  Saadoun.  Telephone:  64646.  Location:  Am- 
bassador Hotel.  Parent  firm:  Exfin  Trading  and  Ship- 
ping Corporation,  260  California  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Hollander  Merkley  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  240,  Takoradi. 
Purchaser  and  exporter  of  logs  and  lumber.  Local 
Manager:  Mr.  Tixier.  Telephone:  3667.  Location: 
Plot  20,  Amanful  Road,  Takoradi.  Parent  firm:  Her- 
man Hollander  Inc.,  1  Liberty  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10025. 
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IBM  World  Trade  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1507.  Manager: 
J.  D.  Fummey.  Telephone:  25831.  Location:  Cocoa 
House.  Parent  firm:  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Inter-Continental  Hotels  Corporation,  P.O.  Box  3044. 
Resident  Director:  Antonio  DiScala.  Telephone:  64646, 
66846.  Location:  Ambassador  Hotel.  Parent  firm: 
Inter-Continental  Hotels  Corp.  Ltd.  Pan  American 
Building,  New  York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

Mid-American  International  Development  Association 
(MIDA),  Private  Post  Bag.  Investment  promotion. 
Vice-President  and  Resident  Director:  Robert  I. 
Fleming.  Telephone:  23185.  Location:  5th  floor, 
Republic  House.  Parent  firm:  MIDA,  Room  1504,  38 
South  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois  60690. 

Mobil  Oil  (Ghana)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  450.  Distributor 
of  petroleum  products.  Manager:  Edward  G.  Hymas. 
Telephone:  65921.  Location:  Ghana  House.  Parent 
firm:  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.,  10017. 

National  Cash  Register  Company  (W.  A.)  Ltd.,  P.O. 
Box  1010.  Resident  Manager:  Robert  F.  Atta.  Tele- 
phone: 64563.  Location:  Kojo  Thompson  Road.  Parent 
firm:  National  Cash  Register  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Pan  American  World  Airways,  P.O.  Box  1119.  Man- 
ager: Robert  Miller.  Telephone:  21150-54.  Location: 
Ground  floor,  Cocoa  House.  Parent  firm:  Pan  Ameri- 
can World  Airways  Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Pfizer  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  1610.  Distributor  of  pharma- 
ceuticals and  agricultural  chemicals.  Manager:  W.  L. 
Hutton.  Telephone:  24411.  Location:  Ring  Road  Cen- 
tral. Parent  firm:  Charles  Pfizer  &  Co.,  800  Second 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  P.O.  Box  2132. 
Distributor  of  sewing  and  office  machines.  Manager: 
D.  M.  McKenzie.  Telephone:  27553.  Location:  Singer 
Building,  Liberation  Road.  Parent  firm:  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Co.,  149  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 


Star-Kist  International  S.A.,  P.O.  Box  40,  Tema.  Com- 
mercial fishing.  Manager:  John  Radine.  Telephone: 
81-2981.  Location:  Fishing  Harbour,  Tema.  Parent 
firm:  Star-Kist  Foods  Inc.,  Terminal  Island,  California 

Sterling  Drug  International  (Winthrop  Group)  Ltd., 
P.O.  Box  5760.  Pharmaceutical  distributor  and  manu- 
facturer. Area  Manager:  P.  K.  Symes.  Telephone: 
21788.  Location:  Ring  Road  Industrial  Area.  Parent 
firm:  Sterling  Products  International  Inc.,  1450  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

Texaco  Africa  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  526.  Distributor  of 
petroleum  products.  Manager:  T.  D.  Richards.  Tele- 
phone: 64636.  Location:  Texaco  Building,  Derby 
Avenue.  Parent  firm:  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Ucar  Plastics  (Ghana)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  2588.  Manu- 
facturer of  polyethylene  film  and  bags.  General  Man- 
ager: A.  J.  Bartlett.  Telephone:  27178.  Location: 
North  Labone  Light  Industrial  Area,  off  Ring  Road 
East.  Parent  firm:  Union  Carbide  Corporation,  270 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Union  Carbide  Ghana  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  2085.  Manu- 
facturer of  primary  batteries.  General  Manager:  A.  J. 
Bartlett.  Telephone:  27178.  Location:  opposite  GHAIP 
refinery,  Tema.  Parent  firm:  Union  Carbide  Corpor- 
ation, 270  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Volta  Aluminum  Company  Limited  (VALCO),  P.O. 
Box  1117.  Aluminum  smelter.  Resident  Manager:  E. 
E.  Armantrout.  Works  Manager  at  Tema:  K.  J. 
Klason.  Telephone:  21821.  Location:  Seventh  floor, 
Republic  House.  Smelter  location:  Tema.  Parent  firms: 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corporation,  Oakland, 
California  (90%)  and  Reynolds  Metals  Corporation, 
Richmond,  Virginia   (10%). 

J.  W.  Wilson  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  5381.  Pest 
exterminator  and  manufacturer's  representative.  Man- 
aging Director:  J.  W.  Wilson.  Telephone:  24179. 
Location:  Link  Road  opposite  Ricardo  Factory. 
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Open  General  Import  License 
Effective  January  i,   1969 

(1)  Open  General  Licence  No.  1. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  the  following  items: — 

(a)  bona  fide  trade  samples,  provided  that  the  quantities  are  not  excessive  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
goods  concerned; 

(b)  personal  or  household  effects  of  crews  or  passengers  arriving  in  Ghana; 

(c)  gifts  addressed  to  individuals,  provided  that  they  are  unsolicited  gifts  and  not  imported  as  a  mer- 
chandise or  for  sale  or  that  the  weight  or  value  does  not  exceed  22  lb.  gross  or  N$72.00  repectively. 

(2)  Open  General  Licence  No.  2. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  the  following: — 

(a)    single  copies  of  books,  newspapers,  magazines  and  periodicals; 
(6)    live  animals  for  domestic  pets  and  not  for  sale. 

(3)  Open  General  Licence  No.  3. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  headloads  of  foodstuffs  from  neighbour- 
ing African  countries  for  personal  use  or  for  sale. 

(4)  Open  General  Licence  No.  4. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  the  following: — 

(a)    Fresh  or  frozen  fish  caught  by  Ghanaian-owned  vessels,  Custom  Items  031-110  and  031-190, 

(6)    Cattle,  sheep,  goats  and  other  livestock,  Customs  Item  001, 

(c)    Fish,  salted,  dried  or  smoked  but  not  further  prepared  from  neighbouring  African  countries. 

(5)  Open  General  Licence  No.  5. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  all  medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  pro- 
ducts. Customs  Item  541.  Importers,  are,  however,  advised  that  before  placing  orders,  they  must  obtain 
permits  from  the  Pharmacy  Board  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  P.O.  Box  M.44,  Accra. 

(6)  Open  General  Licence  No.  6. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  the  following  items: — 

Customs 
Item  No.  Description  of  Commodity 

321  Coke  and  semi-coke  of  coal  and  their  briquettes. 

Groups  512,  513,     All  organic  and  inorganic  chemicals. 

514 

531,  532  Synthetic    organic    dyestuffs,    dyeing    and    tanning    extracts    and    synthetic    tanning 

materials. 

533-100  Colouring  materials,  other  than  of  coaltar  origin,  n.e.s. 

533-200  Printers'  ink. 

561  Fertilizers,  manufactured. 

571-120  Prepared  explosives  other  than  propellent  powders. 

571—210  Mining,  blasting  and  safety  fuses. 

571-229  Detonating  caps,  igniters  and  detonators,  n.e.s. 

571-300  Pyrotechnical  articles  excluding  fireworks. 

599  Chemical  materials  and  products. 

Importers  of  item  571-120/210/229/300  are,  however  advised  that  before  placing  orders  they  must  obtain 
permits  from  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Mines,  Mines  Department,  P.O.  Box  254,  Takoradi. 

(7)  Open  General  Licence  No.  7. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  the  following: — 

Customs 
Item  No.  Description  of  Commodity 

629-400  Transmission  belts  and  belting  of  rubber. 

244  Cork  for  fishing. 

655-621  Fishing  netting  of  cordage,  twine  or  rope. 

663  Mineral  manufactures,  n.e.s. 
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Customs 
Item  No. 

671-200 

673 

678 

685-210 

685-250 

655-630 

893-400 

894-411 

894-419 

695 


Description  of  Commodity 

Pig  iron. 

Iron  and  steel  bars,  rods,  angles,  shapes  and  sections  (including  sheet  pilings) 

Tubes,  pipes  and  fittings  of  iron  or  steel. 

Lead  bars  for  fishing  nets. 

Lead  sheet  for  fishing  nets. 

Other  articles  of  cordage,  twine  or  rope  for  fishing. 

Plastic  floats  for  fishing. 

Fish  hooks. 

Other  fishing  and  hunting  equipment. 

Tools  for  use  in  hand  or  in  machine. 


(8)    Open  General  Licence  No.  8. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  the  following: — 


Customs 
Item  No. 

711-590 

711-540 

712-100 

714-920 

717-330 

712 

715 

717-110-200 

718 

719-110/660 

719-800-940 

719-100-530 

719-510-930 

719-940 

719-160 

719-210/220 

719-540 

719-700 

719-990 

722-190/200 


724 
726 
729 
731-700 

732-800 

732-920 

733-120 
861-990 


Description  of  Commodity 

Parts    of   internal    combustion    engines,    including    parts    of    diesel    and    semi-diesel 

engines,  excluding  parts  of  aircraft  engines. 
Outboard  motors. 

Agricultural  machinery  and  appliances  for  preparing  and  cultivating  the  soil. 
Parts  of  office  machinery,  n.e.s.  (714-100  to  714-919). 
Parts  of  sewing  machines  (other  than  the  metal  block). 
Spare  parts  for  Agricultural  Equipment. 
Spare  parts  for  metal  working  machinery. 
Spare  parts  for  Textile  and  leather  machinery. 
Spare  parts  for  machinery  for  special  industries. 

Spare  parts  for  commodities  falling  under  these  Customs  Items. 

Gasket  sets;  gaskets  of  metal  and  other  materials,  n.e.s. 

Furnace  burners,  industrial  and  laboratory  burners. 

Pumps  for  liquids,  gases,  etc. 

Parts  and  accessories  of  machine  tools. 

Ball,  roller  or  needle-roller  bearings. 

Machinery  parts,  non-electrical,  n.e.s. 

Parts  of  electric   apparatus   and   machinery   of   722-110  to   722-160   and   electrical 

apparatus  for  making  or  breaking  or  for  protecting  electrical  circuits  (switchgear, 

etc.). 
Spare  parts  for  telecommunication  apparatus. 

Electric  apparatus  for  medical  purposes  and  radiological  apparatus. 
Other  electric  machinery  and  apparatus. 
Parts  of  railway  rolling  stock  (except  electric  parts,  internal  combustion  engines  and 

parts  thereof)  not  assignable  to  specific  classes. 
Spare  parts  for  motor  vehicles  excluding  chassis,  cylinder  blocks  or  engines,  tyres  and 

tubes. 
Spare  parts  solely  for  use  of  mopeds,  autocycles,  scooters  and  motor  cycles,  excluding 

frames. 
Parts  of  vehicles  of  item  733-100  and  733-400. 
Parts  and  accessories  of  items  under  729-510,  729-590;  861-811;  861-819;  861-820; 

861-960;  861-970. 
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(9)    Open  General  Licence  No.  9. — This  authorises  the  importation  of  the  following: 


Customs 
Item  No. 

641/642 

661-834 
892-140 


Description  of  Commodity 

Paper  and  paperboard,   articles  made   of  paper   pulp,   of  paper   or   of  paperboard, 

excluding  items  on  the  restricted  list. 
Asbestos  or  fibre  cement  pipes. 
Text-books    for    Primary,    Middle   and    Secondary    Schools,    Training    Colleges    and 

Universities. 


Restricted  Import  Licenses 
Effective  January  i,   1969 

Except  under  special  circumstances  no  application  will  be  entertained  for  licences  for  the  importation  of 


the  following  goods: 

Customs 
Item  No. 

011-100 

011^00 

012-110 

012-120 

013-400 

025-010 

031-110/190 

048-450 

048^,90 

051 

052 

053 

054 

062-010 
072 
099 

111-000 

112 

122-200 
292-700 
332-120 

332-210 
332-310 
332-320 
341-110 
422-200 
422-300 
553-200 
553-300 


Description  of  Commodity 

Meat  of  Bovine  Animals  e.g.  beef,  real  fresh,  chilled  or  frozen. 

Poultry,  killed  or  dressed,  including  canned  poultry. 

Bacon. 

Ham — fresh,  frozen,  not  canned 

Sausage — fresh,  frozen,  not  canned 

Eggs  in  shell 

Fish — fresh,  chilled  or  frozen,  not  caught  by  Ghanaian-owned  vessels. 

Cakes 

Other  Bakery  Products 

Fruits,  fresh  and  nuts  (not  including  oil  nuts)  fresh  or  dried. 

Dried  fruits,  including  artificially  dehydrated. 

Fruits,   preserved   and   fruit   preparations   except   053-310   tomato   puree   and   paste 

053-500  juices  unfermented) . 
Potatoes 

Sugar  confectionery  not  containing  cocoa 
Cocoa 
Food  preparations    (except   099-060   natural   yeasts   and   prepared   baking   powder; 

099-070  vinegar  and  substitutes  of  vinegar  except  099-099  Baby  Foods). 
Water    (including    spa    water    and    aerated    water)     ice    and    snow;    lemonade    and 

flavoured  water  non-alcoholic. 
Group  Alcoholic  Beverages 
Cigarettes 

Cut  flowers  and  foliage 
Motor    spirit    (gasoline    and    other    light    oils    for    similar    uses)     including    natural 

gasoline,  n.e.s. 
Lamp  oil  (kerosene;  illumination  oil). 
Gas  oil 
Diesel  oil. 
Butane  Gas. 
Palm  oil. 

Coconut  (copra)  oil 
Toothpaste 
Powder 
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Customs 
Item  No.  Description  of  Commodity 

553-900  Incense  on  sticks 

554—110  Toilet  and  shaving  soap 

554-130  Soap  (common  washing  flake)   powder  and  soft 

554-300  Floor  and  shoe  polishes 

581-050  Polyesther  foam 

599-230  Mosquito  coils 

629-980  Foam  rubber 

629-010  Composition  rubber  sheets,  rubber  soles,  rubber  heels,  rubber  mats,  rubber  straps, 

and  microporous  Sheet. 

631-200  Plywood  and  veneered  sheets  and  panels 

631^100  Artificial  or  reconstituted  wood   (improved  wood  and  particle  boards) 

632-100  Boxes,  canes,  crates  and  parts  thereof,  of  wood 

632-710  Picture  and  mirror  frames  of  wood 

632-890  Other  articles  of  wood 

642-110/990  Paper  bags,  cardboard  boxes  and  other  containers  of  paper  or  cardboard  other  than 

colour  printed  paper  containers. 

642-200  Envelopes,  paper  in  boxes,  packets,  etc. 

642-300  Exercise  books 

642-931  Toilet  papers 

652-653  Cotton  fabrics  grey  unbleached 

656-911  Cotton  towels 

664—030  Sheet  (window)  glass,  plain  unworked  in  rectangles  (other  than  plate) 

662—420  Roofing  tiles,  chimney  pots  and  liners,  etc. 

665-111  Bottles  for  beer  and  soft  drinks 

674—840  Galvanised  iron  corrugated  sheets 

684-221  Aluminum  sheets. 

691-200  Window  Louvres   (aluminium)   assembled  or  unassembled. 

694—110  Wire  nails  other  than  roofing  nails,  tacks  (staples  of  iron  and  steel). 

694-210/220  Copper,  iron  and  steel  screws  for  wooden  products 

697-211  Domestic  utensils   (kitchen-ware)   or  iron  and  steel  enamelled,  excluding  bath  tubs, 

equipment  and  apparatus  for  use  in  hospitals. 

691-219  Cast  iron  pots. 

698-940  Domestic  utensils  of  aluminium. 

698-860  Name  Plates,  sign  plates,  etc. 

724—210  Transistor  radios. 

821-  Group  furniture. 

831-010  Travel  Goods  (travelling  bags,  dressing  cases,  suit  cases,  trunks,  shopping  bags  haver 

sacks,  packs  and  similar  articles)   of  fibre,  artificial  leather  and  canvas. 

841-011  Skirts  and  blouses. 

841-013  Ready-made  suits  for  men  (jackets,  trousers,  and  slacks). 

841-101  Cotton  shirts,  not  knitted  nor  crocheted. 

841-102  Shirts  of  man-made  fibres,  not  knitted  nor  crocheted. 

841-103  Shirts,  n.e.s.  not  knitted  nor  crocheted. 

841-431  Singlets  knit  or  made  of  knitted  fabrics,  sleeveless. 

841^132  Cotton  shirts  of  knitted  or  crocheted  fabric. 

841-433  Shirts  of  man-made  fabrics,  knitted  or  crocheted. 

841-434  Other  shirts  of  knitted  or  crocheted  fabrics. 

842-000  Articles  of  fur  skins  and  artificial  fur  and  articles  thereof. 

851-  Group  footwear. 

891-222  Gramophone  records. 
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Customs 
Item  No.  Description   of  Commodity 

893  Group  articles  of  plastic  materials,  including  polythene  bags. 

899-310  Candles. 

899-321/322  Matches  in  boxes. 

899^110  Sunshades  and  umbrellas. 

899^20  Walking  sticks  and  canes. 

899-540  Combs,  made  of  plastic  and  wood. 


Ghana  State  Enterprises 

The  following  19  state-owned  manufacturing  enterprises  are  managed  by  the  Ghana  Industrial  Holding  Corp. 
(GIHC)  as  of  July  1,  1968. 


State  Boatyards  Corp. 

State  Brick  and  Tile  Corp. 

State  Cannery  Corp. 

State  Cocoa  Products  Corp. 

State  Distilleries  Corp. 

State  Electronic  Products  Corp. 

Glass  Manufacturing  Corp. 

State  Marble  Works  Corp. 

State  Metal  Industries  Corp. 

State  Paints  Corp. 


Sheet  Metal  Works  Corp. 
State  Textile  Manufacturing  Co 
Vegetable  Oil  Mills  Corp. 
Fibre  Bag  Manufacturing  Corp 
Tema  Steel  Works  Corp. 
Paper  Conversion  Corp. 
State  Footwear  Corp. 
Sugar  Products  Corp. 
State  Meat  Products  Corp. 


rp. 
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APPENDIX 


AIDS   TO  MARKETING 


Ghanaian  Marketing  Aids 

Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trade 
Associations 

Various  local  commercial  organizations  offer  visiting 
American  businessmen  an  opportunity  to  establish 
business  contacts  in  a  particular  city.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  representing  the  nation's  business  interests 
have  been  organized  in  eleven  of  Ghana's  leading 
cities  and  commercial  centers.  The  members  of  these 
organizations  include  corporations,  firms  and  individ- 
ual businesses  of  all  nationalities.  The  present  total 
membership  of  the  Ghana  National  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  about  584,  mainly  in  the  Accra  District 
Chamber.  The  Chamber  provides  to  members  and 
nonmembers  direct  personal  service  in  obtaining  gen- 
eral economic  and  commercial  information  or  in  estab- 
lishing an  operation. 

The  main  office  of  the  National  Chamber  in  Accra 
is  located  above  Tudu  Branch  of  the  Standard  Bank 
of  West  Africa  Limited,  P.O.  Box  2325,  Accra.  Tel. 
62427. 

Trade  associations  in  Ghana  may  also  be  useful 
points  of  contact.  Some  of  the  principal  trade  as- 
sociations in  Ghana  are  the  following: 

The  Ghana  Chamber  of  Mines 
P.O.  Box  991,  Accra 

The  Ghana  Timber  Federation 
P.O.  Box  246,  Takoradi 

Ghana  Employers  Association 
P.O.  Box  2616,  Accra 

Ghana  Manufacturers'  Association 
P.O.  Box  2616,  Accra 


Credit  Information 

The  following  banks  represent  the  principal  sources 
of  credit  information  in  Ghana: 

Barclays  Bank  D.C.O.,  P.O.  Box  2949,  Accra. 
New  York  office:  120  Broadway 

Ghana  Commercial  Bank,  Private  Post  Bag. 
Government  Bank. 

Standard  Bank  of  West  Africa,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  59 
(associated  with  Chase  Manhattan  Bank) 

Commercial  credit  in  Ghana  is  not  highly  developed, 
and  many  firms  have  no  previous  history  with  these 
banks  upon  which  a  report  can  be  based.  Business 
would  be  well  advised  to  supplement  these  reports  with 
others,  such  as  the  World  Trade  Directory  Reports  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 


Advertising 

In  view  of  the  intense  competitiveness  of  the 
Ghanaian  market  and  the  conservative  buying  habits 
of  the  Ghanaians,  advertising  is  necessary  both  in 
creating  demand  for  new  products  and  in  maintaining 
sales. 

Simple  presentations  or  illustrations  aimed  at  direct 
product  recognition  are  the  most  effective  given  the 
low  rate  of  literacy  in  Ghana. 

In  Ghana,  the  following  media  are  available  for 
advertising: 

Newspapers. — Newspapers  are  very  widely  read  in 
Ghana  and  consequently  are  one  of  the  more  effective 
advertising  media.  The  advertising  rates  are  about  NG! 
3.20  for  a  single  column;   N$   128.00,  half  a  page; 
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and  N(C  232.00,  full  page.  The  following  are  the  main 
local  journals  which  circulate  in  Ghana  and  their 
average  daily  circulation  in  thousands: 

Daily  newspapers 

Daily  Graphic 150 

Ghanaian  Times 69 

Evening  News 47 

The  Pioneer   30 

Weekly   newspapers 

Sunday  Mirror 114 

Sunday  Star 34 

New  Ashanti  Times 25 

Cape  Coast  Standard 4 

Weekly  Spectator 14 

Radio  and  T.V.  Times 20 

Theatres,  Radio  and  Television. — Motion  picture 
advertising  could  become  an  increasingly  effective 
medium  of  reaching  a  large  number  of  potential 
customers.  The  audience  generally  is  above  the  sub- 
sistence level  with  freely  disposable  income.  There 
are  several  theatres  operating  in  all  the  big  cities  and 
towns  in  Ghana. 

Radio,  of  course,  it  probably  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive means  of  advertising  because  of  the  large  number 
of  sets  in  operation  in  Ghana  and  because  the  medium 
is  not  restricted  by  literacy  problems.  One  station, 
government-owned,  covers  nearly  the  entire  country 
through  multiple  transmitters.  There  are  an  estimated 
500,000  radio  sets  in  use  in  Ghana.  Three  television 
programming  stations  in  the  country  are  received  by 
about  4.000  television  sets  operating  in  Ghana  with 
an  estimated  70,000  viewers.  The  latter  media  is 
limited  mainly  to  expatriate  families  and  to  high- 
income  Ghanaian  businessmen  and  government  offi- 
cials. Both  commercial  broadcasting  and  television 
advertising  were  inaugurated  in  February  1967. 

Other  media. — Colorful  posters  of  products  strate- 
gically placed  at  railway  stations  and  sports  stadiums, 
along  the  roadside,  or  in  buses,  are  increasing  forms 
of  advertisement.  Neon  signs  have  only  recently  been 
introduced  into  Ghana  and  the  Ghana  Government 
has  shown  interest  in  promoting  this  medium  as  much 
as  possible.  Permission  must  be  obtained  from  the 
municipality  concerned.  Mobile  vans  equipped  with 
public  address  systems  are  an  effective  technique, 
particularly  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages.  Music 
or  other  entertainment  is  the  means  to  attract  attention. 
This  is  followed  by  an  intensive  sales  presentation 
and  a  demonstration  of  the  product. 


Local  Advertising  Agencies. — There  are  a  number 
of  advertising  agencies  in  Ghana  which  undertake 
detailed  market  research  investigations.  The  following 
are  the  names  and  addresses  of  some  advertising 
agencies  listed  in  the  Ghana  Handbook  of  Commerce 
and  Industry: 

Advertising  Associates    (Ghana)    Ltd.,  P.O.   Box 

1865,  Accra. 
Auger  and  Turner  (Ghana)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  3397, 

Accra. 
Graham  and  Gillies  (W.A.)  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  3209, 

Accra. 
Cadco   (Ghana)   Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  2703,  Accra. 
The   Reindorf   Group    of   Companies,    P.O.    Box 

2641,  Accra. 
West  African  Publicity  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  449,  Accra. 
Afamal  (W.A.),  P.O  Box  370,  Accra. 
Pearl    and    Dean     (Overseas),    P.O.    Box    2863, 

Accra. 
Ghana  Trade  Economic  Agencies  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 

3,  Achimota. 

United  States  Marketing  Aids 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  both  in  Washington 
and  through  its  42  field  offices  in  principal  U.S.  cities, 
offers  a  range  of  activities,  services,  and  publications 
designed  to  assist  the  U.S.  businessman  trading  over- 
seas. The  U.S.  manufacturer  or  exporter  considering 
the  Ghanaian  market  is  encouraged  to  use  these  aids, 
and  those  available  from  other  sources.  One  or  more 
of  the  following  services,  publications,  or  sources  may 
be  helpful. 

Department  of  Commerce  Services 

Trade  Missions:  The  Department  of  Commerce 
organizes  trade  missions  to  countries  overseas.  The 
mission  members  meet  with  foreign  business  groups, 
private  businessmen,  and  Government  officials,  and 
present  business  proposals  submitted  by  U.S.  com- 
panies. A  mission  visited  Ghana  in  1967.  The  mis- 
sion's report  may  be  obtained  for  35  cents  from  any 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Field  Offices  or  the 
Sales  and  Distribution  Section,  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 

Trade  Contact  Surveys:  This  is  another  service 
designed  to  aid  a  U.S.  firm  to  locate  a  qualified 
agent,  distributor,  or  license  overseas.  The  survey 
is  made  for  individual  firms  by  request  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  It  is  conducted  by  U.S.  Embassy 
report  on  those  (three,  if  possible)  which  express 
an  interest  in   meeting  the   firm's   requirements.   The 
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Commercial  Officers,  who  contact  local  firms  and 
report  also  includes  marketing  data  for  the  products 
involved.  A  charge  of  $50  is  made  for  each  survey. 
Details  and  application  forms  are  available  from  any 
Commerce  Department  Field  Office  or  the  Commercial 
Intelligence  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C.  20230. 

Sales  Literature  Displays:  The  commercial  library 
of  the  American  Embassy  in  Ghana  provides  facilities 
for  the  display  of  sample  literature.  For  information 
write  the  Office  of  International  Trade  Promotion, 
Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230,  or  contact  a 
Department  Field  Office. 

Specific  Information:  Requests  for  specific  infor- 
mation about  any  aspect  of  the  Ghanaian  economy  or 
about  customs  duties,  or  licensing  and  documentary 
requirements  applicable  to  imports  of  particular  com- 
modities into  Ghana,  should  be  directed  to  any  Com- 
merce Department  Field  Office  or  to  the  Africa  Divi- 
sion, Bureau  of  International  Commerce,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 

Investment  Assistance:  The  Office  of  International 
Investment  of  the  Bureau  of  International  Commerce 
assists  American  businessmen  who  wish  to  investigate 
specific  investment  opportunities  announced  in  Inter- 
national Commerce  or  who  wish  to  locate  projects 
in  suitable  foreign  countries. 

Department  of  Commerce  Publications 

Trade  Lists:  $1  per  list.  Each  list  contains  names, 
addresses,  and  brief  descriptions  of  foreign  firms 
(manufacturers,  exporters,  importers,  distributors,  and 
agents)  handling  a  specific  commodity  or  performing 
a  certain  service  in  a  particular  country.  Each  list 
includes  a  summary  of  useful  market  data.  These 
lists  may  be  obtained  from  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Division,    Bureau    of    International    Commerce,    U.S. 


Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230, 
or  from  any  Department  Field  Office. 

World  Trade  Directory  Reports:  $2  each.  Each 
report  contains  detailed  commercial  and  sales  infor- 
mation on  a  specific  foreign  firm  to  provide  a  basis  for 
determining  the  firm's  competence  and  reliability.  In- 
formation includes  data  as  to  type  of  organization', 
method  of  operation,  lines  handled,  size,  capitalization, 
sales  volume,  names  of  officers,  reputation,  representa- 
tives in  the  United  States  and  U.S.  lines  represented 
(if  any),  as  well  as  sources  of  credit  information  and 
other  references.  Available  from  the  Bureau  of  Inter- 
national Commerce,  Commercial  Intelligence  Division, 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C. 
20230,  or  from  any  of  the  Department's  Field  Offices. 

International  Commerce:  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's weekly  news  magazine  for  businessmen  inter- 
ested in  trade  and  investment  abroad.  This  magazine 
reports  on  general  economic  conditions  in  countries 
around  the  world  and  on  changes  in  U.S.  Government 
and  foreign  government  regulations  affecting  trade  and 
investment.  Each  issue  contains  in  addition,  specific 
trade  leads  and  scheduled  arrival  dates  and  U.S. 
addresses  of  foreign  buyers  and  sellers,  gathered 
through  the  facilities  of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service.  The 
subscription  price  is  $20  a  year.  Make  remittances 
payable  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  and  mail 
to  the  nearest  Department  Field  Office  or  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,   Washington,   D.C.   20402. 

Checklist:  Bureau  of  International  Commerce  Inter- 
national Business  Publications:  Lists  current  reports  in 
the  Overseas  Business  Reports  (formerly  World  Trade 
Information  Service)  series,  the  special  supplements  to 
International  Commerce,  and  other  international  busi- 
ness publications  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
including  all  those  concerning  Ghana.  Free.  Order 
from  the  Sales  and  Distribution  Section,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Commerce — Field  Offices 


ALBUQUERQUE.,  N.  MEX  ,  87101,  U.S.  Courthouse. 

Area   Code  505   Tel.   843-2386. 
ANCHORAGE,  ALASKA,  99501.  306  Loussac-Sogn 

Bldg.  Area   Code  907  Tel.  272-6531. 
ATLANTA,   GA.,   30303,   4th    Floor   Home   Savings 

Bldg.,  75   Forsyth  St.  N.W.  Area  Code  404  Tel. 

526-6000. 
BALTIMORE,   MD .,   21202,   305    U.S.   Customhouse, 

Gay    and    Lombard    Sts.    Area    Code    301     Tel. 

962-3560. 
BIRMINGHAM,    ALA.,   35205,    Suite   200-201,   908 

S.   20th  St.   Area   Code  205   Tel.  325-3327. 
BOSTON,    MASS.,    02203,    Room    510,    John    Fitz- 
gerald  Kennedy   Federal   Bldg.   Area   Code  617 

Tel.  223-2312. 
BUFFALO,    N.Y.,    14203,    504    Federal    Bldg.,    117 

Ellicott   St.    Area   Code   716   Tel.   842-3208. 
CHARLESTON,    S.C.,    29403,    Federal    Bldg.,    Suite 

631,  334  Meeting  St.  Area  Code  903  Tel.  577- 

4171. 
CHARLESTON,  W.  VA.,  25301,  3002  New  Federal 

Office   Bldg.,   500  Quarrier   St.   Area   Code   304 

Tel.   343-6181    Ext.   375   and   376. 
CHEYENNE,    WYO.,    82001,    6022    Federal    Bldg., 

2120   Capitol   Ave.   Code   307   Tel.   634-5920. 
CHICAGO,   ILL.,  60604,   1486   New   Federal   Bldg., 

219    South    Dearborn    St.    Area    Code    312    Tel. 
53-4400. 
CINCINNATI,   OHIO,   45202,   8028   Federal    Office 

Bldg.,   550  Main   St.   Area   Code   513   Tel.   684- 

2944. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  44114,  Room  600,  666  Euclid 

Ave.  Area  Code  216  Tel.  522-4750. 
DALLAS,  TEX.,  75202,  Room  1200,  1114  Commerce 

St.    Area    Code    214    Tel.    749-3287. 
DENVER,     COLO.,     80202,     16419     Federal     Bldg., 

20th   and   Stout   Sts.   Area   Code   303   Tel.   297- 

3246. 
DES   MOINES,    IOWA,   50309,   609    Federal    Bldg., 

210  Walnut  St.   Area   Code  515   Tel.   284-4222. 
DETROIT,   MICH.,   48226,   445   Federal   Bldg.   Area 

Code  313  Tel.  226-6088. 
GREENSBORO,  N.C.,  27402,  258  Federal  Bldg.,  W. 

Market    St.    P.O.    Box    1950.    Area    Code    919 

Tel.  275-9111. 
HARTFORD,   CONN.,   06103,   Room   610-B,   Federal 

Office  Bldg.,  450  Main   St.  Area  Code  203  Tel. 

244-3530 
HONOLULU,     HAWAII,     96813,     286     Alexander 

Young   Bldg.,   1015   Bishop   St.   Area   Code   808 

Tel.  546-5977. 
HOUSTON,   TEX.,  77002,  5102   Federal   Bldg.,  515 

Rusk  Ave.  Area  Code  713  Tel.  226-4231. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLA.,  32202,  P.O.  Box  35087,  400 

W.  Bay  St.  Area  Code  904  Tel.  791-2796. 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO.,  64106,  Room  2011,  911   Wal- 
nut St.  Area  Code  816  Tel.  374-3141. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  90015,  Room  450,  Western 

Pacific    Bldg.,    1031    S.    Broadway.    Area    Code 

213  Tel.  688-2833. 
MEMPHIS,  TENN.,  38103,  710  Home  Federal  Bldg., 

147   Jefferson    Ave.    Area    Code    901    Tel.    534- 

3214. 
MIAMI,  FLA.,  33130,  Rm.  821,  City  National  Bank 

Bldg.,    25    W.    Flagler   St.    Area    Code   305    Tel. 

350-5267. 
MILWAUKEE,   WIS.,   53203,   Straus   Bldg.,   238   W. 

Wisconsin   Ave.   Area   Code  414  Tel.   272-8600. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.,  55401,  306  Federal  Bldg., 

110  S.  Fourth  St.  Area  Code  612  Tel.  725-2131. 
NEW    ORLEANS,    LA,    70130,    909    Federal    Office 

Bldg.,    S.,    610   South    St.    Area    Code    504    Tel. 

527-6546. 
NEW    YORK,    N.Y.,    10007,    41st    Floor,    Federal 

Office   Bldg.,  26  Federal  Plaza,   Foley  Sq.  Area 

Code  212  Tel.  264-0634. 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,   19107,  Jefferson  Bldg.,   1015 

Chestnut    St.    Area    Code    215    Tel.    597-2850. 
PHOENIX,  ARIZ.,  85025,  5413  New  Federal  Bldg., 

230  N.  First  Ave.  Area  Code  602  Tel.  261-3285. 
PITTSBURGH,    PA.,    15222,    2201     Federal     B'dg., 

1000    Liberty    Ave.    Area    Code    412    Tel.    664- 

2850. 
PORTLAND,    ORE.,    97204,    217    Old    U.S.    Court- 
house,  520   S.W.   Morrison   St.   Area    Code   503 

Tel.    226-3361. 
RENO,     NEV,     89502,    2028    Federal     B'dg.,    300 

Booth   St.   Area   Code  702   Tel.   784-5203. 
RICHMOND,  VA.,  23240,  2105  Federal  Bldg.,  400 

N.   8th   St.   Area   Code   703   Tel.   649-3611. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO,  63103,  2511    Federal  B'dg.,   1520 

Market   St.    Area    Code   314   Tel.    622-4243. 
SALT    LAKE    CITY,    UTAH,    84111,    3235    Federal 

Bldg.,  125  S.  State  St.  Area  Code  801   Tel.  524- 

5116. 
SAN    FRANCISCO,    CALIF.,    94102,    Federal    Bldg., 

Box  36013,  450  Golden  Gate  Ave.   Area  Code 

415   Tel.   556-5864. 
SAN   JUAN,   PR,   00902,    Room    100,   Post   Office 

Bldg.,   Phone  723-4640. 
SAVANNAH,    GA.,    31402,    235    U.S.    Courthouse 

and    Post    Office    Bldg.,    125-29    Bull    St.    Area 

Code  912  Tel.  232-4321. 
SEATTLE,     WASH.,     98104,     8021     Federal     Office 

Bldg.,  909  First  Ave.  Area  Code  206  Tel.  583- 

5615. 
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Department  of  Agriculture 

Information  on  agricultural  commodities,  livestock, 
and  agricultural  development  programs  is  available 
from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Department  prepares  periodically  numerous 
information  pamphlets  on  various  African  economies. 

The  Export-Import  Bank 

The  U.S.  Government  agency  is  designed  to  assist 
in  the  promotion  of  exports  by  financing  specific 
transactions,  by  guaranteeing  loans  made  by  com- 
mercial banks  and  by  underwriting  export  credit  in- 
surance. For  more  information,  consult  your  commer- 
cial bank  or  write  directly  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  Washington,  811  Vermont  Avenue,  N.W.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20571. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

The  Agency  for  International  Development  (AID) 
administers  the  U.S.  foreign  economic  assistance  pro- 
gram, a  substantial  part  of  which  is  in  the  form  of 
development  loans.  In  addition,  AID  provides  develop- 
ment  grants   and    technical    assistance   to   many    less 


developed  countries.  Its  financing  activities  also  in- 
clude investment  guarantees  and  investment  surveys. 
Procurement  opportunities  through  AID  programs  are 
announced  routinely  through  Small  Business  Cir- 
culars, classified  according  to  industry  and  available 
on  request  from  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, Washington,  D.C.  20523. 

Application  for  loans  in  Ghana  should  go  either  to 
the  AID  mission  in  Ghana  or  to  the  Office  of  Develop- 
ment Finance  and  Private  Enterprise,  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development,  Washington,  D.C.  20523, 
which  also  administers  the  investment  guaranty  pro- 


grams. 


International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 

Contracts  for  equipment  and  services  paid  for  by 
IBBD  (World  Bank)  funds  generally  are  required  to 
be  open  for  international  bidding.  Procurement  is 
possible  in  any  member  country  but  Switzerland.  In- 
formation on  procurement  requirements  is  contained 
in  a  release,  Guidelines  Belating  to  Procurement  Under 
World  Bank  Loans  and  IDA  Credits,  available  from 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment, 1818  H  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
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This  bibliography  contains  a  select  list  of  references   containing  data  on  Ghana  of  special  interest  to  busi- 
nessmen. 


Ghanaian  Publications: 

Annual  Report,  1965-67.  Ghana  National  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Accra. 

Budget  Statement  for  1967-68.  Ministry  of  Finance, 
August  1967. 

CIB  Investors  Manual.  Capital  Investments  Board, 
Accra,  1967. 

Ghana  Economic  Survey.  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Accra. 

Ghana  Yearbook,  1969.  A  Daily  Graphic  Publication, 
Accra. 

Handbook  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Ghana.  Min- 
istry of  Trade,  Accra. 

External  Trade  Statistics  of  Ghana.  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  Accra. 

Quarterly  Digest  of  Statistics.  Central  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, Accra. 

The  Economic  Bulletin.  Economic  Society  of  Ghana, 
Guinea  Press,  Ltd.,  Accra. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
Publications: 

Preparing  Shipments  to  Ghana,  OBR  63-93,  1963.  150. 
Establishing  a  Business  in  Ghana,  OBR  64-12,  1964. 
150. 


Foreign   Trade   Regulations    of   Ghana,    OBR   66-77, 

1966.  150. 

Market  Profiles  for  Africa,  OBR  68^5,   1967.   150. 
Business  Firms — Ghana    (Trade   List),   21981,   1968. 
•1. 

Trade    Mission    Report,   Ghana,    Congo,    Zambia — In- 
ternational Commerce,  April  10,  1967.  350. 

Ghana  Works  to  Regain  Trade  Confidence  and  other 
articles — International    Commerce,    December     11, 

1967.  350. 

Other  Published  Materials: 

Economic  Trends  in  Ghana,  a  semiannual  publication 
prepared  by  the  American  Embassy  in  Accra  in  De- 
cember and  May  of  each  year.  Copies  are  available 
at  $1.50  each  from  the  Clearinghouse  for  Federal 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

Birmingham.  Neustadt  and  Omaboe.  Study  of  Con- 
temporary Ghana.  Evanston:  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Press,  1966. 

West  Africa  (weekly)  Overseas  Newspapers  Ltd., 
London. 
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